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PREFACE 




This tieaiise in etJinugraphy is an outgiowtli of re¬ 
search by ilie ^^Ticer for a publication on tJie origin of die 
principle of the Conjugal Communily (or Communiiy 
Praf^crly Law), wJiicIi appears in die legal systena of our 
southwestern and far western states. This principle of law 
ei^Ecred our country from Spanish and French sources and 
in modified foriii governs die income and disposition of 
property acquired by married couples in diose stales.i 

By the process of eJiminadon in dial study, die principle 
u'as isolated to die codes of the ancient 'W'elsli (Kymry) 
and Irish, ihe Visigoths of Sweden and Spain, and die 
far earlier Babylonian King Hammurabi (c. 2100 B.C.). 
On the assumption that die la^t-named code must have 
been the original soiircop ilte manner in which the prin¬ 
ciple was transmitted to peoples of western Europe be¬ 
came the problem to be solved and it obviously required 
an investigation of the antecedents of the Kimmeric and 
Gothic divisions o£ die Nordic race. Upon recourse to the 
works of Herodotus, the aiitlior found surpa$ 5 iing aid there. 
Mis appellation of the "Father of History^" is well de¬ 
served. But his works, like the Bible* must be read with 
interpretation and discrimination: 'the w^heat must be 
separated from the diaff/' 

Since bodi die K bn meric and the Gothic subraces an¬ 
ciently inhabited successively the region then known as 
Western Scythia,- the probable course of transmission of 
this principle of Jaiv was at once fairly apparent. However, 
the solution of the problem necessitated die achievement 
of a feat diat has not been accomplished liitherlo, namely, 
die lifting of the Scytliian veil. It presented a rough and 
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Tugged task, one beset \vix\\ numeral^ conflicting histor¬ 
ical and ethnological reports and inferences, but the 
challenge to scholarship was too alluring to forgo. 

Each step fonvard presented expanding ethnological 
ramifications, many of winch were highly inviting to a 
student of racial migrations- Eventually, the interaction 
of fundamentally different races was encountered in wide¬ 
ly-separated regions, so that the investigation assumed 
far broader aspects titan those of tracing tlie path of trans¬ 
mission of a single principle of latv. Tlie only c^nmend- 
able alternative was to follow out each clue to its utter¬ 
most limits- The results presented in the following pages 
are believed to solve problems of racial relationships and 
migrations touching every recognized race on the earths 
surface. 

Someone has said iliat the value of any history depends 
on the sources relied upon by Uie wTiter and tlie manner 
in which he has used those sources. Both original and sec¬ 
ondary sources have been utilized here, the latter only 
when the facts or conclusions found seemed in the light 
of other known facts to he free from doubt. Tlie distinc¬ 
tion bettveen ancient primary and secondary sources is 
quite thin at times because ancient writers put down both 
what they saiv and tv bat they lieard. Conclusions contrary 
to some reached here can be cited from other bocks. That 
is freely recognized. No apology is offered for this pro- 
cedure. It may be said to be an application of inductive 
reasoning in historical research, and, as in many other 
cases, it has been singularly fertile of results. As said by 
Bury, “in dealing tvidi sudi fragmentary material, recon¬ 
structions and liypodieses are inevitable. In ancient • • • 
history', as in physical science, hypotheses, founded on a 
critical examination of the data, are necessary for tlie 
advancement of knowledge. The reconstructions may fall 
tomorrow, but, if they are legitimate, they will not have 
been useless.” Originality of solution is claimed only in 
those instances in which the conclusion actually is origin ah 
The reader will have to determine for himself which 
conclusions arc such. 

This production is intended to be chiefly a factual 
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rather than a philosophical work, in order to facilitate the 
portrayal of the various racial origins and migrations as 
clearly as possible. No assertion is made that all autlior- 
iutive sources have been investigated. The books are 
glutted unconnected facts of ethnology and history 

and vviih many conflicting statements and inferences. Per¬ 
haps the greatest need of sthofarship today is the perspec¬ 
tive and capability to analyse and synthesize the available 
facts of a given subject and to integrate them chronologic¬ 
ally in the hazy stream of human events. When the con¬ 
clusion reached here in any one phase of the subject 
seemed to be soundly supported by related and cumulative 
data and to be correct, that aspect was pursued no further. 
The conclusions on controverted subjects are advanced in 
no dogmatic spirit but rather in a tentative, though highly 
confident, manner^ however, that attitude cannot always 
be conveniently stated in the text and it must be under¬ 
stood by the reader to persist throughout. 

The different tribes and nations did not reside in vacuo 
but always v^itliin variable distances of or in contact 
with other tribes or nations. It was their relationship 
with or knoivledge of others that usually Impelled them 
to exchange various customs, ideas* words, or goods or 
to qnarre] and emigrate or cause their opponents to 
emigrate elsewhere. Consequently, different peoples arc 
mentioned repeatedly in several chapters of the book in 
connection with the consideration of other peoples. It 
may constitute a form of repetition, but, for the above 
reason, it could not well be avoided; in fact, such repeti* 
tion of names of tribes or nations or places should tend 
to impress them on the mind of the reader. 

Jt is suggested that a satisfactory map of Asia, Exirope, 
and Africa be kept before the reader when reading this 
book, so that his attention may be properly oriented at 
all times and confusion of races and events may be 
avoided. Frequent reference to the table of glacial chron- 
ol^ and corresponding races of man also will aid in 
gaining and retaining die proper perspective of eventi 
as they occurred in the distant past. 

In the light of human nature, the author does not 
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asdiume that various interested f>rofcssions will accept with 
avidity all oE the original or re^’ised finding;® announced 
herein, but lie is serenely confident that Father Time will 
aid in the suitable appraisal of all such deductions, which 
he believes to be correct. He will welcome any positive 
evidence of error, hut must decry merely captious attitudes 
of critics tvliose earlier knowledge of the subject may be 
disturbed. 

A signsl challenge here has been the evident intention 
of various professors, acting as authorities but with ap¬ 
parent racial bias, to confuse this subject in the minds 
of the general public by such assertions as these, 'which 
have come to the writer's notice: (i) No relatively pure 
races can be named (despite tliat the component races 
of presently mixed peoples are determinable), (a) there 
has been no Turanian, or An'an, or Negro, or Hebretv 
race or raicial subdivision, but only bombastic claims of 
such, (3) there are no superior or inferior races, and so 
on. The facts are to the contrary'. Such iittentnces 
usually confuse race with language, in disregard of the 
fact that, while languages change constantly, races remain 
substantially unchanged through long periods in the ab¬ 
sence of intermarriage with dissimilar races. All kinds 
of changes of tribal and national names and racial dialects 
have occurred and tvill recur throughout the ages. The 
two ideas should be careful I v distinguished. Such asser¬ 
tions ordinarilv result largely from superficial study of the 
subject, as will be demonstrated in subsequent pages. 

Especial acknotviedgment is gratefully made here of 
the encouragement extended to the author by his late 
good friend and mentor. Honorable Charles S. Lohingier, 
jurist, author, educator, and editor of the Civil Law' 
Section of Corpus Juris, and of the faithful and accurate 
service performed by his amanuensis, Mrs, Bernice (Bel- 
more) MacArthur. 

More specifically, gratitude is expressed to the follow¬ 
ing scholars for their careful rev'ietv of and suggestions for 
improvements in the sections named, viz,. Dr. William C. 
Alden, retired geologist, U. S. Geological Survey, for the 
sections pertaining to Geological Considerations and The 
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Ice Ages, Rev, George S. Duncan, Ph.D., retired proEessor 
oE Assyriology and Egyptology', American University^ for 
the section on 5octa/ Bmergence of Primcrdiai Man, and 
\V^ £. Crouch, B. S., former chief of the Section of Game 
Management, U. S. Fish and W^ildlife Ser\'icc, for the 
section on Origin of Man, And last, but not le^t, was 
the critical review o£ the manuscript and the veriQcation 
of citations by a friend and kinsman, Milton Rubincam, 
F.A.S.G., past-president of the National Genealp^cal So¬ 
ciety. Washin^on, editor of its Quarterly Magazine, con¬ 
tributing editor of The American Ce;iea/ogTS(, and author 
of numerous articles on genealogy, biography, and history, 
including monograplts on Dr. David Rittenhouse, the 
eminent American scientist and statesman, Lord Com- 
bury, first royal governor of the colonies of New York and 
Netv Jersey', and Samuel IVitham Stockton, one of the 
negotiators of the secret treaty between the new American 
government and the city' of Amsterdam in 1778. His sug¬ 
gestions have been most helpful. 

The consummation of the volume is due largely to the 
constant aid and encouragement of die author’s devoted 
wife (Olga .4hIson von Zweigbergk) and to the availability 
of the facilities of the Library of Congress and its co-op¬ 
erative staff. 

Cai.vjn Kephart, Erlach Villa, Shady Side, Maryland. 
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AN ADAPTATION 


T«U me not in mournful slvunben 
'Life is but an empty dieaml’ 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is reall Life is earnest] 

And the grave is not its goal. 

Dust thou art, to dust thou retumest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


—From A Psalm of Life, by 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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RACES OF MANKIND 

THEIR ORIGIN AND MIGRATION 





CHAPTER L MAN'S EMERGENCE 


i, Iniroduciion. In compaTison u*ith the most tccent 
estimates of roughly 4,5 billion years as the age of this 
earth. 1 man is a relatively late phenomenon of nature. The 
humanoid stem from which he sprang probably arose 
on the earth only one or two million years ago, altliough 
much higher estimates have appeared recently. Numerous 
branches have come and gone, but apparently only the 
one branch known as Homo sapien.ii modem man^ re¬ 
mains, It has truly been a case of the stern sunKival of the 
fittest, but modern man must still prove his capabinty to 
surv'ive perpetually. 

The leading authorities agree that all of the existing 
races of mankind had a common origin.^ Not only is 
the unity of man proved by the test of fertilityp but his 
early works everywhere afford the most significant resem^ 
blances. Moreover t in their physical construction all 
present races are identical fundamentally. This similarity^ 
of development hardly could have occurred at more than 
one time or place or in more than one line of descent from 
humanoid precursors. It follows, thereforCp that modem 
man must have descended from a single ancestral stock 
at a single place of origin, a single cradle-land, whence 
the populating of the earth was done by migration. The 
questions as to his probable manner and place of origin 
are discussed subsequently. 
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Races Of Mankind - Their Origin A™ ^ficnATiON 

Man roamed over the surface of the eariti so uiJiDy 
thousands of years before the beginning of recorded his^ 
loiy'p rvhich goes back, scarcely beyond 5000 B. C,, that 
cannot be certain as to what happened in his evolu¬ 
tion during those ages. His cultural progress during the 
last 25,000 years has exceeded tl^at made during the en¬ 
tire previous time of hJs existence- His death-rate was 
great and his numbers were relatively small until the be¬ 
ginning of historical litnes- Tlie effectiveness of the study 
of history I whether in general or in particular! js marked¬ 
ly enhanced as we learn more about the ethnic relation 
of the various races of the earth today. To this end> scien¬ 
tists endeavor to interpret and correlate the assembled^ 
graphicah geologicah anthropological, ethnological. hSstor- 
icalp and linguistic^ data* with the result that the scope 
of our knowledge regarding early man and his activities, 
aistomsp and movements is constantly being broadened. 
Tins work aims to coordinate further the extant data 
concerning the early races, to the end that a clearer per¬ 
spective of their Telationships and movements may be had. 
Any such clarification should have a directive effect in the 
pursuit of other phnises of knowledge relating to early man^ 

The establishment of historical fact is always a 
matter of applied logic^ Certain materials are pre¬ 
sented, be they carv^ed stone, bronze implements, or 
writings; the task of the historian is to construct tlie 
explanation of the production and preservation of 
these materials which will be most logically consistent 
with the total body of accumulated fact, including 
other historical facts and the facts we call scientific. 
The conclusions of history, therefore^ are in fact hy- 
potheseSi and these hypotheses change from Ume to 
time as the mass of accredited facta with which the 
hypotheses must square is changed. What is legend to- 
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Man’s ENfEncENCE 

day may be history tomorrow, just as what is history 
today may be legend lomonow,* 

It ts hoped that tlte netv or little-known conclusiom 
presented here in the light o£ the available and assembled 
data may stimulate thought and research in directions 
hitherto not foUosved in any g;rcat degree, if at all, ^ 

We cannot study man inductively p we study physical 
nature but must depend upon the historical method and 
our knowledge of the law's of the liuman mind, T le 
phenomena of nature are governed by constant laws — 
Divine principles — that operate everywhere and forever 
alike, whereas the workings of the human mind ^n- 
not be explained by laws of nature. Any arbitrary acuon 
of natural laws would immediately hurl the yoild mw 
chaos, A man's desires alfett his attitude toward _hte, ^ e 
accumulated personal experience of each individual de¬ 
termines Uie character of his reaction to any nesv s^ oE 
circumstances. Consequently, the racial soul or ® 

eacli branch of the human stock Is the product of ou- 
sands of years of experience with and reaction to tne 
multifarious phases of its environment (whether hot or 
cold, for example) and relations wdth other races, tree- 
dom, both physical and mental, reason, human emotiom, 
and environment are continually producing racial vma- 
tions from age to age. As Dr. G. Elliot Smith says, e 
career of mankind has not been the inevitable result of 
the action of natural causes, but has in large measure been 
shaped by accidents and catastrophes, by the actions of 
dotiiinaiing personalities who have delibemte y prs^vok^ 
great movements, peaceful and warlike, which have s tap 
the destiny of the world,"® AU events of history are 
relationships of individuals! they arc thoughts m action 
Dr. Smith quotes from Sir Edward Tylors Primitive C«i- 
hire (1871) tlius: 

i Knight Etanlii, S..theT]iinl CLll, Tfc* P,r.rm«H(y ^ !»** 

tWiUiini a wplmi Co„ BUUnmw, 1*31). pap X , „ „ « -u lesn 
i C. EUliil SiBitb, W-sun HitU>fy <W. W. Kertro * Co.. New VeJli, W3»>, 
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Races Of Maxkimd - Their Origin And Migration 

The notion of the continuity of civilization h no 
barren philosophical principle, but is at once made 
practical by the consideration that they who wish to 
understand their own lives ought to know the stages 
tlitough which their opinions and habits have be¬ 
come what they are, , , . 

Hisiorj^^ taken as our guide in explaining the dif¬ 
ferent stages of civilization, ofiFers a theory based on 
actual experience. This is a development tlaeory, in 
^vhich both advance and relapse have tlieir acknoivb 
edged places, Buc, so far as history' is to be our cri¬ 
terion, progression 15 primary and degradation is set:- 
ondary. Culture must be gained before it is lost. 
Moreover, in striking a balance betw^een the effects 
of forward and backtvard movement in civilization, 
it nmst be borne in mind ho^v potverfully the dif¬ 
fusion of tlie culture acts In preserving the results 
of progress from die attacks of degeneration. A pro¬ 
gressive movement in culture spreads and becomes 
independent of the fate of its ariginalors.* 

But modern theories of ethnologj' tail to give due con¬ 
sideration to the obvious facts of tlie continuity of hisiojy' 
(despite its relapses) in cultural progress. 

Thus, the continuity of history^ and the diffusion of 
culture arc the essential instruincuts for tlie explanation 
of man s Ijehavior. Not only has the mind of man operated 
ill substantially the same general way down through the 
ages, but recent research lias demonstrated that both pre¬ 
historic man and animals were subject to much the same 
ills that prevail today. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
ever sime man first ^ined the aljibiy to examine the con¬ 
ditions of hi^ existence his chief occupation has been the 
conscious search for the means of safeguarding his own 
life, sziys Smith, who adds that ''the never-ending pursuit 
of this elusive aim w'as responsible for the creation of 
civilization, wdtli most of its arts and crafts, its essential 
customs and beliefs/" Moreover, man ahvays has sought 10 
prolong his existence after what vcc call death, and this 
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M A E M ERCENCE 


Striving, ivhich is common to all races, is a phase of religion. 
Since every human being is dependent on his fellows for 
the knoivledge of speech and for the customs and ideas 
that he learns or adopts, clearly his mode of behavior in- 
volves participation in the diffusion of culture. And he 
adds thereto his oivn modest contribution. Hence, it is 
essential that wt should study the historical antecedents of 
each important group of people and ascertain as nearly as 
possible its early racial relationships. 

AH life apparently has had a purpose tom the begin¬ 
ning; else why the struggle for advancement? If tlie prin¬ 
ciple of continuity in the evolution oE animal life and of 
man and his cultural growth existSi are wc in a position 
lo assail tJie view's of those philosopliers who contend that 
this continuity includes both the inorganic and the or¬ 
ganic. die inanimate and the animate, under supreme hm 
of the universe? The negative view is expressed by Guyot 
in the follow^ing Tvords: "It is, in feet* the universal law of 
all that exists in finite nature not to have in itself either 
the reason or the entire aim of its own existence. Every 
being exists not only itself but forms necessarily a por¬ 
tion of a great urholcp of which the plan and the idea go 
infinitely Ijcvond it and in which it is destined to play a 
part- - . . The superior being then solicits, so to speak, 
the creation of the inferior being and associates it to his 
own functions: and it is correct to say that inorganic 
nature is made for organised nature and die ivhole globe 
for man as both are made for God, the origin and end of 
all things."fl 

Accordingly, he conceives the earth to be the abode, die 
theater of action, and the means of education of man, 
that Jiis functions may be increasingly exahed and en- 
nobledp for the Divine purposes beyond die capability of 
man fully to comprehend, since the finite never can com¬ 
prehend the Infinite or Absolute. The inexplicable ten¬ 
dency of the human races as a ivhole to ascend to higher 
levels of existence, to evolve from within, despite its diffi¬ 
culties, false starts, and apparent failures* seems to indicate 
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a supreme and infinite Divine plan in which man has a 
substantial part to fulfill* whatever it may be. Despite 
impressions to the contrary, we can only surmise about 
our sintus before jmd after this life. 

It is said that reverence for God is the beginning of 
wisdom. The mission on earth of Jesus of Nazareth was 
to teach mankind liiat die prime desideratum in life is 
to learn how to live in harmony with the immutable Divine 
la^rg ^ the la^vs of God — physically, mental ly^ morally, 
and spiritually. A steam power plant is no better than 
the fuel supplied to it: the same with man. The laws of 
God embrace such subjects as diet, physical and mental 
activities, rest^ sleep, moral behavior toward one*s fellow- 
man* spiriiual anitudep and so on. On these premisses, 
it may be inferred that the achievement of true happiness, 
in its broadest sense, including exercise of the creative 
fiicnlty, is the fundamental object of life as we proceed 
along our respective pathways. In this aim, we necessarily 
must cooperate witli our fellow beings under the moral 
laws. 

It may be that man is at tlie end of the long procession 
of organized beings, but the probability is that there are 
still biglicr phases of life in the Divine plan that are be^ 
yond his powers of conception or comprehension. Conse¬ 
quently, the greater the success attained in learning how 
to live in harmony with the Divine laws and in achieving 
true happiness in life, the more complete should be our 
preparation for whatever future status may befit each 
of us, regardless of the form that it may assume. One can¬ 
not long counteract the laws of nature successfully. 
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Period 


2. Geological Considerations. In studying the forma¬ 
tion of the earth, the geologist divides past time into eras 
and each of the eras into periods. Each period is represent¬ 
ed by certain classes of rocts, the thickness of tvhich is fair¬ 
ly well-known. Therefore, making due allowance for differ¬ 
ent rates of formation at different times, the geologist can 
determine roughly tlie length of each era as compared 
with the others. Prehistoric time also is reckoned by 
means of paleontology, anatomy, and human skill. 

The following brief geological and cultural table of the 
earth and its inhabitants will be helpful in tlie considera¬ 
tion of the subject of racial origins and dispersion through¬ 
out the surface of the earth. It shows at a glance the 
periods of development of animal and human life. The 
lengths of the different eras are not absolute, inasmuch as 
there is considerable variation in the estimates of tlic 
authorities. 

Epoch and Millions of Years 
Principal Form since beginning 
of Life of each Epoch'^ 

Cooling of the earth About 
and rock formation. Life- B 35 ® 
less rocksj fundamental 
gneiss. ' 

Sedimentary rocks; i coo (?) 
primordial life, soft living 
matter, without shell, skel¬ 
eton, or other structure 
that persisted as recognii- 
able fossil after death. 

Traces of simple life 790 
forms, such as seaweeds (al¬ 
gae) and microscopic crea¬ 
tures, crustaceans, bradiio- 
pods. 


Azoic 


Archeozoic 


Proterozoic 


7 Bu^d Urfetr on the builruI fieures at Binett is Unlti^ Stnlej Gi*- 

lofital Survey DnUeOa «». ij M, C, Wilnurth, 1S2S, fVt i, wd Uter dita. 
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Paleozoic 


Mesozoic 


Cenozoic 


(Cambrian 

( 

( 

(Ordovician 

( 

{ 


First traces of plant and 5|0 
water-aninaal life, trilo- 
bites, sponges, protozoa. 

Cr>'piogam plants, inver- 470 
tebiates. and earliest verte¬ 
brate types. 


(Silurian 

( 

( 

(Devonian 

(Carboniferous 

( 

(Tnassic 

( 

(Jurassic 

( 

( 

(Cretaceous 

( 

{ 

(Tertiary 

( 

( 

(Quaternary 

{ 


MolJuska, sea scorpions. 380 
lish types, reef-building 
corals. 

Fishes, mollusks, turf, 340 

tree ferns, land plants. 

Amphibia, insects, ai- sgo 

chare forms of reptiles, and 
forests, nearly all in swamps. 

Reptiles and amphibia, igo 
in water and on land. 

Giant reptiles, fish, first 155 
mammals, crocodiles, bird- 
like creatures. 

Modern fish, birds, lao 

flotvering plants, chalk 
formation. 

(Eocene ) Ancestors of 55 

(Oligocene) modem animals, gg 

(Miocene ) plants, grass, 19 

(Pliocene ) land forests, 7 

and of man. 

(Pleistocene) Modem types, i- 
(Recent ) 


The Pleistocene ep^b is that of tlie great scries of 
glaciations, during wiiiclt tlie successive branches of man¬ 
kind evolved from the primordial human stem, modem man 
being the latest. The Recent epoch begmi about so,ooo 
years ago with die return of warmth after the Achen 
glaciation and the retreat of large glacial ice fronts, tliough 
there were subsequent minor glaciations and diminishing 
periods of coldness for some thousands of years. 
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3. Ice Ages. Each of the great geological eras wa? 
preceded by extensive movements in the earth's crust 
that caused large areas to rise above the surrounding 
ground or water, foiming vast plains, plateaus, and moun¬ 
tain ranges. This may liavc rcsiihed from a condition of 
unstable equilibrium between the body of land and the 
mass of water in the ocean with its underlying rocks. Cliang' 
ing atmospheric conditions at certain times also resulted 
in the covering of large parts of the eatdi u’iih a succession 
of huge glaciers, which were thousands of years in devTlop- 
ing to their maxima) extent and required thousands of 
years more for Uieir disappearance. The glacial and inter* 
glacial epoclis knoum to us comprise what is termed ihc 
great Ice Age of Pleistocene rime. 

When a large area of the earth's surface, perhaps for¬ 
merly flat and covered with water, is forced upsvard in 
the readjustment of masses of the earth, it exerts a dis¬ 
turbing effect on die water distribution and the atmos¬ 
phere of the whole region. The water drains off such 
areas and not only may ocean currents be modified but 
winds are created by the inequality of temperature be¬ 
tween mountain and plain. Snowfall is dependent upon 
the presence of mo’sture and losv temperature in the air. 
The moisture may come from the evaporation of water 
from the plains or from warm ocean currents near the 
land. Moisture from the ocean may he carried over the 
continent in the paths of cvdonic storms nnobstnict^ 
by lofty mountain ranges. The air on the warm plain 
expands and is forced upward by chilled air from the 
mountains. The warm moist air from the ocean currents 
replaces the cold air on the higher elevations and t$ chill¬ 
ed. in consequence of which its moisture condenses into 
rain or snow, which tvims into ice as it piles up and 
hardens on the plains .and moimtains. The development of 
great ice sheets depends on an excess of snowfall over the 
evaporation, thawing, and outward drift of dry snosv From 
the central glacial mass. 

With recurrent rises of the temperature, melting of the 
snow and ice begins and may continue for thousands of 
years. Thus, sve have the gradual disappearance of glaciers 
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as appareiwly is occurting todaVi Glacial icc on the 
mDill)lains advances slowly down the valleys and at places 
onto the adjacent plains. I£ it blocks valleys, large bodies 
of uaier may be impounded where none previously existed, 
so that large marshy areas may be formed. The water 
level in the oceans also will be raised markedly. In time, 
the mountains may be considerably ■worn down by glacial 
erosion caused by the moving ice. 

The poles of the earth were not always covered with 
ice. Preceding Pleistocene time there were ages o£ world- 
tvide warmth apparently without marked temperature 
roues, when subtropical vegetation is known to have grown 
in the polar regions, as proved by vfarm-cliinate fopil 
remains found there. Plant remains of the Silurian 
period, ivhich accumulated in the coal beds at the poles, 
were the same as those that gretv at the equator. Similarly, 
the irilobites and other animal life were identical in tlteir 
species in America, Europe, Africa, and Australia. In 
fact, the present epoch is not normal. We appear to be 
in an epoch o£ glacial retreat or in an interglacial perit^, 
since it is decidedly colder than it was prior to the in¬ 
ception of the Pleistocene icc age. Each glaciation of 
large parts of the earth's surface, where animal life ex¬ 
isted and was adapted to warmth, resuUcd in the migra¬ 
tion or annihilation of practically all such forms of life in 
those regions. 

We are concerned here with only the /art great ice age, 
that of Pleistocene time in ihe Quaternary Period from 
about 1,000,000® years ago or less to about 20.0cm 
years ago, with its periods of advance and retreat. At their 
maximum, the great ice sheets covered approximately 
4,000,000 square miles of North America, extending as far 
south as Netv York and St. Louis and as far west as the 
P.icific Ocean. The outer limit of the ice in the Missis- 


I Tbt eUajiiAtes ^irlf widely II lo tbc doration of itx 
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sippi Basin is very largely marked by the courses of the 
OJiio and the Missouri Rivers. Ice also covered approx¬ 
imately a,ooo,000 sqtmre miles of Europe, extending as 
far south as the Thames River and the Carpatluan Moun¬ 
tains, with additional heavy glaciations on die Pyrenea 
and tlie Alps and various other moon tain heights, it did 
not extend into Asia except to cross the northerly end 
of die Ural Mountains and cover the northtvcsterly 
corner of Siberia. Local glaciations occurred in Washing¬ 
ton, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Colorado, on the Andes Mountains in South Amcria, 
on the Atlas Mountains in Africa, on Mount Lebanon in 
the Near East, on the Caucasus Mountains,® and on vario^ 
mountains in Mandiuria, in reladvely small areas in 
northeastern Siberia, and on die Himalaya and other 
mountains of Tibet. The mountains of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania also appear to have been glaciated 
during Pleistocene time, Including the polar regions, more 
than 12,000,000 square miles, one-fiftli of the land surface 
of the globe, tvere covered W’ith ice, but not all at any 
one time. Because of the great distance of tlie plains of 
interior Asia and Siberia from the warm ocean currents 
and the existence of intervening high mountain ranges, 
the moisture gathered from the oceans was dissipated on 
the mountains before reaching those regions. 

This ice age rvas not continuous, but consisted of four 
major glacial advances and four major retreats of the ice 
fronts, each of thousands of years' duration, witli three 
interglacial stages of warmth, also thousands of years long, 
a later secondary glaciation and retreat, and two or three 
subsequent minor ones. They arc believed to have been 
more or less contemporaneous on the different continents. 
Below is a tentative correlation by name of these Pleisto¬ 
cene stages: 


5 Durtnp ilt touftli ihe^stinn. iLe Britub tales lupportfid * Kpontc ie* JJieet 
rh= Biliie iluitr citcaded toBlbpuinifd lawird iloiesw, najrlr faelitd Wirt**, 
idd n™ llw Elbe IUt«- tb* aureia etteodtd nortb^rd lie JJuuai FcHta- 

lule abd *¥tf Saiuliuvia. It w±a incfa Co Hit Caucuiu, Alpi. Ptrane**, “«l 
siber mewttuln riUHa*, 
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5(ag<r 


Alps North Germany North America 


)$i GUcial 
Interglacial 
snd Glacial 
Interglacial 
jrd Glacial 
Interglacial 
^th Glacial 
interglacial 


Guna 

Glinz-Mindel 

Mindel 

Mindel-Riss 

Hiss 

RissAViirm 
^Viirm I 
Laufen 


r,th Glacial Wiirm II 
Post Glaciaiions.io 


Elbe 

£lbe-£]stcr 

Elster 

Elster-Saale 

Saale 

Saale-Weichsel 

Weichsel 

Latifen 


Nebraskan 

Aitonian 

Kansan 

Yarmouth 

lllinoian 

Sangamon 

Wisconsin 


(Secondary) 


The second major interglacial period is believed to have 
endured much longer than the first and third* The last 
(Wiiim II) glaciation It terminated witli two or three 
Tiiinor temporary advances at the beginning of the post¬ 
glacial period* The accompanying sketch portrays these 
glacial movements^’ along with die known races of man 
and tlieir cultures* It is schematic only, chiefly as a guide 
by the use of the Alpine nomenclature of glacial stages. 
Tlie chronology and correlation of race and culture tltere- 
with are still unsettled. 

Each Pleistocene glaciation possibly tvas accompanied, 
if not catised, by the rising of large areas of land in the 
continents affected, and the snow accumulated over die 
glaciated areas in thicknesses of thousands of feet and 
Itardened into ice. The temperature of the entire u’orld 
slowly sank until the summer's sun was not tvarm enough 
to ntelt much of tlie winter's snow. For hundreds of miles 
hev'ond the outer limits of the ice, there was a margin 
of territory subject to dte cold winds that moved toward 
the warmer region, as in Siberia today. Tliat condition 
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continued for thousands of years until the maximal exten¬ 
sion of ice had been reached. This condition persisted with 
varying degrees ot intensity for several thousand years 
raorep until a marked rise of temperature began to show 
its effect. The ice on the slopes of mountain ranges then 
sluggishly flowed in deep rivers or in glacial form down 
the valleys and over adjacent plains to spread itself like 
a vast cake or cap over large parts of tlie continents. Ice 
sheets that did not head in mountains, as in North Amer¬ 
ica, merely spread over adjacent plains. Finally^ under 
the effect of higher temperature, die ice fronts gradually 
were melted back. Large rivers were formed on the earth’s 
surface by the melting ice^ a conspicuous example of 
which is the Missouri. Each advance and retreat during 
the Pleistocene age may have embraced one or more size^ 
able intermediate advances and retreats. 

The most common varieties of glaciers are those named 
below. 

(i) Mountain glaciers, formed in fields of almost 
perpetual snow, which flow down some valley 
until melted by the rise of temperature at lower 
levels: 

(a) Piedmont glaciers, which are formed by moun¬ 
tain glaciers reaching beyond the end of thetr 
valleys and spreading out like lobes on the ad¬ 
jacent lowlands: 

(3) Continental ice sheets, which are not depend¬ 
ent on mountains and may originate at low 
levels, spreading widely over the adjacent plains. 

The thickest ice sheets were formed on the low ground 
and not on the mountains or table-lands. Thus, the Baltic 
region was heavily glaciated whereas the Tibetan plateau 
was not. The higher mountains were not completely 
covered by the glaciers, but their peaks projected above 
like islands in a sea of white. 

Our most splendid mountain ranges^ with their sharp 

12 A. P. ColsEiiui, Jm 
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oeaks, their deeply hollowed U-shaped valleys and their 
Kckfaound lakes, owe their shapes in large 
Sion by ice: and in much o£ northern Europe and North 
America large parts o£ the lowlands received dieir smoo - 
Iv swelling or hilly forms from the siiapmg of die ro^y 
surfaces and the spreading of die loose materials by ice* 
The ilioiisands of years of later influences have not great > 
modified tlie impress of icc sheets left upon the con¬ 
The rate of movement of glaciers varied with the 
nature of the terrain, being rapid where it was hilly ana 
mountainous and slow where the surface wm approxim¬ 
ately level. It may have been only a few inches or a ^ 
feet daily and yet die wiiole mass was m constant slow 
motion, due to die force of gravity. The glaciers at 
present found in Switzerland move from i mch to 4 J^^et 
daily. Those in Alaska move about 7 feet daily, whi e 
thoi in Greenland move 50 to 60 fret or 
and even more rapidly in summer. The ice of mount^ 
glaciers ordinarily is covered by debns, boulders, or finer 
material, broken loose by its wearing along die sides of 
its course. The continental ice also transported much unit 
material derived from the overridden rocks. 

During the various inierglacial epoclis. primitive men 
and animals advanced northward from eastern 
ranean and western African regions into Europe, only 
to be largely annihilated or gradually forced sou^ward 
again by the next glaciation. In thus moving ^o^ithwari 
such peoples were eidter exterminated by or 
amalgamate widi the people who VL. 

soudi, toward whom they slowly retrrated. In _ 
ing the glacial epochs man tvas confined by the cold winds 
of Siberia and the higii mountain ranges mainly to the 

soutliern regions, chiefly the Ocran 

China, and the southerly shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
The effects of the cold were seriously felt even in me 
Mediterranean Basin because of the 1 ^ volume of ic_ 
on die Alps. For reasons already indicated, Siberia, one 
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of the coldest regions o£ the earthy whose ground is per^ 
petually frozen hundreds of feet deep, tvas not glaciated 
in any great degree. Southern Europe and southern United 
States must then have had a climate much like that of 
northern Siberia today. The cold winds extended even 
farther south. 

In the great change from tvarm to cold, which may 
have averaged lo or ii degrees Fahrenlieit for the 
area as a whole,n vegetation was impoverished, some of 
it even wdiolly ruined in the course of time, and the 
population, insofar as it continued to exist at all. strug¬ 
gled painfully for existence.^® Living beings were put to 
the test of natural selection for survival in its most 
terrible form. The reindeer and many other northern ani¬ 
mals migrated as far southufard as the Alps and the Py¬ 
renees. Others died from cold and hunger, and in the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest new habits and characteristics were evolv¬ 
ed. Some passed into higher forms and many new spedes 
appeared. Some modifications of the human types doubt¬ 
less occurred during the climatic revolutions, which changes 
may have become a part of the biological Inheritance of 
the race. 

During the Pleistocene ice age, the Himalaya, Carpa¬ 
thian, Alps, Pyrenees, and Atlas Mountains readied their 
maximal heights. The duration of the various glacial 
movements, with other pertinent data, is roughly indi¬ 
cated on the accompanying chart. When the temperature 
rose in the last glaciation, die ice fronts receded and the 
marshiness of the land diminished, Man then follosved the 
glacial retreat northward and ivestward in Europe, wrhich 
means that the re population of Europe by the new races 
of Homo iapiem from the .Asiatic highlands occurred slow- 
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Jv durine subsequent millennia* ^Ve are now living in what 
may l>e an interglacial epoch that with iniermediatc oscil¬ 
lations began 27,000 or more years ago. _ . 1 • j 

The retreating ice, in each instance, left beJimd it 
\-arious types of soil, such as clay, gravels, and sands. 
Basins were gouged out to Form the existing valleys and 
lakes. The diinate of the ice age was tempered by the 
proximity of any particular region to the occm. The 
average temperature ranged probably from 39 degrees to 
13 degrees Fahrenheit, although tt may have been some- 
iv'hat higher in the favored sections of western F^mpe. 

The nature of the land of central and northern Asia 
and Europe over irhlch man roamed at intervals during and 
subsequent to the last ice age was of three kinds, as fol- 

(1) Otiring the cold moist climate ot the glacia¬ 
tion: Ttindra, which is a moist marshy plains land 
similar to that now found in northern Canada and in 
Silwria. The animals in such regions were the rein¬ 
deer, musk ox, arctic fox, wnaolly mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, and wolverine. 

(a) During the temperate postglacial climate; Forests 
and mfudoiif land, in which the principal animals 
were the red and fallow deer, wolf, bear, bison, tvild 
boar, forest horse, moose, and cattle. 

(3) During the cold, dry post-glacial climate: 
Steppe or prairie, which consisted of level plains cov¬ 
ered with grass but without forests. The principal 
animals were the steppe horse, suslik, saiga, antelope, 
jerboa, and wild ass. 

TJie great evaporation of water from the ocean and its 
retention on land in tJic form of snow and ice during 
glacial epochs had the efiect of lowering tlie water level 
in the sea for variable depths, the estimates of which 
range from 163 feet to as much as 500 feet, A concom¬ 
itant result was a considerable increase in the surface 
of land areas. During the early part of the third inter¬ 
glacial epoch, dry land extended from Scandinavia to 
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France and die Briusli Isles* Tlien rivers 6owed through 
the hrmd valleys that Jiave since become submerged be¬ 
neath the North Sea, die English Channel, and the Irish 
Sea. To these rivers die Elbe, Rhine, Seine, TJiames,^ and 
others were thbuiaries. It was in late Neolidiic times, 
perhaps 5000-4000 B.C., that Ireland became disconnected 
Jtoin Wales and Scotland and tliat England bc’came de- 
laclied from France. Tlte subsequent melting of the 
glaciers over thousands of years gradually restored the 
sea level by means of the water from the rivers formed 
by Ute tJieltrng ice. It has been estimated that the 
melting of die existing ice of Greenland, j^ntarctica, Alaska, 
Scandinavia, and elsewhere will raise die w'ater level over 
the present area of the oceans approximately 165 feet. 
However, after adjustments of the earth to the shift of 
weight on its surface, the rise probably will not exceed 
125 or 150 feet.i® 

As indicated before, die world now is experiencing a 
glacial retreat and perhaps the commencement of an inter¬ 
glacial period; but, whether it wilt be short in duration or 
extend over tfioiisands of years, only time can tell. 1 he 
average icmperainre over the whole world is increasing, 
glaciers and icebergs are melting, and the ivateis of the 
oceans and iiiierior takes fed by them are rising niartedly. 
It is startling to consider the effects of continual rising of 
water levels in our Great I.akes and the oceans to lag 
or 130 feel higher than now' exist. Already some of our 
coastal cities are being undermined by rising ocean waters. 
Great damage has been caused by floods and erosion 
along shores of die Nordi and Baltic seas and along the 
.Asiatic coiists of the Pacific Ocean. Concurrently, interior 
sources of our ivater supply are diminishing, die country 
increasingly is becoming a desert across its southerly two- 
thirds, and the average temperature is increasing slowly. 
.Analogous changes are occurring in other parts of the 
w'orld. 
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4* Origin of Man, The manner and place of origin 
of the human race are and daubUess will remain die sub¬ 
jects of intensive diought and controversy among scientists, 
The time also is enshrouded in great uncertainty. These 
questions are discussed in detail in odier works and diey 
will not lie treated at length here. 

Scientists are agreed that man did not descend from 
any existing anthropoid stock. There are structural and 
anatomical differences among die ape species and ^nveen 
tliem and man that indicate only collateral evolution and 
at a very remote time. Moreover, there is a fundamental in¬ 
tangible difference between the anthropoids and man 
that tends to prove diat conclusion, namely, the posses¬ 
sion by the latter of the feculty of self-consciousness — the 
awareness of one's ow'u acts or conditions as belonging 
to himself and of their effecis on others — out of which 
(he capability of abstract thought grew. That all human 
beings and the apes belong to the division of mammals 
knotvn as Primates is conceded by the writers, but the 
similarities among them do not imply any direct or lineal 
relationship, since every bone in the body of man is read¬ 
ily distinguishable from die corresponding bone in the 
body of an andiropoid. However, all probably had a 
common ancestor not resembling any of them, long since 
disappeared from the surface of the earth, ivhich we 
would call neither ape nor man in our accepted delinitions 
of those terms. 

In the process of evolution in nature from the low'liest 
form of existence, causal mutation has resulted in the 
ilie establishment of the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms. lAter. there arose die orders w'ithin each king¬ 
dom, the families tv id i in cacli order, the genuses v-dthin 
each Family, and the species within each genus. Thus, 
out oF the mammalian order came the family of Primates, 
from which, after the accrual of definite characteristics, 
another causal mutation^" produced the genus Homo, 
Man, from whom various species, represented by the 
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different racei of mankind, have emanated, apparently in 
southeastern Asia. The ability of all existing human races 
to interbreed proves that they had a common origin. 

Some men inherit conspicuously great stature or un- 
usually long fingers and thumbs. Other men arc short 
in stature and have short fingers and thumbs, eidier thin 
or thick in appearance. The great majority vary between 
these extremes in those characteristics. Similarly, the par¬ 
ticular primates from which man descended must have been 
a small closely-related family group, the members of which, 
by biological chance, inherited longer thumbs, among 
other characteristics, tlian other contemporaneous primates 
possessed. Even the evolution of the long thumb by such a 
small group must have required many thousands of years 
of existence in tropical forests teeming with many savage 
animals. The advantages of such thumbs in grasping objects 
for protection and gain would tend increasingly to de^ 
velop in their possessors unusual alertness, agility, and 
other special qualities. These acquired chaTacteristics ulti¬ 
mately would require an outlet by the process of causal 
mutation IB in a crowded environment of intense compe¬ 
tition among animal life in some tropical region, the pro¬ 
cess carrying with it a meager faculty of self-consciousness. 

Thus, it seems not improbable that man emerged from 
the most highly-developed of the anthropoid primates in 
existence on some Indonesian island (probably Java) 
during the late Pliocene period, 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 
years ago, under circumstances of great stress or natural 
selection in a family group having long thumbs, through 
a broad causal mutation in which he gained tire rudi¬ 
ments of self-coEsciousness as an inherent and integral ele¬ 
ment of his nature.ts At least one male and one female 
mutant necessarily had to appear and survive in the same 
family group for the continuation of the newly-created 
human race. We may call them Adam and Eve. They 
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H'ere a distinct genus and breeding with the collateral 
blood anthropoids of the same family group was biologically 
impossible. In subsequent generations, the segregation 
of self-conrious man from the dumb animals because of 
greater efliciency follonged as a matter of muirse. Thus, 

I he number of mankind increased despite a high mortality 
rate, and their gregarious and leadership instincts gradually 
restilted in tlie improvement of their status as a .separate 
entity from the animal life atetit tliem. 

The successive extinct races of mankind may have 
represented analogous mutatiom within the same family 
group at different times or tvere branches of the original 
mutation of man in that group, since all seem to have 
migrated From southeastern Asia. All except Homo sapiens 
ivere so higlily special i?-edp perhaps because of inbreedingp 
that: they did not possess siirv'ival qualities. Tliey consti¬ 
tuted wliat may he called false starts by nature, on the as¬ 
sumption that Homo sapienx is here to stay. Of course, it 
was possible ibeoretica!ly for more than one race of men to 
have evolved at differenE places in the manner just de¬ 
scribed, but they doubtless would have possessed differ¬ 
ent physical characteristics and probably could not have 
interbred 20 Our interest here is confined to the existing 
* races of mankind, all of which can interbreed and there- 
fore had a common origin. 

Tlie development of man's prehensile potvers accom¬ 
panied by his capability of abstract thotight accorded 
him increasingly greater advantages over alt other con¬ 
temporaneous inhabitants of the cartJi. It is imihinkable 
that even the simplest ciiltnrc, represented by such rude 
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implements as the eoliths, would have appeared among 
a group of beings whid) did not possess the creative fecul- 
ty tliat grows only out of the quality of self-conscious^ 
ness. So far as we know, this power is iniierent in no 
other being than men, the only tool-maker on the earth. 
The phenomenon seems explainable only by die biologi¬ 
cal principle of causal mutation. It included incipient 
moral and ethical ideas for the self-preservation of the 
netv beings in successive generations. 

It follows tiiat the place of origin of man must have ’ 
been in some region tv here such primates lived, but any 
inferences on this point must rest on the most general 
and meager circumstances. Central Asia, India, Malaya, 
Africa, and other regions have tlreir proponents, but the 
odds greatly favor the teeming region of both open land 
and forests in Java, where the oldest remains of mankind 
have been found.®^ Primordial man was unstable and the 
numbers that survived were small. Of the several branches 
that did survive, one alone. Homo sapiens, modem man. 
was destined to possess the capabilities to outlast and an¬ 
nihilate all of the others. For present purposes, we are 
most concerned with the question ■where modem man 
first evolved and so increased in numbers as to be 
able to migrate; ■where he then settled and expanded into 
tribes, some of w'hich dispersed and became the progeni¬ 
tors of the numerous divisions of the major races of the 
ivorld today. Here we arc on more certain ground, especi¬ 
ally as to where he lived before his diversification into 
separate races and whence bis earliest dispersions occurred. 

Primordial man apparently moved slowly northward 
from Java over die Malay peninsula to Indo-China and 
possibly by water lo the Andaman Islands and to Ceylon 
and southern India, though tlie principal movement to 
India must have been to die Ganges Basin and around 
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the Bay of Bengal to the coastal region and the highlands 
of die Dekkan (i.e., "die South," meaning the peninsula). 
Today primitive pre-Dravidian peoples inhabit both the 
easterly and svesterly sliores of the Bay of Bengal, subject 
to repressive environineni; but it may be conjectured 
with confidence that the Turanian (Yellow) race evolved 
in and east of Bunna, tliat die Indafrican (Black) race 
evolved in die Canges River valley, and that the Ary'an 
(Brown) race evolved first on the central plateau of the 
Dekkan and later in northwestern India. This inference 
is supported by the fact that the most primitive branches 
of mankind have been found on and in opposite direc¬ 
tions from the shores of the Bay o£ Bengal and adjacent 
islands, as in East India Islands and Australia and Tas¬ 
mania and in central Africa, and by the further bust that 
the progenitors of the major races of mankind today ap- 
pear to have dispersed in different directions from the 
respective regions indicated above. The early density of 
population in southeastern Asia supports tliis belief. The 
earliest-known movements of mankind into Europe came 
from the southeast. The vast high plateau of Tibet in¬ 
fluenced the direction of tire early migrations. These 
observations provided the key by which the emigration 
of all branches of modern man has been developed in the 
subsequent pages.22 

As stated by Guyot, "In the earliest ages of the world, 
Asia shines alone. It is at once the cradle of civilization 
and tJiat of die nations which are the only representatives 
of culture and which are carrying it, in our days, to the 
extremities of the world. Its gigantic proportions, the 
almost infinite diversity of its soil, its central location 
would render it suitable to be the continent of germs 
and tlie root of that immense tree [man] which is now 
bearing such beautiful £tuit.*’2S 
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5. Geographical Cortsideratians. No other large area 
of the earth presents such a varied surface as Asia. Central 
Asia embraces the largest area of continually dry land 
known to science* Mongolia has not been submerged since 
the Age of Reptiles, about 175,000,000 years ago. The 
plains of northern India, mainly along the Ganges and 
fndtis Rivers, whose present altitude ranges from 300 to 
600 feet above sea level, are flanked on the east, north, 
and west by high mountain ranges, which isolate that 
country from the rest of Asia. On the south, die plateau 
of the Dckkan (peninsula) rises to variable heights above 
the Ganges. The most important mountains arc the great 
Himalayan range on the north, forming the southern 
escarpment of the high Tibetan plateau. As it extends 
eastward from junction with the Hindu Kush and Kara¬ 
koram ranges, it rises precipitately, its greatest peak. 
Mount Everest, reaching an altitude of over 29,000 feet. 
On the cast, the mountains slope southivard into Indo- 
China. On the west, the SuHman range extends north¬ 
ward from the Arabian Sea to junction with the Hindu 
Kush where that range connects with the Karakoram Moun¬ 
tains, forming also the eastern escarpment of another great 
plateau, the Iranian, which comprises Baluchistan, Af¬ 
ghanistan, and Iran. 

The southwestern escarpment of the Iranian plateau is 
formed by the Zagros Afountains, which extend northwest¬ 
ward to junction with the Caucasus Mountains on the 
north and the Taurus Mountains on the ivest and the latter 
in turn continue westward in southern Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) nearly to the shores of die Aegean Sea. On the 
north the Caucasus-^ Mountains connect the Black and 
Caspian Seas, continuing south of the latter as the El¬ 
burz Mountains and casttvard with the Kuren (or Kopet), 
Paropamisus, Hindu Kush, Karakoram and Kuen-Lun 
ranges, constituting a more or less continuous east-and- 
vrest mountain chain that forms the northern escarpments 
of the Iranian and Tibetan plateaus. This long high 
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series of ranges is the boundary between regions of greatly 
different topography, the territory nortli of tire two pla¬ 
teaus (W^estern and Eastern Turkistan} being chiefly low 
steppes (plains) or desert lands. Thus, Tibet (from To* 
bhot, meaning High Pod. from the country’s name Bod), 
surrounded by relatively low land, has been called ihe^ roof 
of the world. Low lands lie beyond the mountainous 
boundaries of Iran, the valley of the Indus on the cast, 
the lowlands of southerly Western Turkistan on the north, 
and Iraq (ancient Mesopotamia) and the irregular terrain 
of Turkey on the w’est. 

The Tibetan plateau begins near the junction of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya Mountains and, broadening, 
extends eastward between the Kuen-Lun and Himalaya 
^fountains at elevations ranging from 17,000 feet to 15,000 
feet, until it breaks off abruptly near Chengtu. in western 
China, to elevations of a,000 feet or less, although the 
slopes bifurcating toward the northeast and the southeast 
arc more gradual. The northerly slope of the Karakoram 
Mountains is quite precipitous. Through passes, particular¬ 
ly the noted Karakoram Pass. 18,550 feet high, decent 
is readily made to the Tarim Basin of Eastern Turkistan. 
Toward the east, the spreading of the Kuen-Liin Moun¬ 
tains produces a more gradual slope from the highlands 
over the Altyn Tagh tow'ard the north and cast and in¬ 
closes the Koko Nor lowland and lake region. Both slopes 
have been the routes of important human migrations. 

The Iranian plateau rises to heights of from 4,000 to 
8,000 feet betw'een the Indus and Tigris Rivers and in¬ 
tervening mountain ranges. Many peaks between 9,000 
and 15,000 feel high adorn it. It is accessible by mountain 
passes on all sides. The interior valley, plain, and desert 
lands form depressions tJiat range from 1,500 to 5,000 
feet abos'e sea level. In the extreme west, in Turkey, be* 
tween the Caucasus and Taurus Mountains^, lie the ir¬ 
regular highlands of Armenia already mentiemed. w’hich 
are a continuation, of the plateau into central and west¬ 
ern Turkey, 

North of the Hindu Kush and Karakoram Mountains 
Me Eastern and Western Turkistan, separated by the 
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Pamirs and the Tien (Shan) Mountains, The Pamirs arc a 
great, broad, rounded ridge, extending north and south 
and connecting important mountain ^ains (the Hindu 
Kush, Karakoram, 5 uliman> and northerly ranges). In the 
Pamirs lie elevated valleys, open and gently sloping to¬ 
ward tiic east but narrow and confined, with a rapid fall, 
toward tlie west. To Uie ancients it separated Asia inirn 
Imaum and Asia extra Imaum* Asia this side and 
Asia beyond the great mountains. The waters of Uie nu¬ 
merous valley streams, with the exception of the easterly 
flow from the Taghdungbash, collect in the Ox us, ivhich 
flows northwesterly to the Aral Sea: the Aksu. from Little 
Pamir I^ke» receives the easterly drainage, tvhich Finds an 
outlet in Uie Aktash valley and joins die Murghab, whidi 
receives drainage from Uie Alichor and Siriz Pamirs. Ab 
the eastern Taghdimgbash stream finds its way into the 
Sirikol and Yarkand rivers and the Great and Little Kara¬ 
kuls send lliejr ivaters to the Oxus and the Kashgar rivers 
respectively, the Neza Tash range and Kizil Art plain 
must be regarded as forming the watershed between East¬ 
ern and W^estem Tutkistan. Tlie Pamirs are important 
as having been the home of races of people, chiefly Aryan 
Kells, from the early times. 

The momentous parts that Eastern Turkistan and "West¬ 
ern Turkistan have played in the migration of both Aryan 
and Turanian races is not yet fully realized. They are 
discussed at length in subsequent chapters. The vast low¬ 
land of Western Turkistan was once largely covered by 
the great Blue (now Aral) Sea, since grenrly reduced in 
area. It is bounded on the ivest by the Caspian on the 
north by Siberia, and on the east by the Tien Shan range 
and the Pamirs. On the souUt are Uie precipitous slopes 
nf the northerly escarpment of Iran. Its elevation ranges 
from below sea-level to about 400 feet above until the 
foothills of the Pamirs are reached. As shown later, it 
was traversed in early migrations of certain branches of the 
human race, A largely similar contrast prevailed on both 
sides of the Caucasus Mountains. 

Beyond the Karakoram and Kuen-Lun ranges on the 
north lies the Tarim Basin of Eastern Turkistan, at an 
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elevation of 5,100 feet or less. Formerly* it was not as arid 
as it is today. It extends to the Gobi Desert of Mon- 
tjolia on the east and is bounded on tlie north by the 
Tien Shan range. It was the homeland of the Nordic 
,\r>'ans for about 4,000 years, until the Turks arrived. 
Passes througli the mountainous districts of Kashgar and 
Samarkand on the west afford passage betiveen Eastern 
and Western Turkistan, and they also have played con¬ 
spicuous parts in pre-historical human affairs, The city 
of Kashgar is situated at the junction of trade routes from 
the Oxus River valley, from Kokand and Samarkand, and 
from Almati, Aksu, and Khoian, the last two leading from 
China and India, in consequence, that city has been con¬ 
spicuous from the earliest times as a political and com¬ 
mercial center. Its altitude is 4,045 feet above sea les-el. 
Certain elevated lands on the east, north of the Koko Nor 
region, roughly mark the division between ancient high¬ 
land and lowland Mongolian habitations, east of which 
the rivers flotv generally in the easterly direction. 

Northeast of die Tien Shan range are other irregular 
mountain ssstems of northwest China and Mongolia, the 
Altai and the Sayan, svhich are interspersed svith valleys 
and passes from the east to the west. .4n important pas¬ 
sage at low elevation extends u'cstward from the Tarim 
Basin between the Tien Slian and Altai Mountains to 
the l,flke Balkhash region and the Kirghiz steppe of ivest- 
ern Asia. This district and southward, before it became 
arid, was for a long time the ancient habitation of the 
Nordic branch of the An'an race, after its migration from 
the Tarim Basin, The importance of this fact will appear 
later. Other important human habitations fof Turanian 
siihraces) were the valleys of the Altai Nfountains and 
those to the north and on both slopes of the Sayan range. 
At the time that those peoples first settled in these re¬ 
gions, western Siberia and Western Turkistan were largely 
under svater, or marshy, or otherwise forbidding to human 
habitation because of an intensely cold climate. It was 
many thousands of years before emigration occurred in 
the svesterly and southwesterly directions, and during 
this time interracial and cultural intercourse and also 
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conflicts hetivcen Turani3n and Ar>^an tribes occurred 
along the westerly mountain foothills from the headwaters 
of the Yenisei River on the northeast to the Iranian 
plateau on the souths vest. These activities also will be 
described later. 

We now shall return to Tibet for more detailed con¬ 
sideration. Important streams, chiefly the Htvang, Yangtsep 
Mekong. Salween, and Irrati.'addy Rivers and their tribii- 
tariesp flo^v from eastern Tibet doivn the easterly slopes 
of that high plateau through southern China, Indo-China^ 
or Burma to the seas. The Brahmaputra and Indus Rivers 
caiT>' the water in opposite directions from the northerly 
slopes of the Himalayas, in southern Tibet^ down through 
the plains of northern India. The former actually flows 
eastward between the Himalaya range and a still more 
vast THOUntain range immediately on its nortli. This high 
plateau may be divided inEo two parts, the lake region^ in 
the center^ west, and northw^estp and the river regionp 
marked by high mountain ranges, in the east, southp and 
westp which have played important hut widely different 
roles in the evolution of the races of man. The Indus 
watershed was a primitive habitation of Ar^^an peoples^ 
ivhile the river region in the east was and still is a series 
of habitations of Turanian peoples. The Indus is the great 
arterial tvater-course in western Tibet and similarlv the 
BrahTnaputra is the most important east-and-west arterial 
ivater-course in southern Tibet. The lake region of central 
Tibet apparently h the region of evolution first of the 
Nordic branch of the Arjan race and afterward of the 
Turkish branch of the Turanian race and where ihe fun¬ 
damentals of civiliMtion received marked impetus from 
the primitive stage more or less common to most peoples, 
d 7 f the civilizations of both ihe East and the West orig¬ 
inated in regions of high altitude^ fat/ored with temperate 
dimaies^ during the late glacial reireats, after about 40,000 
years ago. 

The winds of tl^e tropics, passing over the plains of the 
Ganges Basin in India, reach the Himalayas, ivaier the 
southerly slopes, fertilize the inland valleys, and sup¬ 
port a wonderful verdure up to the stage of eternal snows 
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at about is>ooo feet elevation. But on the tableland be¬ 
yond the ilinialay-is the drought of the regions of the 
sacred-B l.ikes in Tibet, o£ Eastern Turkistan, and of 
Mongolia indicates that they are deprived of this benefi¬ 
cial influence. Consequently, human habitations in Tibet 
have been mainly along the river valleys and around 
various lakes, especially warra*water lakes. This has rc- 
inltcd from the fact chat the snowline on the northerly 
side of the Himalayas is at an elevation in excess of 
16.500 feet. Residence in the vicinity of glaciers is com* 
mon today in consequence of the higher temperature that 
melts them. The average temperature of much of tliis 
highland region by 35,000 years ago, after the increasing 
warmth had accelerated tire VViirnft II glacial retreat, 
probably was not much lower than it is today. The table* 
lands of Tibet and cold Mongolia touch tlie temperate 
or semi-tropical plains of India, southeastern Asia, and 
central China. The traveler frequently may leave on one 
side of tlw mountains tlic snow and the frost of winter to 
find on the other side Uie warm breatli of spring, its 
verdure, and its flowers. 

The lake regions of western Tibet and the highland re¬ 
gions of l^dak, Baltistan, Daidistan, and Kohisian, south 
of the Karakoram and Hindu Kush Mountains, alt ira- 
versed by the upper Indus River,^® possess similar cli¬ 
mates, The monsoons that move between Africa and tlic 
Asiatic highlands modify the temperature of Kashmir and 
the adjacent regions (which include those just naiiied) 
and the mountain ranges on the north shelter them from 
the Siberian coldness, Intense dryness pervades the atnuu- 
phere during nine months of the year. The snowfall is 
light and the western passes arc so little subject to snow¬ 
fall that thev are frequently traversable during the entire 
year. Low temperatures are prevalent tliroughout these 
regions, whose habitable altitude varies roughly from 
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io,ooo feet to i6,ocm> feet except that tlie southerly valley 
of Kashmir proper is at an elevation of 5,000 to 6,000 
feet. The intense cold dry air of autumn and winter 
prevents putrefaction and conduces to rugged health. li 
is a region well adapted to the European racial type. 
Kashmir proper has been fabled in song for its beauty 
and charm {e,g„ in Moore’s Lalln Rookk) and it is tlie 
cliicf health resort of Europeans in India today. 

It apparently was during the Laufen interglacial period 
about 95,000 to 70,000 years ago that the differentiation 
of the three major races in India and Indo-Cluna largely 
occurred. At dial time Turanians must already have been 
moving northeastward into sou diem China and Aryans 
from northwestern India up die lower Indus River valley. 
If die racial differentiations tiad liappened earlier, each 
race would have been greater numerically than it was 
upon die "Wiirm II glacial retreat and each w'ould not 
have been conlined so sharply to its own separate part of 
southern Asia, the Aryans on the west, the Indalricaiis 
(Negroes) in die center, and the Turanians on die e^t; 
there would have been cross-migration and intermingling 
instead of differentiation. 

rJic fourth and filth (Wiirm 1 and II) glaciaiions ap¬ 
pear to have readied tiieir peaks about 100,000 year? 
and 45,000 years ago respectively. The intervening period 
of wamtih. known as the Ijufen retreat, lasted about 
£5,000 yca«.2r During tlie thousands of yeaui of the 
Wiirm I glacial advance snow and ice spread on the high 
moiintaiiis and in the loiver regions and the sparse human 
population in the regions distant from India (chiefly 
Neanderthal and related branches of roan) experienced 
diliiciilty in adaptation to the increasingly ardous condi¬ 
tions of life. It is doubtful iviiether Humo siiliiem had 
yet reached the higlicr altitudes of tlie Indus River or had 
crossed ilie passes in the Suliman Mountains to Iran, but 
On the cast he probably had spread over southeastern 
Asia.2« Long before that die Neanderthal roan had been 
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driven out of Indict Even duting the Laufen regression, 
it is doubtful whether the population of each of the tliree 
major races tvas more than a few tribes and tliey probably 
formed very little more than distant contact with each 
Ollier, For reasons of safetyj they kept separate. 

It lias been proved by spear-heads, scrapers, and odicr 
artifacts found in lo\rer Kashmir Valley tliat primitive 
man had ascended that far nortli as early as 70,000 to 
60,000 years ago.®^ Some even migrated tliencc across the 
Suliman Mountains to nortliem Iran, where skeletal re¬ 
mains of Aryans recently have been found in a cave on 
the southerly shore of the Caspian Sea.s*^ These discoveries 
are not surprising and more findings in harmony with the 
conclusions stated herein may be expected in the future. 

As the intensity of returning cold weather upon die 
advance of Wurm II glaciation became intolerable about 
50,000 years ago, iJomo sapiens was forced back from die 
Indus Valley and Kashmir 10 w'estem India and probably 
also from Afghanistan to low'ei lands on die Iranian pla¬ 
teau. When returning to northern India along the Hi¬ 
malayan foothills, these earliest Aryans ultimately turned 
souUiward and divided and drove out of the Ganges valley 
the progenitors of the Indafrican (or Negro) race, who 
emigrated main ly in two directions, eastward down the 
Malay peninsula toward islands of the Pacific (wJierc 
tiiey are known as the Melanesians) and wesiu'ard across 
southern Iran and Arabia to the continent of Africa, This 
emigration forced the Turanians eastward and north¬ 
eastward and left die progenitors of the Aryan brown 
race in possession of nearly all of India. However, in the 
hill country of Kumau, along the Himalayas, a small 
group of die Negroes was left behind and tlieir descend¬ 
ants live tliere today. The indigenous peoples continued 
to inhabit die Dekkan and constituted the later Dravidian 
tribes. Even in the southerly regions, the lowering of die 
temperature in advance of approaching glaciation was 
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felt keenly. In southern the increased density of 

population stimulated the interplay of human activities, 
rvith the result that man there as well as elsewhere gradu- 
ally was forced to become a social being by his relations 
srith his fellow-beings. 

The return of warmth after the retreat of the Wiinn If 
glaciation 35,000 to 30,000 years ago stimulated the mo¬ 
mentous migration of small tribes of brown Aryan people 
of northwestern India slowly up the valley of the Indus 
for the second time. Ultiniiuely, some crossed the passes 
of the Suliman Mountains to the Iranian plateau and 
others, perhaps by 57.000 years ago, had reached the val¬ 
leys of the tributaries of the Indus in Kohistan, Dardistan, 
Baltistan, Ladak, and western Tibet and the slopes of the 
Karakoiam Mountains. Even earlier, small tribes of yellow 
Turanian people likewise were moving around the south¬ 
easterly and easterly slopes of Tibet and ascending its 
numerous river valleys, because of the less set'erc effect of 
the Wiirm II glaciation in that region. 

Still another glacial advance tvas destined to descend 
upon the highlands and disturb the settlements of those 
people in the west. It was the minor Achen glaciation, 
whose effects began to be felt seriously about 55,000 years 
ago. It impelled the descent of the ma|ori^ of the Aryan 
inhabitants of the Indus valley from their upper settle¬ 
ments southward to warmer cHmesr they were the later 
Indonesians (Polynesians). Those who had reached and 
settled in the valleys of the high Indus River and its tri- 
hiitaries, such as the Shyok, between the Himalayan and 
Karakoram mountain ranges in eastern Ladak and the 
lake region of the northw-estem Tibetan provinces of 
Ngari and Rudok, iverc permanently separated from those 
tvlio had retreated dotvn the Indus. The passes over the 
Suliman Mountains to Afghanistan and Iran also were 
dosed. These inhabitants tuko thus uiere isolated in the 
broad ungiaciated river valleys and aronJid the numerojis 
nuirm-iaater lakes of eastern Tadak and iL'estem Tibet^^ 
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(luriTig tills glacial period ate noiemorthy as having been 
the pTOgenitoTs of the white Keltic and Mordic branches 
of the Aryan tacCj while those who remained west of the 
Sidiman Mountains became the progenitots of the brown 
Cro-Magnon, Mediterranean, Iranian, and Hamiitc branches 
of the same race. AIJ of tliese racial divisions will be 
discussed later. 

While this ghciatton was not as lengthy as the Wiirm 
glaciations had been, it nonetheless made the Tibetan 
jilateau uninhabitable except in the valleys that escaped 
toverance by ice, chiefly those that contained warm-water 
lakes. 3 t Tliese were inhabited in the west by die above- 
named Aryan peoples and in the lake region of central 
Tibet by Turanian (Tungus) tribes that later evolved 
into die Turkish branch of that race. The latter region 
had greater expanse, was much more open, and enjoyed 
immensely more sunshine than the enclosed and bleak 
habitations of the Aryans did. Other easterly Turanian 
tribes, progenitors of latex divisions of that race, moved 
eastw'ard and northeastward to low'cr elevations, ivliere 
die glacial effects svere felt less severely. 

After the Aclien retreat had made the Tibetan high¬ 
lands more widely habitable, approximately 17,000 to 
14,000 years ago, the Aryan and Turanian inhabitants there 
first came into contact in western Tibet, TJieretofore. they 
fiad been kept apart by the great distances and the dif¬ 
ferent glacial effects and this separation was reflected by 
marked difrcrences in their physical evokuion: but long 
habitation at the high elevation also resulted in certain 
similarities of iheir physical development, to be revieived 
later, Ea.sfern Asia, with its peculiar physical nature, al¬ 
ways Jias been the Jiomc of the Turanian subraces, with 
tlieir extremes of culture. Similarly, western Asia has heen 
the home of Uie Aryan subraces, also with their extremes 
of culture, but they have expanded since tlien to embrace 
all of Europe. The Turks, bolgarians, Hungarians, Finns, 
Estonians, Lapps, and certain far northern Ugriaos are 
the only Turanian subraces (oUier than the Basques and 
Etruscans) that have been driven by pressure from behind 
into territory of the Aryans in the west. 
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Important tribal migrations doubtless occurred in east¬ 
ern Asia more or less cominuously during the warm 
period between die Wumi II and Acheri glaciations and 
also through the latter glacial period because of its minor 
influence on the lowlands, but such movements ivere long 
retarded in the wesL Tlie highland valleys and the low¬ 
lands of Asia were admirably adapted to receive migra¬ 
tions of early man and, by their highly varied altitude 
and climate^ were conducive to the attainmeiu of diver¬ 
sified racial characteristics. The climate of the Old ^V^orld 
during tile postglacial era became clianicterlsiically dryj ex¬ 
tremely hot or cx>ld, and largely aiidi and its land area 
finally consisted of platcaus> deserts, and steppes* Deserts 
now extend from the Pacific to the Atlantic, across Mon¬ 
golia, Eastern Tnrkistanp Iran, Arabia, and Africa, While 
there was much less ariditji^ and more productiveness thou¬ 
sands of years ago, Asia {except in the extreme south) al¬ 
ways has been a region of scarcity of vegetation: but 
animal life flourished greatly in its dry, hot or coldt excit¬ 
ing climate. It is the domain of the higher animals — 
the mammalia, ivild and domestic^ the dog, horse^ oXj, 
chimpanzcCi gorilla^ and orang-utan. Thus, Asia is the 
primitive seat of high civilization. 

Emphasis also must be laid on the existence of a gen¬ 
erally temperate climate longitudinally from die Pacific 
to the Atlantic across central Asia arid Europe. This 
resulted in the same types of vegetation and animals 
tliroughout^ with the same general forms and the same 
species. SiinilaiiLy likewise existed along tlie great moun¬ 
tain axis through the Himalaya^ Hindu ICush, Caucasus^ 
Taurus. Alpine* and Pyrenees ranges, from the far East 
to the far West. Owing to the peculiar adaptability of 
southwestern Asia to liunian activities — its favorable 
climate, increasing aridity, and the absence of forests — 
prehistory evolved the most rapidly in that region. His¬ 
tory has marked out the temperate climes as the habita¬ 
tion of the progressive and refined branches of the human 
race: that fact is conspicuous and important, for funda* 
mental reasons* Man's progress is mtellectiial and moral 
and it is accomplished by tlic exercise of his energies and 
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faculties, tor which the temperate zones have proved to be 
the most suitable. Western Asia, from India to the Medi- 
teiiancan, is the spiritual center of mankind and the 
cradle of man’s social nature. The perfection of Jesus 
philosophy and psychology was the result of his supj^d 
re yeaK' sojourn in Media and Persians and protobly in 
India* The exiremes of the torrid and the frigid zones 
ahvays have eiterdsed a retarding influence on man s pr^ 
greas, so tliat stagnation has resulted, as with the Ind- 
Africa ns (Negroes) of Africa, on the one hand, and. the 
Eskimos, Ugrians, and other peoples of the Arctic zone, 
on the other hand, causing physical, intellectual, psycho¬ 
logical, and other differences with other peopl«. 

The cold clinmte of the central Asiatic highlands and 
noriliward during the last glacial retreats retarded the 
progress of the races inhabiting those regions unul they 
had emigrated to more temperate regions, tvhile the 
pie in the gentler climate south of the mountains 
in a more favorable environment. This is well discussed 
by Guyot* 3 a Along the biconiinental axis the transition 
is abrupt and the two climates are far apart. The high 
ridg&s arrest at once the icy winds of the north and me 
softened breezes of the south and separate the two do¬ 
mains* The contrast of the wo climates could not fail 
CO have great influence on the peoples of the two regions. 
This has been revealed from earliest times in the most 
remarkable manner. In the north, the arid tablel^ds, the 
steppes, and the forests condemned man to the life of the 
hunter and the shepherd, and he was nomadic and bar¬ 
barous. In the south, the fruitful plains and a milder 
climate invited the people to agriculture, and ih^ 

Gxed establishments and became civilized. Substantially 
the same contrast existed on both sides of the irregular 
chain of mountains extending northeasterly from «ie 
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Pamirs to and beyond Late Baikal, which separated the 
cold Siberian region from tJic wamier Chinese desert and 
coastal plains. Thus, in the very interior of the historic 
continent there have existed from early times barbarous 
and civilized i^^orlds more or less side by side. But two 
worlds so widely different could not remain in contaa 
without reacting upon each other ultimately^ In all ages, 
As^aves of barbarous people have issued from the nordi 
and overcome the civilized regions by their destructive¬ 
ness. But. as after the storm nature assumes new stren^li. 
so the civilized nations, enenated by too long prosperity, 
have been restored to youth and vitality by the admixture 
of these rough but vigorous children of nature from ihe 
north. Numerous jllustratioDs will readily occur to the 
reader and others tv ill be presented in later chapterSp 

During the last gireat glaciation (Wutm 11 ), the wa ter 
level in the Pacific Indian, and Atlantic Oceans was much 
lower til an after the glaciers had melted and their waters 
had flowed back to the seas. The shores of southern and 
eastern Asia projected much farther out into the water 
and formed land bridges to Australasia and Ocean ica 
tvhere thousands of islands now stand. The greater ex¬ 
panses of land in the south Pacific may have reached 
w’^idiin relatively close distance of South America and ex¬ 
tended in other directions in its ivaters. Emigration from 
India in this general direction was then very^ readily ac¬ 
complished, and tt is probable that Pre-Dravidians and 
later Indafricans (Negroes) intermittently moved south- 
eashvard from very early times^ perhaps even during the 
height of the ^Viinn 11 glaciation, as the pressure of other 
peoples behind them became too forceful to resist. 

The glacial effects were tjuitc marked on the Himalaya, 
Caucasus. Taurus, Syriann Alps, Pyrenees, and Atlas ^foun- 
tains. Til is prevented niigration northward or ’ivestvvard 
into the Mediterranean basiUt leaving the most feasible 
courses of migration to^vard the southeast, the southwest, 
and the northeast. Even on the plateau of the Dekkan 
of India the cold ivas severely felt and die Negroes of 
the Ganges River basin apparently ivcrc not attracted to 
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that region as a new habitation even if they could have 
gained it from the tribes long settled there and better 
adapted to withstand the increasing cold. However, the 
existence of negroid features among some of the existing 
peoples of the Dekkan indicates that there was ,wroe in¬ 
filtration of Negroes from the Ganges valley in that region. 

The climate" of Africa gradually became humid and 
enervating and conduced to human stagnation. The Sa¬ 
hara Desert was drying up rapidly at that time. Northern 
Africa was connected with Ettrope across the present straits 
of Sicily and Gibraltar, The Atlas Mountains and more 
easterly highlands inclosed the Mediterranean basin. At 
that lime there was no such Mediterranean Sea as now 
exists. The area then comprised simply a lake in the west 
and another in the cast, each of considerable depth. Pro¬ 
fessor Sucss^t shows that a large part of tlie eastern Medi¬ 
terranean basin was still dry land at the time that the 
last glaciation (the Achen) reached its peak, so that the 
present Mediterranean Sea was the result of the action of 
flood waters from the melting ice during this glacial re¬ 
treat, Not only tvas the w'ater level in the two lakes 
raised, but the glacial floods also raised the water level in 
the Allantic Ocean. It is believed that the pressure of 
water in the ocean burst through at Gibraltar, whereupon 
progressive erosion during tlic succeeding thousands of 
years cut the straits at Sicily and increased the water level 
in the eastern lake, thereby combining the two lakes into 
the present sea. 

At the end of the Piileoantliropic age of man the Brit¬ 
ish Isles were still joined lo the European continent, and 
an extension of the Rhine River Bowed into Norfolk. 
Tlie Adriatic and Red Seas and the Persian Gulf then 
were narrower than they are now: in fact, they may 
have been only small lakes, if tliey existed at all, and 
the Near East was much less arid. Howrever, in general, 
the continents had attained much of their present forms. 

Finally, as the Achen glacial retreat svas well under 
wav up on the brisk rise of temperature about 16.000 
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years ago, the glaciaL effects diminished in the more fa¬ 
vorable regions and ilie masses of snow and ice that had 
accumulated in the highlands and mountain passes grad¬ 
ually diminished. This invited migration in various di¬ 
rections, jjarticularly from westerly Iran. Turanian tribes 
moved up the Tibetan river vjslleys on the southeast and 
east and the Turks increased in numbers in eastern and 
central Tibet. The latter subscc|uentty ^ined possession 
of the lake region of soiith-central Tibet, whence they 
ultimately made contact witli the Aryan race in western 
Tibet and Ladak and greatly influenced the foiirse of 
history, as later portrayed. Even today Tibet is said to 
he the loftiest and loneliest country in the world, with 
its rare fauna, flora, and birds. It comprises an area of 
more than i.ooo.ooo square miles, about one-third nf 
that oF the United States. Its huge girdle of almost in¬ 
accessible mountains has kept the land isolated and 
lai^eJy unknown. Its present population is only about 
.f,000,000, svholly Turko-Mongolian of race, for reasons 
explained later. 


G. Socinl Einergencg of PrimOTdiai Man. Tlic oldest 
human remains or prehistoric implements of man that 
have been found thus far back less than a million 
years. During the first half-million or more years of man’s 
existence on earth he must have been so low in intelli¬ 
gence and his acquisition of culture so slight that he 
failed to leave any impress of his doings. In appearance 
he probably was of modlal height, muscular, ssdth promi¬ 
nent shoulders, neck, and mouth and receding forehead 
and chin. He was dark-complexioned and also quite 
hairy. Since he started from meager beginnings, the great 
iiazards of life, due to disease, the elements, and the 
animals, reptiJes and otlier forms of life, prevented any 
rapid increase in population. But his experience in pro¬ 
tecting his life and in gaining sustenance, since he had 
to live by his rudimental wits and the use of his hands, 
gradually developed his nerv'ous system, imagination, and 
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mentality. His range of vision enpandcd and tvith tt 
came a fuller understanding of the world around him, 
which continually increased his store of mental impres¬ 
sions. 

In the course of time, as a result of this evolution 
of his higher faculties and of his restless inquisitiveness 
and gros%'ing self-confidence, man's appearance became less 
animal and more human. His mouth tended to recede 
and his forehead to grow. As the only being endoived 
with the faculty of self-consciousness, man was able to 
wander about the earth with greater skill and rapid¬ 
ity than the primates or other animals and was belter 
able to adapt himself to varying environment and cir¬ 
cumvent his enemies and avoid or overcome difficulties 
and dangers. His continual advancement in human ef- 
fictcnc,', sociahilitv, and ciiUure alivays has been cor¬ 
related wdili his erect posture, the increasing use of hi.s 
rhumb, the interaction of his nervoas system and brain, 
and his acquisition of the power of speech. His early 
struggles with numerous enemies and the forces of na¬ 
ture had the effect of ruthlessly weeding out those un¬ 
fitted to surv'ivc under the new conditions of life in the 
open. Thus, bv natural selection, real men were evolved 
from the surviYors. 

As early as the Eocene and Oligocene geologic epochs 
there is noticeable a sharp and worldwide division be¬ 
tween the forest-living and the plateau-living inhabitants 
of the earth, the former remaining stationary or regres¬ 
sive and the Litter becoming tlie alert, progressive, and 
forward-looking types. The same division apparently oc¬ 
curred among the primates during the later (Pliocene) 
epoch. 

According to Osborn, the brain of primitive man was 
far more human in development than the jaw, from 
which it has been inferred that the evolution of the 
Ijrain preceded that of the mandible and also preceded 
the development of pulchritude of facial features and 
of bodily characters in gcncral.^6 The brain had a bulk 
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of nearly 1,300 cubic centimeters, ranking among tlie 
smaller brains of today and surpassing that of the primi‘> 
live Australians, which rarely exceeded 1,850 cubic cen* 
timeters. 

Primordial man apparently lived in the open but re¬ 
sorted to trees, rock shelters, and caves as means of self- 
protection from animal life. Living in a tropical climate, 
he wore no clothing until forced to do so by tlie in¬ 
creasing coldness of tlie glaciations of the Pleistocene 
age, when he also took to living in shelters and at the 
entrance of caves. Not only was die population kept 
down by an appallingly high death rate but the desire 
for offspring probably was mud) less intense Uian it was in 
later years-* upon the discovery of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, when the labor of children 
was helpful and the possession of wealth became a fac¬ 
tor. Large Emilies were a hindrance to ptimidve man's 
movements and the preservation of his life among more 
powerful enemies. Subnormal offspring died early; de¬ 
formed children were ruthlessly put to death; adults 
unable to carry their burdens of life were cruelly pun¬ 
ished or executed. Thus, it was a very harsh rule of 
the survival of die fittest, but out of the welter special 
types or unusually able individuals evolved. 

There was tlien very little social life and early man 
probably wandered over the earth in family groups only. 
He gathered his food, such as insects, lizards, dead ani¬ 
mals, sheil-hsh, eggs, vegetation, etc., from the earth. His 
only weapon was a stone, without a handle, which he 
hurled from his hand. His earliest handicraft, simple in 
the extreme, is represented by the eoliths that have been 
found at various places. Yet there was a great gulf be¬ 
tween man and the animals by his novel possession of 
the supreme quality of self-consciousness, which in time 
was to enable him to become the master of the earth. 

The Ilextble and adaptable hand of man. rvidi its devel- 
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oped thumb, lent itself readily to the use of various na¬ 
tural objects, such as sticUs or stones, for weapons or im¬ 
plements. From this stage it was but a step to the 
manufacture and the use of tools, w*hich led naturally 
to developments in three directions. First, it is uoUltely 
that any creature possessing die strcngtli of man could 
use tools long without striking sparks and discovering 
the possibilities of fire. Second, die use of tools led to 
the manufacture and use of clothing and ornaments. 
Third, the use oE tools facilitated die construction of 
fixed abodes or domiciles wherein man would be safe 
from at least the majority of his four-footed enemies. 
Such an abode presumably then became the abiding place 
of the female, in whidi she found protection and to 
which food was brought regularly by the male for joint 
consumption, Man is the only vertebrate wiUt slowly- 
developing young, born one at a time, diat live continu¬ 
ously in art enclosed abode or domicile. Such a manner 
of life permits the rapid bearing of young, for, with die 
mother protected and provided for, she may devote her¬ 
self entirely to the rearing of the children. The develop 
ment of a dependent f^ily, including young of ro^y 
different ages, doubtless necessitated the interpretation 
by die parents of a great number of different sounds, 
which may be assumed to hav'c laid die foundation for 
the beginnings of articulate human speech. So we find 
dial all the things drat make man human may be trac^ 
back to the potentialities of tire flexible hand widi its 
developed thumb guided by a brain capable of develop 

ing those potentialities, 

It was die Wiinn I glaciation that made man a so¬ 
cial being, when the clan or tribe, the first social group, 
doubtless w'as formed by the clinging together of related 
families. Even in the summertime, the icy winds from 
the vast surfaces of snow blew for hundreds of miles 
over unglaciated areas. The glaciations^ increased very 
slowly, affording ample time for tlie adjustment of the 
life that was able to survive, but most of the mammals 
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gave up the struggle. Nfan and hu companion, the dog, 
were the most conspicuous survivors. By being kept in 
caves and other shelters by the cold weather for long 
periods of time, social habits srere developed by tnan 
and progress in the arts was greatly stimulated, sudi 
as clothes-making, striking fire from dint, and carving ivors' 
tusks, stone, and bone. Language improved by this social 
contact, and the exchange of ideas, aims, and ideals gave 
the impetus to a social revolution. The poorer intellects 
among the people were then able to profit by the ideas 
and discoveries of the better, and all who came in con* 
Cici rapidly progressed in primitive civilisation. Thus, 
this and the later shorter glacial periods hastened and 
intensified the process of evolution. TTiis increase in gen* 
eral intelligence and the interplay of human relations 
and activities resulted in the making of better weapons 
and in tire acquisition of better supplies of food, Man, 
in fact, had evolved from a mere gatherer of readily 
obtainable vegetable and animal food to the stage of 
hunting and fishing. He developed formidable wcaMru, 
such as shaped stones, sticks, clubs, bolas, flint knives, 
}ave1ins, darts, and harpoons for hunting and spears, 
bone-hooks, arrows, nets, and other devices for fishing. 
.As his energy' and intelligence Improved, he became in¬ 
creasingly skillful as a hunter and fisher and he also 
became more venturesome in Ills migrations. 

The use of clothing, once adopted for protection dur¬ 
ing ilte cold glacial weadier, never was discontinued. 
Skins were used for clothing, also cloth made of grass, 
leaves, .ind reeds, w'oveu or plaited. Thread u'as made 
of fiber and bone needles were developed and used. 
Doubtless die increasing use of clothing and the process 
of artificial selection gradually ejected a reduction of 
the bodily hairiness of mnin, Both men and women used 
coloring matter and other modes of decoration on their 
bodies, mainly to attract the opposite sex, Uldmately, 
man reached the stage of evolution where his accumu¬ 
lated culture began to exert a greatly accelerated effect 
and his cultural progress became infinitely more per¬ 
ceptible. 
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The prevalence of approKimately the Qielkan type 
of culture all over the world about 400>000 years ago 
is not nece^rily due to origin in a single place and 
diSusion theiefrom but to the general similarity of hu* 
man needs and human invention to satisfy those needs. 
The most practical procedure was first to utilize those 
natural objects nearest at hand for tools and weapons, 
such as flint and quartzite for hunting purposes, shaped 
stones for weapons, etc. The discovery of fire and the 
development of the hearth by early Acheulean timeses 
at the latest is proved by the layers of charred wood and 
bones found in the industrial deposits of that age. The 
cold climate of Acheulean times at the close of the thW 
glaciation was the same as that during the preceding 
late Chellean times. It was followed by the ttfarni Acheul¬ 
ean times of the last major interglacial period, which 
after thousands of years became cold again as the fourth 
glaciation began. From that time tire home in the 
cold climes became the social center, which stimulated 
the growth of human culture and virtues. Man learned to 
store food for periods of hunger when the frozen streams 
and pools in winter made shellfish and fish not obtainable 
and vegeution was scanty. It was necessary for him to de¬ 
pend upon the slaughter of big game for winter’s sup¬ 
ply of food, and this experience increased his intelligence 
and skill. An illustration is the many uses to which the 
man of northern Asia and Europe applied the products 
of the reindeer. Its hide provided him with clothing, 
its flesh and bone-marrow were food, and the horns were 
carved to furnish tools and weapons, Man's gradual cul¬ 
tural improvement from early Chellean times through 
the warm or cold Chellean and Acheulean periods evi¬ 
dences a corresponding evolution of mental dev'clopment 
and manual skill. But the next, or Mousterian, stage 
shows a turn to retrogression as the Wiirm I glaciation 
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began in the VVe5t.=i» Neanderthal man vvas in a state of de¬ 
terioration because of the blighting hardships of the last 
great glaciation* when cold and moist climate prevailed 
al[ over Europe as far south as northern Spain and 
northern Italy. Apparently, he was incapable of survival 
there or on the Russian steppes, where very hot sum¬ 
mers were followed by intensely cold inters with hig^ 
winds. 

Our greatest deficiency in information pertains to the 
cultural status of the ancestors of the present races while 
they inhabited souiheastem Asia, mainly Burma and re¬ 
gions eastward, northeastwardp and southeastward for the 
Turanians, the Ganges River basin for the Indafricans, 
and the Dekkan and western India for the Arj^ans, dur¬ 
ing the Pleistocene ^Wiirm I) ice age, 100,000-75,000 
years ago. In fact* they arc practically undiscovered links 
in these anthropological lines of descentn While the cool¬ 
ness from the Himalayan glaciers exerted a stimulating 
effect on them, the absence of extreme glacial effects pro¬ 
vided a saliitary*^ environment for their cultural advance¬ 
ment, contrary to the forbidding conditions of habitation 
that prevailed in northern and western Asia and in Eu¬ 
rope. Verification is found in the later evolution of the 
Neolithic culture in central Asia* especially in Turkisian 
and Iran for Turkish Turanian and Iranian Aryan phases 
respectively. This culture is characterized by the use of 
polished stone implements, particularly the stone ax per¬ 
forated and attached to a wooden handle, the bow and 
arrow^ the use of plants and seeds and the beginning of 
crude agriculturcp the development of pottery and cook¬ 
ing, the domestication of animals, and plaiting and w'eav- 
■Tig. 

The more favorable climatic conditions enabled the 
ancestors of modem man in southern Asia to develop 
naturally and more or less uniformly and to attain a 
high all-around status physically, mentally* and morally 
while contemporaneous man in Europe was retre^essing. 
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It is inconceivable that they had evolved no higher con* 
currently than Homo NranderthalensiSt a coarsen heavy* 
brutish type of being. They must then have closely re¬ 
sembled modern, man. As stated by Osborn, "No doubt, 
oor ancestors of Uie early Stone Age were brutal in 
many respeciSp but die representations which have been 
made chiefly by French and German artists of men ivith 
strong gorilla or chimpanzee characteristics are, I believe, 
unwarranted by the anatomical remains and are contrary 
to the conception which ive must form of beings in 
the scale of rapidly ascending inteliigence/'^o The com¬ 
plete extermination oE all odier bmnehes of the human 
stock by Homo sapiens is acceptable evidence chat he 
had reached a higher stage of evolution physically and 
mentally than the others long before the Wtirm I glacial 
[idvance. By die time of the second interglacial perlotl, 
the Mindel-Riss, he probably had progressed Ear in the 
Paleolithic {or Old Stone Age) culture, making arrow¬ 
heads and spearheads and inhabiting caverns where he 
could find them. But it i.vas still many thousands o£ 
years before he had evolved in southern Asia to the 
status where he coidd begin his conquest of the surEace 
of die earth, including the extermination o£ his collat¬ 
erals wherever he might find them, ivhich he did in Asia 
and later in Europe. He had yet to reach the density 
of population in iichich the formation of clans and tribes 
became necessary for security and Eor aggression and mi¬ 
gration. This condition perhaps was reached during the 
last major in ter glacial periodt the Riss-Wdrm, and the 
succeeding ’^VUrm glaciation. 

Osborn shotv^s, by cuing from Lucretius* poem De 
Rerum Naiuro^ wTiiten before 53 B.C. and based on Greek 
philosophy and science* that the Greeks had anticipated 
remarkably ’ii^ell our present knowledge of the prehistor^^ 
of man,—'his potverful frame* his ignorance of agricul¬ 
ture, his dependence on tlte fruits and animal products of 
the earth, his discovery of lire and of clothing, his chase 
of wild beasts with clubs and missile stonesp his repair to 
caverns, his contest with the lion and the boar, his in- 
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vention of rude huts and dwellings, the softening of his 
nature through the sts*eet influence of family life and of 
children, all these arc veritable stages in our prehistoric 
development."'*** The evolution of tribal life w*as a conse¬ 
quence of increasing density of population for the assur¬ 
ance of greater security, and maTriage, tvhicli doubtless 
at first w'as a habit, subsequently became a tribal instb 
tution. regulated by custom and law. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into any lengthy dis¬ 
cussion of man’s subsequent social progress odtcr than to 
say til at he ultimately advanced to the pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural stages in Neolithic times and finally to the 
Copper, Bronze, and Iron stages. But through all the 
ages the fear of disease, incurable illness, and early death 
has beclouded man's progress. Ancient man was subject 
to nearly every ailment known to modern man and there 
was little or no relief from most sicknesses. Few adults 
survived beyond 30 years, Tlve "child of nature" of the 
early ages suffered teeth, bone, and tissue diseases, was 
crippled by rheumatism and arthritis, and was attacked by 
germs, vermin, insects, and parasites, so that his short span 
of life must have been full of distress and trouble aside 
from the terror caused by tvild beasts that beset him on 
every side. Infant survival must have been appallingly 
small. But despite his difficulties and periodical retrogres¬ 
sions, an unceasing Divine purpose has pervaded man's 
existence doten through the ages, riiiman evolution is the 
unfoldmcnt of life from within or the expanding self-ex 
pression of the ego, however crudely it may he done. Since 
tliere is nothing in die effect that was not in die cause, the 
potentiality of man’s continued improvement loward mor* 
al perfection is implied by his advancement to present 
Standards. His principal requisite is to learn increasingly 
well how to live in harmony with the laws of nature, which 
are the laws of Cod. 

The discovery' of agriculture was virtually the begin¬ 
ning of civilization, since it produced a settled state of 
society and tlie assurance of a food supply. Agricultural 
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implements were then invented. At first probably the hoe 
appeared, then perhaps the plow, followed by sickles, 
flails for threshing, stones for grinding into flour, one 
slightly hollowed and the other a rolling pin, as revealed 
by objects found at many Neolithic sites and lake dwell-* 
ings throughout Europe. As the effects of the ice ages passed, 
desert areas appeared and irrigation became necessary as 
oases became scarce. As settlements sprang up, popula¬ 
tion increased rapidly, the domestication of animals fol¬ 
lowed, dwellings and a fixed mode of life arose, and wealth 
was accumulated. Trade with neighboring settlements was 
fostered. Villages grew into intercommunicating towns 
and cities, and outlying regions were explored. With 
increased knowledge of distant regions, emigration spread 
to desirable areas and rivalry for tlie better sites of habi¬ 
tation Increased. 


7, Primitive Mankind, Primordial Man, who originally 
evolved from the Primates with the endowment of a 
developed thumb and tlie peculiar faculty of self-con- 
ciousness, however meager it may have been at the time,*t 
marked the inception of different species of Genus 
Homo. Among the various outbranchings from this hu- 
man stem were the precursors of the many past and pre¬ 
sent races. These branchings, in course of time, assumed 
divers! ftcattons in development, some for the better and 
others for the worse, considered from the survival stands 
point. Tlie fossil remains of members of a number of pri¬ 
mal branches have been found among geologic deposits at 
various places on the earth's surface, by means of which 
anthropologists have distinguished certain specific races, 
such as Java Man (Homo Pithecanthropits Erectus), Peip¬ 
ing Man (Homo Sinanthropiu), Rhodesian Man (Homo 
Rhodesiemis), Heidelberg Man (Homo Heidetbergensis), 
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Neanderthal Man (Homo Neanderthatemis), Homo Eoan- 
thropus (yet to be verified),*^ and Modem Man {Homo 
Sapieris), Tiius, for hundreds of thoiisands of years primi¬ 
tive types of men roamed tar and wide over the genial 
parts ot Asia, Africa, and Europe, svith the advance and 
retreat of the glaciations. But modem anatomists-ts gen¬ 
erally agree tliat none of the earlier races was the 
ancestor of any of the others and that each represented a 
different bran^ of the human stem, but the remains of 
a recogniaable ancestor of modem man have yet to be 
found. The last to appear in this evolutionary process. 
Homo sapienSt attained exceptional skill, a better-balanced 
nen^ous system, and a higher intelligence, and tvas able to 
supplant all the other races. The acquisition of human 
qualities doubtless made it possible for man to roam about 
the earth more rapidly than other mammalia had done, be¬ 
cause he was able to adapt his behavior to varying condi¬ 
tions and in the light of his fuller understanding to evade 
difficulties and circumvent dangers.^’* 

Diversification of evolution under varying conditions 
is a mysterious law of nature. Tlie variety of types and 
species of plants and animals evolved has kept pace with 
the diversity of lands, seas, and other physical circimi- 
Btances that serves as the basis and the condition for plant 
and animal development.^^ Similarly, the law has oper¬ 
ated in causing the emergence of numerous differentiated 
types of men. The Pleistocene (or last great ice) epoch, 
which began from 600,000 to 1,000,000 years ago with 
the advent of the low temperature that resulted in the first 
known glacial advance, is divided into several periods 
from the standpoint of improvement of human culture. 
Their names are derived mainly from the places in Europe 
where the different types of artifacts were first discoverw. 
The development and diffusion of cultural products were 
greatly influenced by the glacial advances and retreats. The 
periods arc shown belotv, correlated according to Ice Age 
and cultural chronology. 
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Type of Man 

Ice Age Epoch 

Type 

of CuUhtc 

Paleoani hropic: 



Java Man (Homo Pith* 
ecanthropm Erec t us) 

pliocene 

(Pre-Glaciat) 

Eolithic 

Solo (Java) Man (slight¬ 
ly more advanced)^® 

1 Interglacial 

Eolithic 

Peiping Man (Homo 
Sinanthropus} 

I Interglacial 

Pre-Chellean 

Rhodesian Man (Homo 
Rhodesiensis) 

II Interglacial 

Pre-Chellean 

Heidelberg Man (Homo 
Heidelbergcnsis) 

II Interglacial 

Chellean 

Neanderthal Man (Ho- 
Ttio Neanderthakmij) 

Neanthropic’, 

III Glacial, 

III Interglacial, 
and TV Glacial 

Acheulean and 
Mousterian 

Earliest in tine of de¬ 
scent of Modem Man 
(Eaanthropic)j yet to be 
discovered, perhaps on 
Java and in Malaya 

? 

? 

Pre-Dra vidian 

f 

? 

Grimaldi Man (Indafri- 
can: Negro) 

Wiinn Glacial Ad¬ 
vance 

Aurignacian 
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Earliest Turaniao 

Same 

? 

Briinn Man (from Iran 
or India earlier) 

Subsequent Inter- 
glacial 

Solutrean 

Cro-Magnon Man (from 
Iran via Africa) 

Later same Inter¬ 
glacial 

Magdalenian 

Modem Mam 



Pre-Dravidian, Dravidian 
and Indonesian, Indafri- 
can (Negro), Turanian 
(Yellow-Red), and Ary¬ 
an (Brown-White) 

Differentiated 
evolutions from 
Eoanthropus man 
in southeastern 

Asia 

Microlithic 

Maglomosean 

Neolithic 


All of the Palcoanthropk races are said to stand closer 
in evoLution to the andiropolds ti^an to Homo sapiens. 
^Vhether or not one or faotJi of the Java men were in the 
direct line of descent of modem man may never be known~ 
both readily could have been. The other Paledanchropic 
races could have branched off at different times before 
or after Solo man did,^ but this question likewise may 
never be determined. Presumably Homo sapiens progress¬ 
ed irre^larly through all of the earlier stages of cultural 
evolution in Malaya, IndoChina, and India by 125*000- 
100,000 years agOj but probably at a faster pace tlian 
Paleoantl^ropic man did, as befitted his greater inteUi- 
gence; the Mousterian culture of Neanderthal man is still 
used by certain primitive tribes. Apparently, no descendants 
of other branches of Paleoanthropic man have existed on the 
earth during the last 15,000 years* The first Neanthropic 
man identified in Europe* the Grimaldi, apparently came 
by the Gibmhar land bridge from Africa and was Ind- 
african (Nt^o)* later discussed. 

Despite their groping toivurd civilizationp as revealed 
by uncovered products of their industry. Nature ruthlessly 
cast aside all other species of Genus Homo except modem 
man. As one group exterminated and succeeded another* 
genetic tujsoundness and Instability recurred, Man with 
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survival qualities could not be rnoldcd from such ma^cnal. 
Homo sapiens inherited greater survival values, ultimately 
gained complete possession of the earth, and now has die 
opportutiiry to demonstrate whether he can reach greater 
heights or ultiiriately will be succeeded by a stronger* wiser, 
and more deserving race. 

hfembers of all earlier branches of the primordial stem 
seem successively to have migrated in various directions over 
die earth from centers of evolution, depending on the 
geography of the continents at the time. Evidences of 
them have been found in the East IndieSp Chiuap western 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. It is doubtful whether any reached 
America prior to the arrival of tire earliest Amerinds (In¬ 
dians) with one possible eveeptiou discussed later. As each 
race in turn became dominanip it drove its predecessors 
farther toward the habitable remote parts of the earthp 
where diey perished in one way or another. Glaciations 
and disease were effectual agencies in this extermination. 
From the severe stages of the Wurm fl glaciation on the 
Tibetan highlands about 50,000 years ago until the re¬ 
treat of that glaciation about 15.000 years later, the crowd¬ 
ing of Indonesians in northwestern India from the higher 
elevations of the Indus valley because of the coldness had 
the effect of forcing the Black or Indafrican race from 
that country about 50^000 years ago- Many moved east- 
w^ard toward the Pacific islands^ but the vast majority w^eni 
westw'ard along the shores of southern Iran and southern 
Arabia to Africa* where they gradually spread over that 
land south of the Sahara Desert. As that desert then was 
drjdng up, diis large migration forced the remainder of 
Neanderthal man there toward the north west, W'hence 
he crossed to Spain and France and added his cultural 
achievements to die Achulean culture of his predecessors 
in Europe, which already had spread nortliward and east¬ 
ward in Europe as far as feasible under the rigorous con¬ 
ditions of the Alpine and Baltic glaciers. The result of 
this impact from Africa was the Mousterian culture shown 
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lo have prevailed among Neanderthal man in Europe 
during the centuries of deierioration of that race, until 
it was supplanted, at least in the southerly coastal region, 
by the Auringacian culture of the Grimaldi man of Homo 
sftpions from Africa via Gibraltar during the ^Vu^n II 
glacial retreat of 40,000 years ago. 

It was not umil approximately 25,000 years ago, appar¬ 
ently at the end of tlie Wurm II glacial retreat and tlie 
beginning of tlic minor Ac hen advance, that Europe was 
invaded directly from the East along one shore of the 
Black Sea and up the Danube Valley by the BrunH (Brux, 
Pred-most, Combe Capelle, and Galley Hill) race, appar¬ 
ently a branch of tlie Veddas*^ of India or a remnant of 
earliest Iranians along the southerly shore of the Caspian 
Sea, who introduced the Solutrean culture. It spread north¬ 
ward to Ukrainia, Moravia, and Poland, and westward to 
Bavaria and France. It was shortly followed by the Cro- 
Magnon branch of tlie Aryans from the Iranian Plateau, 
which reached western Europe across nortltem Africa 
and the Gibraltar land bridge. This race introduced the 
Magdalenian culture in the ivest, which soon supplanted 
the Solutrean and earlier cultures. The thoroughness with 
which the earlier or all of the Grimaldi, Briinn, and Cro- 
Magnon branches of Homo sapiens exterminated Homo 
Neandcrthalensis in Europe has left (he disappearance of 
the latter a mystery, although essentially it was no differ¬ 
ent from what already had occurred in Africa. At that 
time the Neanderthal race apparently was in a state of 
physical deteriotation and hence may easily have been 
swept out of existence. Pestilences may have taken heavy 
toll. Its annihilation in Asia probably occurred earlier 
and even less is knoivn of the movements and customs of 
its antecessors in that continent. That this race lived there 
is proved by the fact that Neanderthaloid artifacts have 
been found recently in the province of Ordos. North 
China. 

The circumstance that no races of men of these earlier 
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types exist anywhere on the earth today is very significant 
of two facts: {a) tfiat aU who once existed must have been 
exterminated before, during, or sJiorily subsetjuent to the 
last (Wiirm JI) glaciation and (b) tfiat the extermination 
was accompJished by people long accustomed to wearing 
some form of clothes, which afforded protection against 
the ill-effects of inclement weather and caused a gradual 
diminution of general body hair to that of tlie earliest- 
known modern man. 

Several interesting conclusions result from the fore¬ 
going discussion, (i) All of the existing races of the world 
dispersed from northern India and Indo-China. The pla¬ 
teaus of Iran and northwestern Tibet became early sec¬ 
ondary regions of dispersion of Aryan subraces. The next 
continent (other than southeastern Asia and Australasia) 
to be populated rvas Africa, where descendants of earlier 
branch« of the human stock were exterminated by the 
Asiatic invaders or driven across the tvestern Mediterranean 
land bridges to Europe and the supplanting groups became 
die ancestors of the present Black or Indafrican race. (2) 
The latter mi^ants (Indafrleans) moved from India across 
southern Arabia and into central Africa during Uie last great 
glacial (Wtirm II) advance, die cold tvinds of wJiicJi, along 
with the Sahara Desert barrier, kept iliem from tl)e inhos¬ 
pitable Mediterranean basin on die nortli, Southern Arabia 
was not as dry then as it is now and had a wider shore line 
on tlic south. (3) Since the first modern men in Europe, a 
division of die Grimaldi race, did not arrive in tvestern Eu¬ 
rope from Africa until about 40,000 years ago, they had not 
teaciied the Near East from India until after the begin¬ 
ning of the last (U'urm II) glaciation; oUierwise, during 
the Laufen interglacial period they could readily have ad¬ 
vanced into western and northern Europe. That country 
was too inclement to attract tlicm during the glacial peak. 
(4) 'f hen came the liriinn race probably directly from 
Iran during tlie succeeding warm period but perhaps much 
earlier from India. (5) Subsequently, Europe >vas con¬ 
quered by die Cro-Magnards, Aryans from Iran, who came 
by way of northern Africa from the east during a cooler 
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ptriod, and they apparently annihilated the Grimaldi and 
Briinn races. All of tliesc races were black or brown in 
color, (6) Thousands of years later other branches came 
from Iran and the Pamirs by both the Mediterraiiean and 
the Danubtan routes and populated Europe, as furtJier dis¬ 
cussed herein. 

Curiously enough, most of our studies of die evolution 
i>f humanity and human cultures have pertained to the 
extinct races in Europe, about which anthropologists have 
gained s-ast knowledge during the past century. Less re¬ 
search apparently has been under taken along analogous 
lines with respect to tlte ancestors of tlie living races dur¬ 
ing the many thousands of years of tlieir evolution in south¬ 
eastern Asia. Nonetheless, subject to the variable effects 
of environment and more or less local conditions, we are 
justified in assuming that the eternal laws governing tlie 
ever-increasing efforts of the human ego to broaden its 
scope of self-expression operated in substantially the same 
w’ay in southeastern Asia as tlsey did in Europe and with 
the existing races as with their predecessors. While the 
Pleistocene ice age affected die surface of Europe to a 
greater extent than it did that of Asia, it neverUieless ex¬ 
erted a powerful stimulus to the development of human 
culture OR both continents; so that the suhseciuent discus¬ 
sion pertaining to the des’cloptnent of man and his cul¬ 
tures during this ice age has broad application to die 
branches of the human stock in both Asia and Europe. 


8 . Racial Beginnings in Asia, The precise place of 
origin of the primordial human stock may never he as¬ 
certained, but primitive migraLion must have been nordi- 
ward ill Malaya and around the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Inference that the major branches of the pre¬ 
sent human race developed separately in Malaya and Indo- 
China and in central and northern India is strongly sup¬ 
ported by the available evidence. The primitive movements 
all point to those regions, from fndo-China on die east to 
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Pakistan on the u’cst, as the centers of dispersion of the 
progenitors of tJie Turanian, the Indafrican, and the Arj'an 
races respectively: the Turanian race in Burma, Indo- 
China, and souiinvard. the Indafrkan race in the Ganges 
River valley, and the Aryan race in the highlands of the 
Dekkan and northwestern India, 

The tendency toward modilication or differentiation in¬ 
to types because of climatic conditions, environment, group 
isolation, and more intangible factors doubtless has been 
inherent in man from the beginning and probably will 
continue forever, since diversification is a law of nature. 
It has been said that primeval man may have had a greater 
tendency to diversify into types than modem man shows; 
but it should not be overlooked that we are considering 
physical changes in early man over periods of thousands of 
years and during great climaiic extremes, whereas we are 
inclined to think of the slow differentiations in modem 
man over much shorter intervals. 

Because of an extremely high mortality rate, it may 
not have been until the Laufen interglacial period, which 
began about 80.000 years ago and ended about 60.000 
years ago, that die population of modern man in south¬ 
eastern Asia reached the degree of density at which emi¬ 
gration to other regions began to assume marked propor¬ 
tions. In fact, mao apparently evolved through many thou¬ 
sands of years in the above-named regions and differen¬ 
tiated into the modem type races Utere before emigrating 
or being driven to distant areas, as w'hen tJie Turanians 
moved around the easterly slopes of the Tibetan plateau, 
the Indafricans were driven from northern India, and the 
Aryans expanded from the Dekkan to Pakistan (the Pun¬ 
jab) and thence up the Indus River valley. At that time, 
about 70,000 years ago, the Ganges River valley of north¬ 
ern India probably was low, hot, moist and unattractive 
for habitation and the Tibetan highlands may not have 
reached their present altitude. The higher plateau of the 
Indian peninsula (the Dekkan) was approximately the 
lame as it is today. The long habitation of the Indafrican 
race in the Ganges valley explains why its members be- 
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came so much darker than the members of the Turanian 
and Aryan races.*® 

So long as primeval man remained in a single regioUp 
racial dilfeteruiation ivas improbable. It occurred only 
after each division moved into a region with a different 
cUmaie. Jt is probable that primeval modem man in 
southeastern Asia evolved tlirough a negroid physical 
conJigurationp but with a dark^brown radter than a black 
complexion. so Variation in stature among tlie different 
tribes undoubtedly showed itself early, for we find tliat 
every primary race embraces a range in stature from 
short to talk It is impracticable to assert with confidence 
dial any one racial type, whedier extant or not today, 
is the nearest to that of the original stock and that all 
others are greater differentiations therefrom. Apparently 
certain Pre-Dravidtans of southern India represent die 
oldest type. They must be descendants of primitive mi¬ 
grants along the Bengal shores and continuous residents 
of tliose lower lands. Anthropology knows various special 
groups of people in the Far East who are difficuk to re¬ 
late to larger bodies* Many isolated distinct types that 
have emerged dtrough the ages have since been absorbed 
by the larger groups that have become dominant in vari-^ 
om regions, and interest in them rests largely oti grounds 
of pure anthropological science. 

It is believed that differences in altitude, climate^ diet, 
and environmental conditions account not only for dif¬ 
ferences of complexion and figure but also for the diar- 
acter of the hair, the width of the nostrilSp the cephalic 
index, and other physical variaiions of man. Despite the 
present inability of biological science to explain the 
phenomena* the fact exists that ulottichous (curly) hair 
and platyrhine (wJde) nostrils are associated with long 
continuous life in hot and moist climate and that leiatri- 
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Chous (straight) hair and teptorhine (narrow) noutrils 
are associated with long life in a cold and dry climate, 
which may cause some contraction of the skin. The con* 
ditions favoring cymotrichous (wavy) hair and mesorhine 
(intermediate) nostrils are more variable, such as long 
habitation in cold and moist or hot and dry climates. 
The environmental influences seem to become impressed 
on the germ plasm in some manner, so that definite 
responses become heritable, suclt as the persistence of 
Nordic blondncss in an originally brunet race, and when 
the environmental conditions are markedly altered the 
tacial types undergo modifications. But stifHcient time 
must be allow'cd for these modifications to become noti* 
ceable. st During such periods, natural selection or elim¬ 
ination also is effective in causing differentiation in 
isolated regions. 

Once the expansion of the three recognized divisions 
of early man, the Black, the Yellow, and the Brown, be¬ 
gan about 70,000 years ago, during the LauEen interglacial 
period, it was not long before tire Yellow race started to 
explore the region around the southeastern Tibetan slopes 
and the Brown race to do the same up the Indus River 
valley. Spearheads, scrapers, and other implements of 
man found in lourer Kashmir prove that he had moved 
that far north about 60,000 years ago. All of the new 
regions thus explored ivere at higher altitudes, with 
cooler and drier climate than northern India, where tlic 
Negro remained, and they afforded especial attraction as 
places of human habitation; but it must have been many 
thousands of years more before these migrants adventured 
beyond to the higher, colder, and mysterious regions. 
The TuianiaTu continued around the Tibetan foothills 
and the Iranians in the ivest crossed the passes in the 
Suliman Mountains to the plateau of Iran and possibly 
even as far as the Mediterranean shores, where climatic 
conditions were more favorable. Evidences of human cul¬ 
ture in Iraq, east of Kirkuk, in ancient Assyria, fully 
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6a^ooo years ago and in Palestine 50*000 years ago arc 
laid recently 10 have been found. 

This early and ^ride separation of the three grand divi¬ 
sions of mankind resulted in increasing diversification of 
type among all of thenip as ve rctognii:e them today.^^ 
The negroid type in the Ganges vaJky liecame accen¬ 
tuated in its I^kgro characteristics of complexion, hair, 
and nostrils as it continued to live in that low, moists 
and increasingly hot climate^ Avhile the members of the 
other iwo races tended to diversify more and more to¬ 
ward their present physical characteristics in the higher 
and cooler environments^ The people who remained 
on the plateaus of the Dekkan condnued as the differ-^ 
entiated so-called Dravidian type or ly^pes. Their lin¬ 
guistic differences indicate early separation into dlvisionSp 
Those remaining in the lowlands included the Jungle 
tribes of coastal and southern India, namely, the low- 
caste Pre-Dravidians and the primitive Australians who 
emigrated from northeastern India* 

A period of approximately 75,000 years embraced the 
tivo major glacial p^ks (Wiirm I and Wurm II) and the 
intermediate (Laufen) recession of about 35^000 years. The 
population of India and nearby regions was not great during 
Wiirm I glaciaiion. During the intermediate period of 
warmth the population greatly inoreased and began the 
migrations staled above, which led to the differentiadon 
among the several races. 

The second peak, which reached about 50,1x10 years 
ago, was followed by diminishing oscillations until tlie 
supposed Dnai retreat of recent times. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of the second (or 1 ^Vurm II) glaciation* with its 
steadily diminishing temperature at the high altitudn, 
shortening summers, and lessening food supplies, migra¬ 
tion in northwestern India began slowly in the reverse 
direction, for it ntfos in that region (hat the effect was felt 
the most. This fact explains why northern India is pop¬ 
ulated today by the At>'an race rather than by the Ind- 
african or the Turanian race. As these Aryan Indonesians 
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(including the Polynesians) moved down the valley at 
the Indus River to and along the Himalayan foothills in 
northern India, their increasing pressure southivard on 
the Indafrican inhabitants there impelled tlie emigration 
of the latter eastsvard toward the South Pacific and west¬ 
ward along the Iranian shores toward Arabia and Africa 
about 50,000 years ago. 

But not all oE the Indonesians tvho fiad crossed the 
lower Suiiman passes to Iran were able to return to the 
Indus valley and descend to northern India before those 
passes became closed with snow. Inhabitants of tlie north 
Iranian plateau apparently moved to the southern shore 
of the Caspian Sea, w^here many must have perished from 
the glacial effects. Those on the south Iranian highlands 
moved tvestward to the w^arraer lowlands of Lower Meso¬ 
potamia, where evidences of their habitation recently have 
been discovered. Their ultimate fate is not known. 

The southward pressure by the Indonesians on the 
Black race in northern India was exerted in the center 
from the Himalayan fooUitUs, splitting the Negroes into 
two divisions, as just stated. The existence of distinct 
types among them in Africa indicates that minority 
groups joined them en route. Some black pygmies, how¬ 
ever. remained in the Himalayan fastnesses, where their 
descendants live today and where they since have de¬ 
veloped a low* brachycephalic index. Their existence is 
further proof of the findings outlined above. 

During the progress of the VV^iirm IT glaciation, the 
progenitors of the Yellow-Red race up the Tibetan river 
valleys merely moved eastward down those streams to more 
favorable locations in the lower valleys of eastern Tibet 
and western China and on the coastal plains, Arka Tagh, 
south of Altym (or more properly Astin) Tagh. is the 
actual backbone of the Kuen-Lun range and with the 
Karakorum range is the northerly border of Tibet, While 
many of their rounded peaks are crowned with flat glaci¬ 
ers, apparently these mountains never were completely 
covered with ice. There fore, the isolated valleys watered 
by river tributaries along the slopes of eastern Tibet mtwf 
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have bfcome the of tiumeToiw Turanian tribes^ 

which in course o£ time gave birth to the dlv^e Turan- 
ian .subraces described later. Their cephalic indices are 
evidence of that fact. 

Perliaps io>ooo years of warmth followed tlie recession of 
Wiinn JI glaciation until the coldness of the minor Achen 
glaciation or oscillation began to be felt about 20,000 
years ago, especially in tlie regions of w’estem Tibet 
and the highlands of Ladak and northern Kashmir, Dut* 
ing this warni petiodi Indonesians of western India again 
ascended the Indus valley, tius time as far as the lake 
region of the northwestern Tibetan provinces of Ngari 
and Rudok and also Ladak, where they settled in the 
valleys of the upper tributaries of the Indus, such as the 
Shyok. Others crossed tlie passes in the Suliman Moun¬ 
tains and scattered over the Iranian plateau. These pro* 
genitors of the later Brown nations in the valleys of Iran 
evolved during the subsequent Achen glacial advance 
separately from their Indonesian cousins in India and 
under far less rigorous conditions tlian those eitperienced 
by the descendants of the groups in the valleys and lake 
regions of the upper tributaries of the Indus River in 
Tibet. In fact, the latter in western Tibet and Ladak be¬ 
came the progenitors of die later White division of^ the 
Aryan race. They evolved their light complexion in a 
region surrounded by glacial snow and ice and with mini* 
mal sunshine during the Achen glaciation. More or 
less simultaneously, a tribe of Turanians (the later Turki) 
ascended the river valleys of northeastern Tibet to the 
central lake region. During tlie same time various other 
branches of the Turanian race were developing their own 
physical chaiacterlstics and culture under milder condi¬ 
tions in eastern Asia, as indicated earlier. 

These were the regions of habitation of these two great 
racial divisions during the oscillating Achen glacial re¬ 
treat until the accelerated warmth, like the stealthy ap¬ 
proach of spring, enlivened the outlook and stimulated 
the pioneering spirit of the peoples all of the way from 
the plateau of Iran to the coastal plains of China. Then 
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folloived tlie remigniuoD of the various Turanians in the 
upper river valleys of east cm Tibet and toward t!ie north 
and the beginning of differentiation into a number of 
derived races. Movements also occurred in central Cbina 
away from the Tibetan plateau and likewise of Aryans 
wesiivard from the Iranian plateau h as CKplained later. 
Tradition in all brandies of the Yellow-Red and the 
Brown-White races uniformly represents earliest hnov™ 
man as having descended from the high plateaus oE /\sia, 
although it tvas on the fertile lower plains that civilized 
society first was formed. 

As tJie Indonesian branch of the Brovvn race slowly 
expanded eastward in northern India during the Achen 
glaciation, it gained control of soutiveastem Asia, from 
Yunnan southward, and drove tJie easterly division of 
the Negro population ahead of it into the Facilic islands, 
whence it sloivly spread to the locations wdiere it is found 
today. The latter migrants may have been preceded in 
the South Pacific islands by a sparse population of Pre- 
DravidianSn but, if so, very little is known of this movC' 
ment. Perhaps it ^ras a tribe of the latter w^lio established 
the primitive culture on Easter Islands recognizable from 
the remains of certain works still extant, which are so 
remote that the present inhabitants have no knowledge 
or tradition of wlicn tlicy were constructed. Only recently 
scientists have discovered various curved symbols h sup 
posed to be t^Titing, and statues on Easter Island that 
bear close resemblance to inscriptions and figures found 
at MohenjarD-Daro, in the Indus valley in India, and in 
Mesopotamia. These w'orks may represent early phases 
of Turkic culture in Turkistan brought to Mesopotamia 
when die Turkic Pre-Sumerians crossed Iran about 8,000 
BX., apparently in consequence of the minor BUhl gla* 
elation, and w'ere transmitted to the Jndtis valley by re¬ 
fugees from Iran^ then, w^hen the glacial effects caused 
Indonesians from northern India to emigrate to South 
Pacific Islands, they may have pressed earlier Pre-Dravi¬ 
dian or Vedda people of India ahead of tliem across the 
South Pacific to South America. Many island peaks, now 
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submerged, may have encouraged them onwardSeveral 
tribes of Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and the central highlands 
of Brazil, called Pfl/aeo-dmerindj by Haddon, suggest Pre- 
Dtavidian origin. 

Indonesians also spread south^vard to the Dekkan of 
India, wJiere the impress of their early commingling with 
the indigenous tribes is clearly recognizable among the 
present inhabitants. Their descendants constitute the vast 
Dravidian population of that plateau today. In this migra¬ 
tion, they scattered various Pre-Dravidian tribes eastward, 
southward, and svestward to the lower lands. One tribe of 
Veddas apparently migrated westward in Iran, since it is 
known tliat the most primitive human stratum in Persia 
was Pre-Dravidian or negroid in type. Later these Veddas 
wandered to central Europe, as subsequently described. 

TJie increasing density of population of the Brown race 
in norilieastern Iran and the coldness of the Adien glacial 
advance about 25,000 years ago forced a soutltward move¬ 
ment of inhabitants, tvhich, in turn, pressed upon other 
Iranmn people, called the CroMagnards, and caused them 
to emigrate from that plateau toward the Mediterranean 
region. Low temperature from the snow and ice on the 
Caucasus and Alps Mountains deflected them southwest¬ 
erly to northern Africa, whence they ultimately crossed to 
Spain at Gibraltar and settled in western Europe. Evident¬ 
ly, die coldness of northern Iran also dislodged certain 
Pre-Dravidians in western Persia and Armenia, for they 
migrated shortly aftenvard across the Bosporus and en¬ 
tered Europe by the Danube valley. They introduced the 
SoUitrcan culture in diat continent in advance of that of 
the Gro-Magnards. They are known as the Briinn (Briije, 
Pred-most, Combe Cappelle, and Galley Hill) race, men¬ 
tioned before, and seem to have been of die same stock as 
the Veddas who inhabit Ceylon today. Their origin in 
India and migration from Iran is demonstrated by the ana- 
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logy of tlieir artifacts with variovis others found in India 
as iv*ell as in central and western Asia. 

About 14,000 years ago. as the coolness of Uie minor 
Biihl glaciation began, important racial movements must 
have begun along the river courses on tire high plateau of 
Tibet, caused by expansion of Turkic tribes northwest* 
ward fiom the central lake region. This migration brouglit 
them in ccmflict with die Aryan White race in the western 
Tibetan valleys. The progenitors of the Nordic division 
moved down the mountain slopes to the Tarim Basin 
(Eastern Turkisian) ** and the ancestors of the Keltic dt* 
vision moved westward to the Pamir plateau, as proved by 
the respective cephalic indices. The great consequences of 
this event are revealed later. 

At tills time, the lowest stages of human culture per¬ 
sisted among the Pre-Dravidian and Indafrican races, for 
it is in the eastern archipelago, in India, and in central 
Africa that not only the oldest human fossils but also the 
most primitive cultures of modem man have been found. 
The Dravidians (Indonesians) and Iranians (Cro-Mag- 
nards, Mediterraneans, Hamites, and tribes of northern 
Iran and Kashmir) had developed higher cultures, sub¬ 
stantially those taken to Europe by die Cro-Magnon branch 
of the Brown race. This was the result of their habitation 
in temperate and healthful regions. The facts are insuffi’ 
cieru to support a definite opinion about the stages of cul^ 
ture of the contemporaneous Turanian peoples of eastern 
Asia. But it must have been well advanced, since the Neo¬ 
lithic culture of the Pre-Sumerians (represented by the 
Assyrians) taken westward to Mesopotamia about 8000 B.C. 
had been developed into the foremost culture of the world 
at the commencement of recorded history .55 

The increase of this early population was greatly re¬ 
tarded by an appallingly high death rate among adults as 
well as among children. The effect of a devastating nor- 
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nual death rate was increased frequently by famine, pesti¬ 
lence, and plague. The casualties of life were taken largely 
as a matter of course, although the desire to perpetuate 
life, both in this world and tn the next, ever has been one 
of the major objectives of primitive man. Thousands of 
years passed before there was any marked density of 
population in southern Asia- By the end of the 
Quaternary Period (about i!t,ooo years ap) the total num¬ 
ber probably did not exceed a few millions. For this rea¬ 
son, when the remigrations after the last great glaciations 
bad spent themselves, the various racial groups were more 
or less separated from each other by natural barriers and 
each developed its orvn religion and social state. This 
isolation, ^ which continued for thousands of yca^ re¬ 
sulted in stagnation in many instances, especially in the 
very hot and very cold dimes. Upon subsequent increase 
of population and the occurrence of droughts and pesti¬ 
lences, tribes frequently broke away and moved into 
territory adjacent to other and different peoples, or even 
invaded lands of others, which caused conflicts between 
cultures. If such migrating groups maintained contact 
with their homelands, the interchange of culture and com¬ 
merce with foreign peoples stimulated advancement in 
civilization among the more progressive, so that certain 
fertile regions, such as Turkistan, Mesopotamia, and Egypt 
ultimately became the seats of high ancient cultures. 


9. Racial Differentiation. The term “race" connotes 
a branch of mankind whose members have definite physical 
characteristics in common that distinguish them from 
the members of other branches, Reference already has been 
made to the different typ« of humanity that arose on the 
earth prior to the appearance of jffomo sapiens^ but simi¬ 
larly among the latter we £nd conspicuous differences 
appearing at an early time, chiefly during the Wiirm 1 
glaciation and the Laufen interglacial period. These var¬ 
iations in human evolution were accelerated by mtgra- 
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tion from northern India and Indo-China to regions of 
different climate and environment. Scientists largely agree 
that the earliest modem man ranged from short to tall 
in stature, probably owing to pituitary dilfcrenceSi was 
wcll-builtp dohchocephalous, dark-complexioned (but not 
black)^ and with dark hair and eyes. His facial fea¬ 
tures, probably somewhat negroid in config:oration, and 
his carriage have undergone perhaps tlie greatest improve* 
ment of any of hjs physical characters in the more ad¬ 
vanced divisions of mankind. 

As the temperature rose toward die north during the 
early millennia of the post-glacial periodp die increased den* 
shy of population in southern Asia during die Wurm I! 
glacial retreat inched the expansion of the races into the 
higher lands of southeastern Asia and in other directions* 
Detached groups, famiUeSp clans, or iribesp moved to dis¬ 
tant valleys and took up their abode, whence:, in course of 
time^ because of man^s restless nature or of pressure from 
behindp their descendants emigrated to even more distant 
climes. This was the beginning of the subracial divisions 
of mankind. Those units^ in cum, were pushed from be¬ 
hind by other expanding groups during successive thou^ 
sands of years, until Homo sapiens had finally conquered 
all Eurasia and Africa and, in modem times, the rest of 
the world. 

During these tliousands of years* various factors oper* 
a ted to change the physical characteristics of the different 
divisions of mankind, diversification of types under dissi¬ 
milar conditions being a law of nature* The precise causes 
of tlie various modifications are still the subject of study by 
scientists^ hut they undoubtedly include such factors as 
climate, altitude, environment, clothing, economic condi¬ 
tions^ aUmentadon, inbreeding, and artificial selection with¬ 
in the group.^^ In fact, these probably are the major causes 
unless it be that important variations result from the effect 
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on the human oi^nism of the emanation from tlie 
earth of raya from radon, the gas of radium. Different com¬ 
binations, moreover, seem to produce within each division 
of mankind marked deviations from a standard,—a variety 
of shades of complexion and features,—so that, as stated by 
Bin men bach, innumerable varieties of mankind run into 
one another by insensible degrees. But racial types, in most 
instances, are bound to be generalizations because of the 
subsequent commingling of various peoples, often with di¬ 
verse characteristics, from time immemorial. Tltere are 
relatively few wholly pure racial subdivisions of any 
of die major races of mankind, although the essential 
characteristics of each still arc discernible in nearly all 
instances. 

The characters of man usually accepted as guides in ra¬ 
cial classiBcation are the cephalic index, shape of face, 
color of eyes, skin, and hair, nature of hair, stature 
and physique, shape of nose, skeleton, etc., i.e., mainly 
external features. Sometimes emotional tendencies are 
given consideration in racial studies. In measuring large 
groups of people, average results necessarily are obtained, 
particularly where there has been a mixture of subraces. 
Under such circumstances, the use of averages may not 
present the complete story. Not only will they include com¬ 
posite types but also individuals representing separately 
each of the several component types. 

Culture and language are of uncertain value in distin¬ 
guishing races. There is no such thing as a permanent ra¬ 
cial culture or language, aldiough each major race for 
many thousands of years, prior to contact wltli divisions of 
other races, developed its distinctive language and culture. 
The migration and contact of different peoples ultimately 
has resulted in blended customs and speech. Culture may 
be transferred from one race to another wtUiout blood mix¬ 
ture. Language may be impeded upon one race by another, 
more highly cultured or more powerful, as the Greek 
culture was imposed on other peoples 350a years ago. As 
stated by Smith, “Man can no more avoid accepting and 
adapting to his oivti mental make-up some part of the 
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rich cultural harvest exposed to him to choose from than 
he can live without food. Nor can he help adding to the 
general heritage- his own modest contribution/'^^ 

One of the most useful methods of s^e^ting people 
is that of determining the cephalic index; i.e., die ratio 
of maximal wddth to maximal length of head, ordinarily 
about the top of the ears. The usual classification is (i) 
dolichocephalic, where the ratio does not exceed 75 per¬ 
cent, {s) mesocephalic, from 75 to 80 percent, and (3) 
brachycephatic, where it exceeds 80 percent. Primitive 
man, having been dolichocephalous ,58 therefore had an 
average index not over 75 percent. In some instances, 
in fact, the ratio had been found even less than 70 per¬ 
cent. Thus, the most primitive elements of mankind today, 
such as the PrC'Dravidians, Fijians. Australians, Zulus, 
Kaffirs, and even the Eskimos, are all dolichocephalous. 
The nose may be concave, convex or aquiline, or 
straight. It may or may not be depressed at the root and 
may be wide, intermediate, or narrow at the end. The 
broad nostrils, as in the Negro race, are described as 
plalyrhine; the intermediate type is called mc^orhinc; 
and the narrow type is known as leptorhine. With respect 
to the hair, the kinky type of the Negro is described as 
ulotrichoTis, the long straight hair of the Yellow-Red race 
is called leiotrichotis, and the intermediate wavy or curly 
hair of the Brown-White races is called cymotrichous. 

Variation in color of skin is dependent mainly on cli¬ 
matic conditions, the darkest races having become so by 
long habitation in low, moist, hot places near the equator 
and the lightest races having lost skin and eye pigmenta¬ 
tion by long habitation in the rigorous dark or hazy cli¬ 
mate of the north. Thus, the Black race developed in or 
near the torrid zone, the Brown race at the lower alti¬ 
tudes of the temperate zone, the Yellow race at the higher 
altitudes of the temperate zone, and the light-complexion- 
ed peoples during and after the glaciations in the cold re¬ 
gions of the high Himalayas or the far North. The Keltic 
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and Nordic and the Finnic peoples represent blond or 
near-blond elements of the Ar^an and the Turanian races 
respectively that evolved in cold, bleat regions, die first 
two in tlie sheltered vales of Ladak and western Tibet 
during the Achen glaciation and the other on the high- 
hnds of eastern Tibet and along the headwaters of the 
Yenisei River in Siberia. 

Thousands on thousands of years of continuous habita¬ 
tion in extreme climates, ^vhedve^ hot or cold, severely 
retard the evolution of people's intangible traits, as proved 
in the cases of the Indafrican Negroes and die Turanian 
Ugrians {including most of the American Indians); the 
latter in slightly less degree than the former. But the 
detrimental effects of die two climates are different, being 
externally active in the torrid zones and internally r^ 
active in the told zones; for which reason the Negro is 
far more inclined toward violent acts than the American 
Indian, 

The characteristic of brachycephaly in human or ani¬ 
mal life, of which mesocephaly is merely a sizable degree, 
is a result of evolution at high altitudes over very long 
periods. Brachycephaly usually is associated widi stocki¬ 
ness of physique and for the same reasons, namely, the 
increasing rarefaction of the air and the diminishing super¬ 
ficial atniQipheric pressure with rise in elevation from the 
lowlands. A human being requires a definite quantity of 
oxygen in his lungs for die functions of life. The high^ 
the altitude and the more rarefied the air, the greater is 
die volume that he must consume in order to sustain life, 
especially on the rugged terrain of mountainous regions. 
The atmospheric pressure on the external surface of the 
body is diminished from 14,7 pounds per square inch at 
sea level to 10.1 pounds per square inch at io,ooo feet 
above sea level. Consequently, we find that brandies of 
the human race which ascended to and evolved on the 
highlands of Kashmir, Tibet, and the Pamirs developed 
large air passages through the head, larger necks, and 
broader and deeper chests than normal and concurrently 
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broader head$ in proportion to length®® and heavy arnii 
and legs. The time necessary for these changes is measured 
only in tliousands ot years. IVIesocephalic brandies arc those 
that either evolved at lower altitudes or did not remain at 
high altitudes long enough to attain brachycephaly. Thus, 
it is only coincidental tliai dolichocephaly and agility are 
correlated with life on the plains or other open spaces 
and brachycephaly and slowness are correlated with life 
spent in the higher mountain vallej-s, where delibemte 
and ponderous movement U customary. 

The eEects of environment, economic conditions^ and 
aiimentaton are less readily detectable racially^ but they 
undoubtedly have exercised marked influence^ The pos¬ 
sible etfects of radon in the soil already have been men- 
Lioncd. Proximity to warlike neighbo-rs for long periods 
of time may have caused some diminution of die average 
stature of races, because of the constant killing of the 
strong and healthy membetSp leaving the breeding to be 
done to an cverdnereasing extent by the less-favored 
members of society. The difference in the effects of a 
predominantly meat diet or a vegetable or grain diet over 
long periods of time may be noticeable* as also may be 
diat due to die use of heavily mineralized water or other- 
ivise. 

An iniportant factor in racial modification is that of 
artificial selection widiin the group, dictated by either 
necessity or fa^hionn Fat women are highly priied in cer^ 
tain African tribesj where the cltmatc tends to diminish 
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intertrib:)] tvarfare or other great expendkurc of energy. 
In the cold north, where acuvity enters into nearly every 
phase of Hfe, a good sized slender physique obviously is the 
desideraiiim. In face, the activities of life in such a dimate 
probably tend to develop a figure best suited for man's 
needs. An adipose or an undersired man there sufen a 
disadvanLige. By the same reasoningp long Kabitation in 
mountainnus regions tends to develop strong stocky phy- 
siqucsp best fitted for slower climbing over nigged terrain 
for shorter distances. In the more densely populated re- 
gionsp the effect of competition in human affairs tends to 
produce different sur\hval types. Each combination of 
terrain and climate has tended to develop the type best 
fitted to survive, in the tropics as well as in the cold north. 
In each environment the less gifted were ruthlessly an¬ 
nihilated and the better endowed were prcsetv'ed or 
'^selcciedr so that over the ages the types have progres¬ 
sively changed. 

Civilization always arises and advances most rapidly 
In and proceeds from the more densely populated areas, 
because of tlic interplay of human activities^ competition 
of ideas, and struggle for tlic satisfaction of human xvanis. 
This cultural development includes the arts of both peace 
and watp and it leads to the exploration and conquest 
of distant regions for both commerce and settlement- 
Consequently, the dispersion of outermost tribes to more 
distant regions, where they became isolated and had very 
fittle communication with each other* resulted in stagna¬ 
tion of civilization in such areas. Each such advance out- 
u^ard forced the more primirive peoples ahead to even 
more remote parts of the habitable r^ions of the earth. 
l>ecanse of the greater military effectiveness of the new¬ 
comers, Thus, it is not surprising that the most primitive 
races generally have been found the farthest from the 
centers of ilie greatest cuitura] developments of the 
ancient racial stock in soutliem and central Asia, 
chiefly in Mesopotamia, in Ethiopia and Egypt, and later 
around the easterly end of die Mediterranean basin. It 
was in tliose regions, as we know^ that civilization took 
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the lead in succession. There man constantly improved 
in his development of formidable iveapons and of the 
arts of commerce and it was from those regions that ex¬ 
plorations intermitteinly occurred to the distant habitable 
parts of the earth. It is the early migrations upon the in¬ 
crease of warmth after the Wurm 11 glaciation, which w*ere 
attended with the greatest racial differentiation, that shall 
next receive our attention. 
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RACIAL DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 

i. Racial Dcsignaitons, Terms, In any discussion thai 
pertains to racial distinctions, it is necessary that the ter¬ 
minology be free from ambiguity and easily be under¬ 
stood and remembered. The names should be reason¬ 
ably short and apt for the same reasons that maLe the 
brevity of family surnames desirable. Insofar as we can 
utilize suitable terms that already have gained wide ac¬ 
ceptance, regardless of the manner of their origin, the 
education of the people to that extent already has been 
markedly harmonized and the further exchange of ideas 
on the subject Is facilitated. 

Thus, the compound geographical term Indafrican for 
the Black race is indicative of its meaning. Since the 
Negro race developed in northern India and anciently 
was dispersed largely to Africa, the term has direa ap¬ 
plication to these people. Its principal defect is that it 
does not imply the inclusion of those members of the 
race who were dispersed in the opposite direction to the 
islands of the South Pacific, but this deficiency is deemed 
not to be seriously objectionable. It embraces all of the 
Negro and negroid branches, wheresoever located. 

The fitness of tire long-applied term Turaniar) for the 
Yellow-Red race is readily apparent. It W'as derived from 
Turan or Tnrkistanj a geographical name, tlie later home¬ 
land of the Turks. Aryan tradition prcsers'cd in titc Avesia 
and elsewhere depicts frequent conflicts with the Turan¬ 
ians of the north, in a racial sense. In philological 
usage, the term is applied to all of those peoples whewe 
language basic:a;L]y is agglutinative in construction, namely, 
the Turks, Finns, Ugrians. Tunguses, Chinese. Japanese, 
Mongoloids, Malayans, and other members of ^is race. 
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including the AineTican Indians (or ylmefindjJ. The 
eminent Lewis H. ^Morgan, in his studies pertaining to 
the family used the term Turanian in reference to a 
system in application among miscellaneous peoples of 
[his race. 

Three terms are in current use to designate the so- 
called BrownAVhite race^ namely^ Jndo-Euro- 

peaUf and Aryan. The first is derived from a region where 
the commingling of diverse subraces probably has attained 
the maximum of any part of the world. Consequently^ 
it is indefiniEe and inapplicable in its meaning and in 
recent years has diminished greatly in use. It is discarded 
here. The second is both racial and linguistic as ivell 
as geographical in its connotation and is more definite 
and informative, but it has the disadvantages of length 
and geographical limitation. As the subraces embraced 
within its scope emigrate to other oontinentSp snch as 
Africa and Latin America, its applicability becomes less 
suitable. The third tenn^ Aryan, is simple in form^ an¬ 
cient in origin in the racial sense, and already has gained 
wide usage for this purpose* As a proper word, it appar¬ 
ently was first used as a tribal name by the Arii of an¬ 
cient Persia, on the Arius Riverp which took its name 
from tJiem. and signifies '"of noble stock/* but ’whether 
of the tribe as a whole or merely of its leaders is not 
known. Those people probably were a division of the 
Massagetac, of Bactriana, a powerful branch of the 
Nordic nation of the G^riae (the later Gotks), formerly 
of Eastern Scythia. They and other related tribes overran 
and settled m northcentral and Dortheastem Iran many 
centuries prior to ihe beginning of the Christian era* The 
Sanskrit word urya, the root-word of Aryan, thus con¬ 
notes dignified associations. It was used to disiinguhh 
the Nordic conquerors of t^'cstern India from the darker- 
skinned Iranians (Hindus). The eminent Persian king, 
Darius the Great {c* 545-4^'^ B.C*)* specially stated in aN 
inscription that he was of Ar>'an stock. The term gained 
very early use as a national name in Persia and Bactriana 
and aJso in India and now^ is used by the Brown divisions 
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of the race as well as by the White division, Ck^nsequent- 
ly, its suitability for ibis purpose is unquestionable, "^e 
eminent Max Muller used tlie term strictly in the philo- 
lo^cal sense and he was careful to avoid any etlinological 
signification: but> as shown above, it can be used in 
either sense witli equal facility if due consideration be 
given to modifications and transfers. 

Thus» not only do the two names of Turanian and 
Aryan have much in common in simplicity, origin, and 
form but may be used cautiously in the racial and philcn 
logical senses with respect to these two major divisions 
of mankind.^ A Turanian subrace might adopt Aryan 
language and customs or an Aryan subrace might adopt 
Turanian language and customs; in such Instances^ it 
Avould be difficult to find more adaptable^ definitive, or 
expressive terms than these* Strictly speaking, the term 
"subrace'' should be applied to different bran^es of cach^ 
but for ease of expression tliat procedure may not altvays 
be adhered to herein* 

In the subsequent discussion of each subrace and its 
relationships and tnigrationSj the reader may gain the 
impression that some overlap or repcLiUon appears be¬ 
cause of the mention of other subraces in the same 
chapter* But this mention is unavoidable, as no one 
subrace may be rreated as though it existed in a vacuum* 
In the seard^ of each tribe for more favorable living con¬ 
ditions in later timesj its bands of adventurers while 
engaged in distant exploration frequently competed wiiJi 
Uiose of other tribes. Tiius, diere was more or less con¬ 
stant interacdom friendly or hostile, among the inhabi¬ 
tants of adjacent regionSj w^ith many of the same causes 
of friction iltat arise arnong nations today. Once a tribe 
or nation determined to migrate elsewhere, usually it not 
only had to fight its way through hostile territory but also 
to defeat and drive the inliabitants from die region 
that it coveted, although frequently a nation would per- 

1 Tbe Arymn. hcf were wiilwut Appreciabte e-OBtaci with IndAfricuu or 
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mit migrating tribes to pas thioiigli its territory provided 
they ^vould continue in motion to regions beyond. Con¬ 
sequently, the more quickly and thoroughly the reader 
makes working tools of the various racial, tribal, and na¬ 
tional names as well as the geographical names set out 
in the chapter on the Classification of Races and else¬ 
where, the more easily will he be able to visualize these 
racial or tribal interactions as he proceeds through the 
text. 


s. Classification of Races. In very few regions of great 
magnitude is a single racial type found today because of 
cross-migration and some commingling of peoples. Thus, 
in the East Indies, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia 
tve find branches of the Indafrican, the Indonesian, and 
the Mongolian races, and some composites of these, such 
as the Malayans. But this does not mean tliat dis¬ 
similar races have intermarried to any important extent. 
The primitive Australians may have been descendants 
of an admixture of Utc earliest Indonesian (Brown) 
groups with Indafricans or Pre-Dravidians in the region 
around Bengal when the former were driving the latter 
eastward as the Wiirm 11 glacial peak was advancing about 
50.000 years ago. 

In Asia the Turanian and Aryan races mainly abound. 
In Africa the Indafrican race predominates but various 
branches of the Brown-White r:ice now are tvidely repre¬ 
sented, It is not improbable tliat the Bushmen, whose 
skin is yellow'ish, while usually classified as Negroes, may 
actually have originated as a branch of the Turanian race 
that moved westward from Burma along the Himalayan 
foothills and later was driven w^esttvard with the Negroes. 
Europe is inhabited almost wholly by branches of the 
Brown-White race. The western hemisphere is inhabited 
by Pre-Dravidian (probably), Turanian. Indafrican, and 
Aryan race, the last-named greatly predominating. 

The principal divisions of the primary races are set 
out below. 
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(a) PRE DRAVIDIAN RACES: 

1. Vtddas and other primitive tribes of south* 
em and eastern India and Ceylon; Sakai of 
southern Malay peninsula, and others of 
the East Indies. 

s. Perhaps also the Pateo-Amerinds of Soudi 
America. 

3. The primitive AuiiraUftns may likewise be 
included. 

(b) BLACK. {Indafrican) RACE: 

1. Pygmies (Himalayas, African Congo. Anda* 
man Islands, Malay peninsula, East Sumat¬ 
ra, Philippines, Papua, and Melanesia main' 

ly)-, 

s. Grimaldi (who entered western Europe 
from northwestern Africa), 

5. Bantus (in Africa). 

4. Papuans (in the East India Islands). 

5. Bushmen (Africa,—perhaps originally Tur¬ 
anian), 

6. Various crosses, such as the Hcttenlols (who 
are a cross of Ute Bantus and Bushmen). 

7. outers of various names. 

(c) YELLOW-RED (Turanian) RACE: 

1. Eskimos (Arctic regions of eastern Asia, 
North America, and Greenland). 

2. Mins (underlying race of Siechuen, divi- 
sions scattered over eastern Asia), 

5. (northern Asia, mainly Stberb, 

Ural region; also the Finns) and northern 
Amerinds in America). 

4. Tunguses (norUtern Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Korea, fapan; also Neo-Amerinds of Nortli 
.America). 

5. TttrAi (Tibet, Turkistan, Caspian region, 
Turkey—Mesopotamia, and Palestine (Pre- 
Sum erians, Sumerians, and Hittltes, other- 
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ivise called Semites^ Magyars, and Bolgars)^ 

6^ Sinicus (otherwise called Chinese, mainly 
ea^iem China). 

7. Paraoemis (son I hem Mongoloids of western 
and southern China, eastern Tibet, Japan, 
Burma, Assam, Indo-China and East Indies, 
also major element in the Malayans). 

(d) BROWN-^VHITE (Aryan) Race: 

1* Cto-Magnards (from Iran via northern 
Africa to western Europe). 

2. Indonesians (pure Dravidians of Detkan and 
northeastern India, certain aborigines of 
southern .45ia, and inhabitants of many Pa¬ 
cific islands, mainly Polynesia), 

3+ Medilerraneens (from Iran, ancient Persians, 
Pelasgians, peninsular Arabians, Philistines, 
Akkadians, earliest Egyptians^ Kretans, Lib- 
vans and other northern Africans, Sicans, 
Siailians, and Iberians). 

4. Iranians (eastern Iranians and Hindus of 
India). 

5. Hnmiies (otherwise called Ethiopians, of 
southern Iran, Baluchistan, and southwestern 

* India: western Arabians centering on Yemen^ 

Chaldeans, Amorites, Phoenicians, African 
Ethiopians, and later Egyptian conquerors), 

6. Kelts (Pamirians, Pako-Kelts or Furfooz- 
Grcnellcs^ Neo-Kelts or Alpines, and Slavs), 

7. Nordics (origitiallv the Getae as a nation, 
embracing later tribes of the Suebi (includ¬ 
ing Angles, Frisians, Swedes, and Norweg¬ 
ians); the Kimmerii (including the Medians, 
Kurds* Dorians, Montenegrins, Albanians^ 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Old Prussians, most 
Europeans westward from the Main and 
Rhine Rivers except the primitive Medi¬ 
terraneans and Kelts); the Getae or Goths 
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(now of soutliern Sweden, Italy, and Spain, 
and iJie Alani); the Satmatians (Ukranians 
and Poles —a composite of Kimmerii and 
Getae); and the Massagetac (of Bactriana) 
and the Sakae (of Soriana). 


Certain slmiLaritics in the evolution of die Tutaniati 
and die Aryan races indicate that each, in its own region, 
the one in the east and the other in the west of Asia, de¬ 
veloped dirough corresponding stages. For example, it 
appears diat before the Wiinn T glaciation an Eskimo 
type emerged from primitive dark and coarse Turanian 
stock in indo-China and a Cro-Magnard type emerged 
from anaiogous Aryan stock that had settled in central 
India, tJie Indus River valley, and Iran, They are die 
oldest distinctive types of these two races. These types 
had marked resemblances, each medium in stature, strong, 
intelligent, dolichocepJialic but disharmonic, with broad 
faces and brunet complexions. Concurrently, an harmonic 
dolichocephalic type was evolving in each race, the one in 
the^ Hin River valley in Szechuen province, western 
China, and die other in the Indus River basin and lower 
Iran. That of the Turanian race (the Min branch) is 
found very little in its purity anywliere away from 
Szechuen. .^Vs the Eskimos moved northward along the 
westerly slopes of the Xhingan Mountains, dolichocepha¬ 
lic Min groups followed behind, settling in die territory 
traversed by tlie Hivang Ho or Yellow' River from Kansu 
to the coasL The latter since then have been largely sub¬ 
merged in the Cgrian, Amerind, Chinese, and other 
brandies in northern China, Korea, Japan, and North 
America. In the ivest die corresponding harmonic dolicho¬ 
cephalic element of the .A.ryan race, comprising the Indo- 
nteian, Mediterranean, Iranian, and Hamltic brandies, 
inhabited western India and die Iranian plateau. 

We may carry die analogy further. The next differen- 
liattons in each basic race (the Ugrians, Tunguses, Turki, 
and Paraoeans, of die one, and the PaJeo-Kelts and Neo- 
Kelts, of the other) were all brachycephalous. They devel- 
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oped subsequent to the VVilim II gladRl peak on the great 
highlands of Asia, the Turanians in eastern and central 
Tibet and the river valleys on its slopes and the Aryans 
chiefly in northwestern Tibet, Ladak, and the Pamin, 

These later races front the high and cold regions were in* 
vigorated Iiy the more temperate climate in each instance 
and. when descending to the lowlands, they drove the 
earlier races before them. Other aitalogous cvoiiitiom in 
the two major races were the Chinese, of the Turanian 
race, and the Nordics, of the Ary^an race, both meso- 

cephaloiis. They moved From less high regions to their 
respective lowland regions more or Jess contemporaneous* 
ly and gained the ascendancy over the earlier peoples that 
they encountered. 

The migration of each of the above'named racial branch¬ 
es now will l>e traced to its present habitation or Jiabita- 
ions on the earth. These subracial names are the "ivorking 
tools' by means of tvhlch this subject is developed in the 
following pages. Because of their numerous divisions and 
places of migration and their later interrelationships, 

thev will be mentioned repeatedly, sometimes alone 

and at otlier times in conjunction with others: therefore, 
it is urged that the reader have their names well in mind 
as lie begins to travel imagmatis'ely along the routes that 
they folloived- SiiiLihle ma|3S will greatly aid in ttiacing 
their ramifications. 


3 " J’re-DrHin'tfidH and Dtavidian Races. This congeries 
of somewJiat diversified groups embraces approximately 
DO, 000,000 people wiio inhabit the Dekkan and soutiicrly 
and southeasterly regions of India, parts of northeastern 
India, southern Malay peninsula, and parts of the Fa st 
India Islands. Some of them cannot readily be classified 
with the Black, Yellow, or Brown races. Included are de¬ 
scendants of the aboriginal peoples of India crossed with ne¬ 
groid from the Ganges River valley, with primitive Tu¬ 
ranians east of them, or in some instances with early Indo* 
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nesians and lat€r Iranian Kindu invaders from the norths 
west. The piite Dravidians probably were the southerly 
division of the so-called Indonesians of northern India^ 
prior to die invjisions by Iranians. 

The primitive Pre-Dravidian groups may represent col¬ 
lateral branches of ihc primordial human stock that seem 
formerly to have inhabited the lower shores of the Bay of 
Bengalp from which the original stock of the three recog¬ 
nized major divisions of mankind evolved later in Burma 
and Indo-ChinSp in the Ganges River valley, and on the 
highlands of die Dekkan and in western India.^ They ap¬ 
pear to Jiave descended from inferior strains left behind 
when the stronger and more aggressive tribes migrated 
northward to more favorable climes. They probably have 
undergone less diversification from the primal stock than 
have the members of the three major races because of the 
continuity of their environment. Thus, they may consti¬ 
tute a fourth and low-cultured subdivision of the human 
race, whose advancement has been meager from the re¬ 
motest times. 

The last advancing {Wiirm II) glaciation forced Indo 
nesians (the early Bro^vn race) southward from the middle 
Indus River valley and eastward along the Himalayan foot- 
hills. \vhere they sundered the indafricans of the Ganges 
valley into two divisions that moved eastward and west¬ 
ward respectively, except for a few groups that ivere scat¬ 
tered southward and southeastward in India. Thereupon, 
these Indonesians occupied all of northern India as far 
eastward as the foothills and mountains of Burma, the 
preseru boundary between the Aryan and Turanian races. 
Then, long afterw^ard, when the foremost Iranians {Hin¬ 
dus) appeared in India across the Suliman Mountains, they 
pressed wesiem Indonesians eastward in India and beyond 
and southward to the highlands of the Dekkan. Dravidians 
of the Dekkan pressed fardier south intermingled and in- 
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Irrbred with and absorbed some oE the PrC'Dravidian 
tribes there encountered, but this contact did not g^rcatly 
alter the dialects of the aboriginals, driven to the south¬ 
eastern slopes. Tlicse Indonesians probably were akin to 
the darker Dravidian race, but were a more advanced di¬ 
vision. In later times there was a marked commingling 
with them of Iranian Hindus from the northwest, with 
q na I i ta tive ad van tage. 

Notivithstanding these migrations, the diverstited ab¬ 
originals, the Indonesians and Dravtdlans, and the Hin¬ 
dus arc distinguishable today. The Erst group and some 
of the second represent the depressed classes of past cen¬ 
turies. The jungle tribes of Tndia, the Veddas of Ceylon, 
and the Sakai of the southern Malay peninsula represent 
Pre-Dravidian elements. The tribes of the Brahut, in 
the mountains of Baluchistan, appear to be Pre-Dravidians 
who migrated westward from India, perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of the first invasion of that country by Iranian 
Hindus. 

While there are approximately eae different dialects in 
India, they may be arranged in three classes, fi> the Dta* 
vidic of the ntimerous Pre-Dravidian and Dravidian tribes 
of the penin.su 1 a, (2) the Hindic of the successive waves 
of invaders of western India from Iran, and (:n\ the San¬ 
skrit of the Nordic invaders from Bactriana and Sogdiana, 
In view of the commingling of diverse groups in the penin¬ 
sula, it is not surprising that both Aryan and Turanian 
types arc found and that their dialects have both Aryan 
and Turanian characteristics. Tlie tg Dravidian languages 
in iqoi had the follou'ing numbers of speakers; Telugu 
s 1.000.000, Tamil iS,ooo,oon, Kanarese 11,000.000, Malav- 
alam 6,500,000, and others al>oul 2,000,000,2^ The Tamil- 
Kanarese-Malayaiam dialects as a kindred group are re¬ 
lated to hut were remotely separated from the Telugn, 
tou'ard ivhich the Kui and Condi dialects gradually ap¬ 
proach. Tlic remainder of the dialects are related to the 
one or the other of the two principal groups. Most of 
these people inhabit the oldest geological formation of 
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India, mainly the central plateau, but the fact that some 
still persist in northern India proves that they also lived 
there prior to the invasions by the Iranians (Hindus). 
Difference of dialect now isolates those in nor them India 
from the other inhabitants of that region. 

The primitive Australians appear to have descended 
from a cross-breed of the earliest Indonesians (Dravidi- 
ans) in northern India with Indafricans tltac they pushed 
eastward and westward from the country as the 
Wiirm II glacial peak approached about 50,000 years ago .3 
They differ in many respects from the present inhabitants 
of the Dekkan. Thus, they must have inherited most of 
the physical build of the Indonesian and the color, wide 
nostrils, and mentality of the Indafrican. 

Apparently, the Pre-Dravidian Veddas* had an impor¬ 
tant part in transmitting the primitive culture of India 
to Europe. A division of them, known to anthropology 
as the Briinn (Briix, Pred-most, Combe-Cappelle, and Gal¬ 
ley Hill) race, seems to have been forced from the loiver 
Indus valley by Dravidians on the east or by die expan¬ 
sion of Indonesia os southeastward from the Punjab, more 
likely die latter. They moved across the Suliman Moun¬ 
tains to Iran and many cetuuries later, upon soudtward 
migrations on that plateau, to its westerly hills as far 
as the Caucasus region. Ultimately, about 27,000 years ago 
this pressure in central Iran dislodged both the Briinn 
and die Cro-Magnon nations and they emigrated to Eu¬ 
rope. The former moved along the southerly shore of the 
Black Sea and across the Bospiiorus to the Danube valley 
and central Europe and the latter moved by w'ay of Syria, 
northern Africa and the Iberian peninsula to western Eu¬ 
rope, The Briinn people must have been brunet and were 
dolichocephalous (from 68 to 72 per cent), with small 
skull, short face, and prognathic profile; in all probabili¬ 
ty, dicy were of mediocre mental capacity. These people 
introduced the distinctive and important Solutrean cul- 
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ture into £uro^. but it ts doubtful whether they deserve 
the credit for its development. It represented the ciiJmi* 
nation of the flint industry and apparently reflecred the 
contempoiuneous level of Aryan civilization in India and 
more particularly in central Iran and probably tvas ap¬ 
propriated by them. The ^eat similarity of the Solutrean 
laurel-leaf spearheads to the Azilian-Tardenoisian flints of 
the Mediterranean race, which entered Europe from the 
south much later, proves the early cultural contact of 
these two races before their emigration from the Iranian 
plateau. The movement of the Briinn race from Iran to 
ihe Caucasus region before emigrating to Europe is re¬ 
vealed by the finding of Solutrean artifacts of the Old 
Stone Age in that region. None of this race is believed 
to have survived the later harsh conditions of life in 
Europe during the minor Achen glaciation, one or two 
thousand years after their arrival there. 


4. liiack (or JndajTfcan) Race. The various primitive 
racial groups in die Easi Indies, Melanesia, Micronesia, 
and Polynesia may be classilied as Indafrican, Indonesian 
(Polynesian), southern Mongoloid, and composites of these, 
such as the Malayans. As already inferred, primitive Homo 
sapiens must have evolved dirough an appiuRimatc negroid 
configuration of dark complexion in tiie Malayan penin¬ 
sula and on both shores of the Bay of Bengal, with the 
earliest subsec^uent diversifications of the three major ra¬ 
ces having occurred in Burma and eastward, in die 
Ganges River valley', and on the liighlands of the Dekkan 
and Western India. Certain negroid aborigines of Malaya, 
southern India, die Pacific ardiipcl.'igos, and central Af¬ 
rica probably represent early branches of this primordial 
stock, members of which, during the approach of the 
last great glaciation, tmigrated eastward and westward. 
But the greatest Negro migration from northern India 
to the east and to the west must have occurred during 
the Wiiirm II glaciation about 50,000 years ago, when 
Indonesian tribes in the upper Indus valley were driven 
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southward by the cold, moved eastward along the Hima¬ 
layan footliUJs, turned southtvard and split the Negroes 
into two divtsJoiis, and dispossessed them of die Ganges 
valley, ^cli successive upward step in culture in north¬ 
ern India had the eifect of creating as many different 
strata of society; iience, it is only a natural consequence 
that the indigenous population of India, the eastern ar¬ 
chipelagos and central Africa should be a congeries of 
subraces speaking many different dialects and represent¬ 
ing various stages of culture. To this situation has been 
added the influence of various Turanian and Iranian in¬ 
vasions of some of those regions at subsequent times. 

During tlic last major {^VCirm II) glaciation, the Saha¬ 
ra desert was drying up rapidly and fanning an exten¬ 
sive barrier bettveen nortlvern Africa and central Africa, 
so that the latter became the principal abode of the Ind* 
african or Black race. Its various tribes since have ex¬ 
panded southward. Certainly none of these people entered 
Africa by way of Egypt, since the population of northern 
Africa^ never tvas negroid but comprised almost ivhol- 
ly major proportions of the Brown race (Mediterranean 
and Hamitic divisions)® until intrusions of Turkic blood 
during the regime of Hyksos kings in Egypt and Negroes 
from the south in later centuries. 

The Indian source of the primitive Africans® is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the oldest of the present races in 
India, the Pre-Dravidian oF the south—believed also re¬ 
lated to the Australian and island aborigines — possesses 
more or less negroid features. In the hill country of Ku- 
mau, along the Himalayas, are descendants of aboriginal 
Negroes left behind. They are called Rawals, Rajis, or 
Dorns, But, while die other races in the higher, drier, and 
more changeable and stimulating climates of the Tibetan 
and Iranian slopes and plateaus evolved into the modern 
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Yellow-Red and Brown-Wliite races, the primitive Ne¬ 
groes who emigrated to the hot and more uni form and 
enep'ating climates of the eastern archipelagos and central 
Afnca stagnated and became dormant insofar as marked 
social advancement is concerned. The living conditions in 
those regions probably did not differ great]y from the 
conditio^ under which these people had lived in north¬ 
ern India before the Wurm II glaciation. They subse¬ 
quently became highly specialized and their Negro ten¬ 
dencies be^me more accentuated in the torrid zone, but 
othenvise in general physical configuration they probably 
have not differentia ted markedly From the original com¬ 
mon stem in Malaya. The pygmies, vvho likewise evolved 
in Malaya, possess negroid features! so that, in spite of 
other differences in their development, they are properly 
classifiable as a branch of the Black race. 

When the Negroes crossed southern Arabia and entered 
Africa during the Wurm 11 glacial advance and ultimate¬ 
ly spread weshvard and southward in that continent, they 
exterminated^ or drove ahead the earlier branches of hu¬ 
manity that resisted their advance, chiefly Homo Ne&n- 
AtTtholtTisiSf when many of the latter race escaped across 
the Gibraltar land bridge to western Europe. Some of 
these Indafrians, known as the Grtm&ldi, later crossed 
this land bridge behind Neanderthalers and introduced 
the Aurignacian culture into Europe. The fact that traces 
of this culture have been found in southern India, Kurd- 
istan, Syria, Palestine, and regions of eastern Africa® is 
evidence tiiat this was the course of migration of the latest 
Indafricans to Africa. Unlike their earlier congeners, the 
Grimaldi must have been a late tribe that crossed Africa 
north of the Sahara Desert and followed the last Nean- 
derthaiers to Europe. 

Recently-found evidence of the existence of Neanderthal 
man in Palestine and Syria subsequent to 35,000 years 
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ago indicates that the earlier and principal Indafrtcan mi¬ 
grants did not go this way but crossed southern Arabia 
to reach central Africa* The existence o£ Neanderthal man 
in Africa is proved by the finding of late Paleoanthroptc 
implements of the Mousterian culture. The Neanderdia¬ 
ler had his last inning iit western Europe, where he final¬ 
ly was exterminated by early modern man after the latter 
entered tliat continent at inter\'als beginning about 40,000 
years ago. 

Thus, the earliest branch of Homo sapiens to invade 
Europe apparently^ was the Grimaldi of the Indafrican 
race, with its Aurjgnacian culture. These people arrived 
apparently soon after the turn of the last (or Wurm II) 
glacial period, approximately 40,000 years ago. Their skel¬ 
etons have a negroid aspect, similar to the O Ido way skele¬ 
ton found in 1914 in German East Africa, and they had 
a custom of finger mutilation that until recent times has 
been observed among the Bushmen and the Hottentots 
of Africa. There was a long interval (15,000 years) before 
the next race, the Briinn man, with the Solutrean culture, 
entered Europe by way of the Danube valley. The latter 
w'ere follotved soon afteiward by the Cro-Magnards, the 
first of the Aryans, who invaded Europe by way of north¬ 
ern Africa and the Gibraltar route and introduced the 
Magdalenian culture there. 

Among the most primitive members of the negroid race 
in the east arc the Australians, Tasmaiitans, and Fijinns. 
The^ largest center of true Negroes In tins region is on 
the island of Papua, or New Guinea, whence they spread 
over the Melanesian and nearby islands. While in many 
respects these peoples differ svldely among themselves 
and from the parental stock, those differences simply are 
the result of different migrations at long intervals, of the 
natural law’ of diversification in new regions, and of 
some commingling with subsequent races. They have suf¬ 
ficient characters in common with others of this race to 
justify their classification as descendants of Negroes from 
northern India or Malaya. All are very dark or black 
in color, witli crisp, curly hair, except that an Indonesian 
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strain produced qrmotrichous hair on die abor- 

i^nal Australians. Their ctthure is very^ loiv, their institu¬ 
tions are simplep their manners are rude, they have no 
traditions, and cannibalism is customary among them. 
The difFerenccs in their dialects prove not only remote^ 
ness of settlement on tliose islands but also the fact that 
they migrated thither in dllferent groups and at different 
times. Their skill and tastes resemble those of the African 
Negroes, ivith whom they are most properly classifiable. 
Their language differs from that of ilie Indonesians (Poly¬ 
nesians). They are dolichocephaloits ^vhere no interbreed¬ 
ing with brachycephalic races has occurred. Unlike the 
Indonesians, they are singularly unskillful mariners. 

In addition to Africa, southern Indkip Australia^ and 
Tasmania, the principal habitations of the Negro race at 
the present time are the Pacific islands of Papua^ Bis- 
marckp Louisiadcp Solomon, Santa Crux, New Hebrides^ 
Loyallyp New Caledonia, Fiji, and small intervening is¬ 
lands. All of these islands except Papua are known as 
the Melanesian or Black islands. 

This racCp with the possible exception of presumed 
Pre-Dravidians who may liave reached South America 
across tlie Soutli Pacific, die earliest in the oceanic 
world. Jt^ is strongly represented among the population 
of the Micronesian Islands of the Pacific, nordi of Mela^ 
nesia, which comprise chiefly the Mariana, Pelew% Caro¬ 
line, Marsha I h and Gilbert Islandsp where interbreeding 
also subsequently occurred with intruding Indonesians 
and southern Mongoloids. 

The^ same succession of types of the Black race as 
exists^ in Africa is found in the Pacific region, from the 
pygmies of Borneo and the Philippines to the Negroes of 
Papua and Melanesia and the negroids of Nficroucsiai 
Included are the lotvest peoples of tnankiitd. 

The so^llcd Nilotic Indafricans of the Upper Nile 
River region arc simply the descendants of cross-breeds 
of Negroes of adjacent regions and Hamites of Fahiopia 
over a period of many centuries. 

In common with their congeners in die East India 
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islands, the Indafricans of central Africa as a whole are 
illiteratCj have no historical traditions or literary writings, 
and their meager culture is centered on vt^oo and 
loin-iom practices. IntellectiiaUy, tlicy are a retarded race. 
In ilie Digest o/ Sotiih Airican Affairs of March i8, igfio, 
Dr, H, F. Vcnvoerd, Prime Minister of tlie South African 
Union, stated that '‘The Black man is not capable of 
maintaining himself in his osvn state.” 

In an article by Thomas R. Henry in The Evening Star 
newspaper, of Washington, on February ), 1957. it is said 
that, because of blood differences, the scrum called "primi- 
quine, sovereign cure for malaria [in s^'hite soldiers in 
Korea], which svas developed late in the last war. doesn't 
work with colored races.” It is common knowledge that 
the two races also developed different intellectual and 
psyclrological characteristics in addition to extremes of 
color through the ages. 

Dr. f, C. D. Carothers, in an article entitled Frontal 
Lobe Ftmetion and the African in the Jonmal of Mental 
Science of January. 1951,® says that 10 years of experience 
in an African hospital for mental diseases led him to the 
belief that the African native of the Negro race in his 
natural environment is remarkably like a western Euro¬ 
pean who has tiad the front lobes of his brain disconnected 
for like a "constitutional psychopath’'). He is unable 
to sec individual acts as a part of a whole situation and 
is subject 10 frenzied anxiety, but is free from the more 
complex types of menfil illness. He lives in a world of 
sound rather than of sight and behaves as if the higher 
centers of liis brain were relatively unused. 

'The aiithoT, John Ouniher, in an article entitled A 
Visit to Albert Schvfeiizcr,^*^ ivinner of the Nobel prize 
after an experience of nearly five decades as a medical mis¬ 
sionary among the Negroes of French Equatorial Africa. 
WTttes as follmvs regarding Dr. Schw'eitzcr’s observation 
of those people: 
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One can forgave his irritation at Africans who are 
too stupid or lazy to help him tend his trees. He said» 

‘I put a mango here, a banana there, a breadfruit 
here. The Africans do not know enough to tell which 
tree is which. I explain. They walk away and by the 
time they reach the river in ten minutes they have 
forgotten*. 

1 got the impression that he has little belief in the 
capability of Africans — at least in his own area — 
for self-government . , , 

In the United States, with its 15,000,000 Negroes, de¬ 
scendants of African slaves imported into the country dur¬ 
ing colonial times and a period afterward, three distinct 
classes of them are discernible, viz., {1) the pure Negro, 
the vast majority, who seldom can graduate from secon¬ 
dary school, (2) the Negro whose ancestors gained Hamitic 
or Moorish blood in tJieir veins before leaving Africa, 
relatively few in number, and (3) the Negro whose an¬ 
cestors gained White blood after their arrival in America. 
The last two classes, chiefly the third, supply practically 
all of the Negro students of our colleges. 

In the September at, 1956. issue of U. S. News & World 
Report, of Washington, there appeared a documented 
article entitled A ScientisVs Report an Racial Differences 
by Dr, Frank C. j. McGurk, Associate Professor of Psy¬ 
chology at Villanova University, from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs on the subject of racial integration are 
excerpted. 

As far as psychological differences between Negroes 
and Wliites are concerned, we have wished — and 
dreamed — that there ivere no such differences. We 
have identified thU wish with reality, and on it 
we have established a race-relations policy that w-as so 
clearly a failure that we had to appeal to distorting 
propganda for its support. \Vhen that, too. failed, we 
appealed to the legal machinery to do what nature 
was not content to do. 

^ will be shown in the succeeding sections of this 
article, there is ample evidence that there are psycho- 
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logical difTerences between Negroes and Whites, More¬ 
over, those differences are today of about the same 
magnitude as they were two generations ago. These 
differences are not the result of differences in social 
and economic opftortunities, and they do not disap¬ 
pear as the social and economic opportunities of Ne¬ 
groes and Whites are equalized* 

The Educational Testing Service, in a recent report 
issued at Princeton, New Jersey, shows that in a nation¬ 
wide educational test o£ S4 segregated and integrated 
colleges and universities in die country only 5 percent 
of the Negroes achieved as w'cU as the average White 
student. From the standpoint of capability of the Negro 
for self-government and the probable effects of judicial 
enforcement of social commingling of the two rates, 
the scientific usefulness of this test would have been 
greater if it had indicated in what degree the results 
for the Negro had been enhanced by racial interbreed¬ 
ing or what the results might have been if full-blooded 
Negroes had been the subjects of the test. The same 
may be said about all data pertaining to the achieve¬ 
ments of offspring of members of widely dissimilar races. 
Mulattos are very susceptible to Communist influence. 

Negroes now constitute approximately 55 per cent of 
the population of the District of Columbia (Washington 
proper, excluding the Maryland and Virginia suburbs) 
and the proportion Is increasing with migratton from the 
South, Their offspring comprise about 75 per cent of the 
school children, many of whom are illegitimate of birth, 
and 85 per cent of the crime is committed by Negroes! 
The ratio of narcotic addicts among Negroes and Whites 
is shown by government statistics to be as to t respec¬ 
tively. ^ 

History demonstrates that the social commingling of 
members of advanced and retarded races results in il¬ 
licit moral relations, svith retrogressive effects on the 
higher race. The Soviet Union segregates its Aryan and 
Turanian school pupils in its Asiatic regions, and ef- 
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forts of India to integrate Hindus and so^IIed "Un- 
toucbablcs" have met triih only meager success.t^ 

The retardation of the Indafrican (Negro) race may 
be attributed chiefly to its evolution and the enervating 
effect of its habitation in the torrid climate of the 
Ganges River valley for fierhaps hundreds of thousands 
of years prior to its migration to the East Indies and to 
Africa, and also to its subsequent habitation in similar 
climates for the last 40.000 or more years. The nearest 
analog to the status of the Negro is that of the 
American Indian (Amerind), whose ancestral stock in 
the frigid Arctic region in Siberia seems to have evolved 
in somewhat higher degree than that of the Negro in the 
torrid zone of Africa as early as so.ooo yeai^ ago. The 
earliest Indian tribes migrated to the milder climate of 
the present United States between 10,000 and so.ooo 
years ago. Their evolution upward during this long period 
must liavc been imperceptible. Therefore, hopefulness in 
this respect for the Negro is scarcely justifiable over the 
distant future and with it intelligent participation in a 
democratic electorate, if irresponsibility is to be avoided. 


5, YetioT/f-Red (or Turanian) Race. This primary race 
comprises numerous derivatives or subraces. During the 
Laufeu retreat and the last (or Wiirm II) glaciation it 
continued to develop, migrate, and expand in a moderate 
climate over the vast region around the easterly base of 
the Tibetan plateau, extending from Indc^Cbina, on the 
south, through Yunnan, Szecliuen, and Shensi provinces 
to Mongolia, on the north. Contemporaneously, several 
branches of Uic Brown-White (or Ary'an) race, which had 
spread northward and westward, tvere experiencing sev¬ 
erely cold climatic conditions in and near the higher vaU 
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leys of the Indus River and in Iran. The various Turanian 
subraces range from dolichocephalous to bracIiycepEialous 
in type, die degree of the latter depending on tlie dura¬ 
tion of their habitation at high elevations. Included are 
the Eskimos, Mins, Northern Amerinds, Ugrians {vvitli 
Finns, Bolgarians, and Mof^ars), Neo-Amerinds, Ttittguses 
or northern Mongolians (with Manchu-Koteans), Chinese, 
Japanese, Turki, Paraoeans or southern Mongoloids (the 
broadlieaded element in the Malayans and Japanese), 
and others. 

The Bushmen of South Africa apparently represent an 
exceedingly early branch of the Turanian race paralleling 
the Pygmies of the Slack race. The former, diminutive in 
stature, of a dirty yellow color, with slightly slanting 
eyes and prominent cheekbones, probably evolved on the 
slopes of southeastern Tibet and t^'ere driven to the low¬ 
lands of India by the increasing cold of tlie Wiirm II 
glaciation. While there, tlie return of the Indonesians from 
the northwest because of the glacial effect on the high¬ 
lands split the Negroes (IndafrJcans) as already related, 
forcing some eastward -and the major number westward 
to Africa, and the progenitors of the Bushmen must have 
gone along with the latter. Thus, their descendants today 
ordinarily are classihed with the Negroes. 

There is evidence in all directions ih.it the underlying 
stratum in east-centra] China was a primitive, rather tall 
and handsome, dolichocephalic people, apparently the 
original long-headed branch of the Turanian race. They 
have since been largely absorbed by other races that over¬ 
ran eastern China, Korea, and Japan, but evidence of 
tlicir commingling with the various groups is unmistak¬ 
able from data of the cephalic indexes and ottjer physical 
features. They seemingly represented the earliest expan¬ 
sion of the Turanian race around the Tilwian baselaods 
to western Cliina, centering in the fertile Min River 
valley in the province of Szechuen, where millions of 
their descendants live today. To this subrace the name 
of Afin is here applied, from the valley in which these 
people seem to have settled and thrived and from ivhieh 
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they expanded vety early to populate the Chinese low¬ 
lands. ^ . 

Upon the return of wannth as tlie Wtirm U glaciation 
diminished, many Turanian tribes from the lower lands 
began to ascend the numerous river courses on the south¬ 
easterly and easterly slopes of the Tibetan highlands. Three 
of the greatest rivers in the world, the Salween, the Ma* 
kong, and the Yangtze, rise in central Tibet at altitudes 
of to,ooo to 15,000 feet and sweep down those slopes. The 
first flow's through eastern Burma to the Bay of Bengal, 
the second flows between Thailand and French Indo- 
China to the Soutli China Sea, and the third flows gen¬ 
erally eastward across China to tlie Pacific Ocean near 
Shanghai. The upper reaches of these rivers are as yet 
imperfectly known. They start souibeastward and soon 
converge and flow southward for many miles parallel with 
each Ollier through deep gorges iviihin an east-and-west 
distance of 50 miles before they begin to diverge, forming 
one of the geogniphical wonders of tlie world. Athwart 
these water passages tlie ascents and descents must be 
made over precipitous S,ooo-fooi slopes. It w'as in these 
and other isolated river valleys of this vast_ region that 
many Turanian subraces differentiated physically. Their 
long life at high altitudes is proved by their braehycephalic 
indices. Much of the life and culture of Asia has centered 
on these gorgeous water courses. The greatest profusion of 
flowers, trees, shrubs, and herbs, more or less intermingled, 
prevails in the mountain fastness of svesiem China. Just 
above Likiang, in nortlient Yunnan, the timber-line ex¬ 
tends up to 15,500 feet, with forests of spruces, firs, and 
larches up to 15,000 feet, while die last 500 feet is a vast 
rhododendron forest, with trees 25 to 30 feet high. This 
wild border region is now inhabited by various bandit 
tribes, speaking different languages. 

In addition to the absorption of migrant branches of 
the Min race by subsequent races in eastern Asia, the 
commingling of Ugrians, Mongolians, and Turks in Si¬ 
beria has since produced miscellaneous composite peo¬ 
ples now found in nortlicm Asia and European Russia. 

A discussion of die various Turanian subraces follows. 
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{5a) Eihimo StibracA. Tlic Eskimos, now living in 
northcasicrn Asia, North America, and Greenland, appear 
lo coirespood in the Turanian rate with the Cro-Magnon 
people oE the Iranian race in having been the earliest 
type to emerge after the diversification of these primary 
races on the soutlierly Himalayan slopes. Like Uic Cro- 
Magnards, they are dolichocephalous and disharmonious, 
with broad face and high cheek-bones. Consequently, they 
did not evolve on the Tibetan highlands. They seemingly 
moved northeastward across the base of that plateau and 
developed largely on the lower lands of western China, 
probably in the region north of the Wei River in Shensi 
province. The time of their settlement there was about 
35,000 years ago, during the Wiirm II retreat of the last 
glaciation. As their numbers increased, various tribes 
moved up the Hwang River and comprised the Ugrian 
population of the Altai Mountains and northward. 

This similarity between the Eskimos and Cro-Magnards 
may have more than ordinary significance. It tends to 
prove that tlic Turanian and Aryan races diverged very 
early from a single stem of the primordial stock some¬ 
where along the easterly shore of the Bay of Bengal, one 
division eventually moving northeastsvard along the foot¬ 
hills of the Himalayas and the other moving ivestward 
to the peninsular plateau of India. With the passage of 
time, differences of environment and climate caused in¬ 
creasing diversification of those divisions, resulting in the 
two primary races. Thus, having started with a single cul¬ 
ture in the south, it sliould not be strange if marked 
similarities he discernible between the primitive culture 
of the Eskimos in northern China and that of the Cro- 
Magnards centered at Dordogne. France. In fact, resem¬ 
blances are reported as having been discot'cred by Dr. 
H. A. Ami, Canadian anthropologist. 

Some >5,000 years aftenvard, the Eskimos moved down 
the Hwang (or Yellotv) River to eastern Mongolia, set¬ 
tling perhaps along the slopes of the Khingan Mountains. 
In that region the main body appears to have remained a 
long time, since it was not dislodged as subsequent migra- 
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tions o[ other Turanians toward the Bering Si rail passed 
on each side of Uiose mountains. But it is probable that 
scattering bands detached themselves or were driven from 
the main body and moved away, some perhaps northeast* 
ward* whence they crossed to Nonh America. Artifacts 
of not later than 27,000 years ago have been found in 
Mongolia, which is the oldest large expanse of dry land 
on tbe globe, not having been submerged within die last 
20 hOoo,ooo or more years- It not until the Chinese 
moved down the Hwang River about 3000 B-C. and forced 
Tungus (or northern) Mongolians north\^ard that the 
Eskimos were driven into the far north, whence tliey scat- 
tered themselves across northeastern Asia, North America 
about 1300 miles north of Winnepeg, Canada, and Green¬ 
land. The medial complexion of tlie Eskimos of today 
demonstrates that they have not been in the extremely 
cold north as long as the Ugrians and Nordics have 
been sub|ected to such climate. In fact, they may not 
have reached their present Arctic habitations in Asia and 
North America until after the beginning of the Christian 
era^ 

(5b) Min Subrace. While the forerunners of the Eski¬ 
mos were finding their w^ay to and along the middle upper 
courses of the Hwang River, the main Turanian divi¬ 
sion moved nordiward and settled in the fertile valley 
of the province of Szechuen, along the upper Yangtze 
(or Blue) River- This valley is traversed by the Min River 
and other tributaries of the Yangtze, and it is only about 
ifjDo feel above sea level. Such ancient settlement of 
Szechuen is indicated by the fact that today it is the most 
densely populated part of China- ^ Vi tit an area of not 
over 218,000 square miles, about the combined areas of 
Arizona and Colorado, it is reputed to have a popula¬ 
tion of 60,000,000. These primitive people have remained 
a dolichocephalic and harmonic race, and in many re- 
ipects they bear a close analogy in the Turanian race to 
the Mediterraneans or Iranians of the Aryan race. In gen* 
etal pliysique* they probably more closely resemble die 
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early Iranians than does any otJier branch of the Turan¬ 
ian race. 

In course of lime, as the population increased, some 
Min tribes moved down the Yangtze River to the coastal 
regions of China, where they expanded in all directions, 
mainly northward. After the temperature rise tn central 
Asia had acceietaied the Wilrm 11 glacial regression on 
the highlands, it is believed chat other tribes from the 
Szechuen Valley ascended the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze River to eastern Tibet, where they settled m 
different valleys. There ultimately they diversified into 
other hnponant branches of the Turanian race, mainly, 
the Tunguses (or Northern Mongolians), the Turki, and 
the Sinicus (or Chinese), as described later. 

There is some indication that the Cheremissiorts or 
Afari, who now live about Kazan, on die Volga River, in 
Russia, and who are mainly dolichocephalous, are a rem¬ 
nant of this Min race; also, certain similar people who 
reside around Lake Ladoga, south of Finland. They may 
have migrated from Manchurian territory westward across 
central Asia and Europe or by a direct route from Szech¬ 
uen across Turkistan during the last millennium. 

The Mins are recognized as a human stiatum under¬ 
lying all the Turanian races that afterward occupied 
central and northern China successively — the Ugrians, 
Tungns Mongolians, and Chinese —and also embraced 
die earliest Amerinds. They are particularly identihable as 
a component strain of the Manchus, Koreans, and Japan¬ 
ese. In W'orld War II they were the tall Japanese marines 
encountered by the American forces, easily distinguished 
from the Malayan Japanese. Hence, it is not strange 
that marked similarity between pottery of New Stone 
Age aborigines of Japan and that of the early Amerinds 
of Canada and the United States should have been found. 

Remnants of this race are rarely found anywhere in 
Asia in a state of purity except in Szechuen. With the 
possible exclusion of some detached and scattered bands 
of primitive Eskimos, they apparently were the earliest 
branch of Homo sapiens to move northeastward along 
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the Asiatic coast toward the Bering Sea; some may have 
reached North America as early as 22,000 years ago and 
the northcentral American plains a millennium or so 
later by way of the Mackenzie River. This is indicated by 
skeletal remains found in various parts of this country, 
such as those of a young woman of the Mongoloid type 
recently unearthed in Otteruil County, Minnesota. Among 
their purest TCpreseniatives today are probably die earlier 
of the North Amerinds (Indians) of eastern North Amer¬ 
ica. Their doUdiocephaUc index proves that they lived at 
the lower latitudes. They were followed to America by 
other scattering bands over long intervals, probably be¬ 
tween 17,000 and 14,000 years ago, but more is known of 
those w'ho came much later. At the Bering Sea these 
Amerinds apparently crossed in rudely equipped skin 
boats, unless there ivas tlicn still a land bridge. 

The later Mins arrived about 8000 B.C., in consequence 
of a disturbance of Turks in central Asia at a time of 
increasing warmth, and most of diem finally moved in 
the W'ake of melting northern glaciers to the central plains, 
the Mississippi Valley, and the northern and eastern 
woodlands. Odters turned southward and ultimately 
reached as far as lower South America. They may not 
have realized that they were going to a nciv continent. 

Min tribes apparently did not reach Japan from Korea 
until sometime after a tribe of Paleo-Ketu of die Aiy'an 
race, driven from Kashmir or the Pamirs by the Turks 
about 8000 B.C,, had crossed central Asia from the Tarim 
basin and reached the islands. An influx of Mins in 
Japan later forced these Whites to the far North, where 
their descendants, known as the AinuSt are found today. 
Thus, we apparently have the curious circumstance diat 
Japw was first settled by die White branch of Homo 
sapiens, which somewhere incurred a noticeable Turanian 
■train. 

The culture of diese later Min tribes may have been 
in the Neolithic stage, gained by contact with the Turks 

Kansu province, in western China. As later shown, the 
primitive Turks (or Tatars) were the most advanced race 
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in central Asia and evolved or developed the Neolithic 
culture, which they introduced into western Asia (Meso¬ 
potamia) about SoQo B-C, The Nortliertj Amerinds in 
die northeasterly part of the United States were found 
to display noteworthy capability for political organiza¬ 
tion and govcrnmenc. 

The earlier and more easterly Amerinds were largely 
dolichochephalous, but the later arrh'als generally were 
found to tend totvard brachycephaly. These facts not only 
indicate^ that they arrived at irregular intervals but also 
distinguish the various subraces in Asia to which they 
belonged at the time that each tribe emigrated to the 
American continent. Since those In the west tvere the 
later arrivals, their greater cephalic index is of especial 
significance in this connections for it is apparent that they 
were followed or were pressed from behind in Asia by 
the shorter and brachycephalic Ugriatis of Siberia, later 
described. The foregoing facts tend to demonstrate that 
the order of emi^tion from Asia must hat'e been ap¬ 
proximately of this pattern: First, tribes of the Min na¬ 
tion, later tribes of the Tunguses or Manchu nation; and, 
finally, tribes of the Ugrians of interior Siberia, perhaps 
with tribes of hybrid groups at intervening periods. 

Tile Bureau of American Ethnology is charged with 
the functions of analyzing and clas$if>>^ing the numerous 
tribes of Amerinds and tlicir languages or dialects, cus¬ 
toms, habits, and so on. 

( 5 ^) Ugrians. Seemingly, the first brachycephalic divi¬ 
sion of the Turanian race to move from the northeastern 
Tibetan iughlands to the lower lands of Mongolia was 
the Ugrians. Their broadheaded ness proves that they 
lived thousands of years at high altitude. Their grayish 
or oitve-colorcd skin reveals their Turanian origin and 
the fact that gray or blue eyes prevail among them and 
other personal characteristics prove their long habitation 
in cold northern climates. It is probable that they and 
the Eskimos originated in the same stock, but that the 
former migrated up the ^Vej and upper Hwang rivers 
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in Shansi province to die region of Lake Koko Nor dur¬ 
ing the ivarm Laufen glacial retreat (about 67,000 years 
ago) while the Eskimo remained at a lower altitude* 
Approstitnately 32,000 years ago, when the Mongolian tribes 
spread over north eastern Tibet and dotvn its noriherly 
slopes, these Ugrians were driven again lo the lower lands 
and moved across Shansu and Shensi, tvhete they over* 
spread lower Mongolia from the Altai Mountaim, on the 
Heat, to the Khinpn Mountains, on the east. 

Today the Ugrians are scattered widely over northern 
Siberia and European Russia in consequence of the pres¬ 
sure of other tribes behind them. In the west, they em¬ 
brace the L^pps, Finns, Estonians, and Livonians. They 
are a squat, sluggish people, suspicious, taciturn, conserv¬ 
ative, patient, industrious, and honest. As a racei they are 
deficient in energy, unprogressive, and, with the exception 
of the Finnic branchy have little or no ability for political 
organization. These traits are attributable to stagnation 
resulting from long life in the harsh climaie near the 
Arctic circle. Because of lack of contact, their progenitors 
received practically none of the early culture developed 
by the Turks in teniral Tibet and in the TurkUtans. 

A division of Ugrians very early migrated westward by 
Lake Baikal to the headwaters of the Yenisei River^ just 
north of the Sayan Mountains, where tfiey became the 
ancestors of the Finns and their offshoots, the Estonians 
and Livonians. Tliere they were anciently known as the 
Tsekudes or Chud^s* The name of the modern Finnic 
nations is Suomi^ a short form of Suomen Tasavalta, mean- 
ing “'tlie land of a thousand lakes." Upper Paleolithic 
discoveries prove the migration of these people across 
Shensi to the Yenisei River valley of Siberia.iz Other 
Ugrians migrated directly westward from Mongolia and 
settled at the headwaters of the Irtish River, beoime sub¬ 
jects of and ultimately interbred with Turkic Issedones 
From Tiirkistan^ and proditred the later Bolgarian and 
Hungarian nations, which subsequently moved to the 
northerly biisin of the V^olga River* Later some of them 
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sectLed in central Europe. To tlieje natJons the Ugriani 
contributed lightness of eyes and complexion and the Turks 
contributed^ greater bradiycephaly and nleriness of tem¬ 
perament, I he Samoyeds are other Ugrians tliat moved 
nonliwestward in Silieria. 

Another UgrJan division moved e<tst>vard very early 
toward tiie^ Chinese coast, where it seems to have com¬ 
mingled with some of the ancient doltcJtoceplialic sub¬ 
stratum. Groups of these mixed Ugrtan-Min people fol¬ 
lowed hant^ of Mins across to North America tn conse¬ 
quence of increasing pressure of Tutigtises behind them. 
There they are recognizable as the late elements of the 
Nortlicm Amerinds and tlie early elements of the Neo- 
Amerinds of Haddun, reflecting the increasing brachyce- 
cepliaty of ilie peojile found front cast to trest across North 
America. This implies an increasing proportion of Ugrian 
blood among the later arrivals of Northern Amerinds, 
while the Neo-Amerinds that followed tiiem were almost 
wholly of Ugrian origin. 

The culture of the latter was more pritriitive than that 
of ilietr predecessors in North America. They moved 
southward along the plateau of western United States and 
some settled there; odicrs moved on to Llie Pacific Coast, to 
Mexico, and to Central and South America. They pushed 
eastward the earlier dolichocephalic \fiii tribes and later in 
turn found their country invaded by subsequent arrivals of 
Tunguses or northern Alongolians, who also had come from 
Asia and^ followed the American plateau to the south. 
Tlie Indians of Guiana and the Antsvaks of the West 
India Islands are Ugrian Neo..Anierinds. The Papago, Maya, 
Toltec. Hiuxteca, and Totonac tribes of Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America arc uniformly brachycephalous and reflect 
Ugrian origin with a Mongolian strain. Thus, tlie Ugrian 
race had a major part irt creating the remarkable civiliza¬ 
tions of hfexico and Central America, whose influence 
reached South America and the soutlicrn part of the 
United States. 

Not only the variable cephalic index and other physical 
features of different brantJies of the Ugrian race in both 
the Old and the New Worlds prove early interbreeding 
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with die primitive Min race in China, but many Ugnan 
groups in northern Asia and Europe have in more recent 
times freely interbred with Tungus Mongolian and Turkic 
people and even with Slavic Kelts. 

The language of all these pwple was of the agglutina' 
tive type, in which die addition of sufRxes is the only 
method of word formation. Since their racial origin was 
Turanian, the same as that of the Turkic Pre-Sumeriana 
and Sumerians of Mesopotamia, it is not strange that the 
language of the two peoples should reveal marked simil¬ 
arities. The fact that die more highly-developed aggluti¬ 
native language of the Finns approaches the inflected Eu¬ 
ropean type merely proves the contact in historical times 
of the Finns with the Slavs and Nordics at and west of 
the Ural Mountains. The Ugrian races in Asia and Eu¬ 
rope were hunters and fishers until telaiively late times, 
probably 1500 B.C. 

(5d) Tungtises or Northern MongpUans^ Roughly about 
32,000 years ago, a siaeable division of Turanians, prob¬ 
ably Mins, moved up die Yangtze River and its iributaries 
to dieir headwaters in the Koko Nor province of north¬ 
ern Tibet, drove Ugrians northward and settled there. 
In the course of time, a substantial number moved south¬ 
ward 10 the lake region of central Tibet, to become the 
progenitors of the Turkic or Taiaric race, who are treated 
later. Those who remained in Koko Nor were the pro¬ 
genitors of the present numerous Tunguses or northern 
Mongolians. Long habitation at the high altitude pro¬ 
duced medial bTachycephaly. Increase in numbers, 
drought, or famine in central Tibet caused the Turkic 
element to expand nordiwestward there, vvhile the Mon¬ 
golians expanded eastward into Kansu province and down 
the upper reaches of the Mwang River to southern Mon¬ 
golia. Upon increasing coldness on the highlands about 
22.000 years ago, the latter drove a I lead of them^ Ugrians 
dislodged from Kansu and Eskimos from Shensi, where¬ 
upon die Eskimos settled upon die slopes of the Khingan 
Mountains, as stated before. This disturbance must have 
caused the emigration of die earliest Asiatics (Mins) to 
North America. 
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In central Tibet the Turks developed the rudiments oE 
a relatively high culturci the Neolithic^ equal to or more 
advanced than any then existent. Undoubtedly, it readied 
the Mongolians and was transmitted by them across Kansu 
province to Mongolia and northern China. In the southp 
a small group oE Turks Sfiread to the southerly slopes of 
the Himalaya Mountains in nortJiern Indiap where their 
descendants live today. 

In Mongoltap in addition to forcing tJic Ugrians farther 
northward and causing many of them ultimately to emi¬ 
grate to North America, the Tungnses also absorbed or 
drove eastward tlie remnants o£ the dolichocephalic Min 
race that they encountered, ThuSp some of the tribes be¬ 
came less brachycephalous than others. In the course oE 
time, the commingled Mins and Tunguses spread over 
all Mongolia and finally occupied all of Sfanchuriap Korea, 
and, Japan and they are the principal underlying race of 
the early Japanese people. They were represented in the 
blood of the later NeoAmerinds that went to America. A 
detachment, known as the Norihtvcst Coast Amerinds, 
comprised the latest migration to North America. Tliose 
in hfongolia became the progenitors of the Huns of his¬ 
tory and of most of the Kalmucks of Mongolia, Siberia, 
and Russia today* 

About 3000 B.C. a new Turanian element* the Sinicusp 
or Chinese, probably an ofFshoot of this early Min stock, 
came dowm the Hwang River from the easterly slopes of 
the Kuen-Lun Mountains and took possession of central 
China. This invasion gave marked impetus to movements 
of hfongoliaus nortJicastwatd along the Chinese coast of 
Manchuria and Korea. Various branches of the Tungus 
siibrace still inhabit most of northern Asia from the Altai 
Mountains to the J^pan Sea. They also absorbed the re¬ 
maining Turkish element in Tibet and have settled over 
that highland. While they are a brachyccphalic raccp e\Try- 
w^herc is evidence of the early blend of underlying 
dolichocephalic Min blood. It has been said that thb Min 
stem of the Turanian race, which produced the most pro- 
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gressive divisions in the west {the various Turkic divi¬ 
sions), also has generaled the largest number of outstand¬ 
ing individuals in China (along with the Sin Ecus) and 
in Japan. Perhaps diet and environmental advantages have 
been the major factors in the different evolution of these 
peoples. 

The present Turko-MongoHan population of Tibet, the 
loftiest and loneliest country in the world, equals about 
4,ooo,ooo. The land area is more than 1,000,000 square 
miles, or fully eight times the size of Great Britain, 
Its huge girdle of largely inaccessible mountains has kept 
the land isolated and unknown. Its fauna, birds, and flora 
are rare. It is a ctadle-land of religion, that of Buddhism. 
The priests arc the Lamas, The minds of the people 
are as simple as those of children. They are in the kinder¬ 
garten stage of ideas and knowledges their lives are full ol 
sin and sorrow; they live in fear and they worship and 
die in doubt. Tliree days after death, a slit is made in 
the skull to allow the soul to pass out and the body 
then is put face downward on a large flat stone, to 
be cut Into strips by the Lamas and fed to the vultures and 
hyenas. A Tibetan funeral is their feeding time. Con¬ 
currently the Lamas, ivho are cunning and crafty, but 
ignorant according to our lights, chant their peculiar 
and doleful songs of idolatry, while the superstitious 
crowd muimuTs and curses the evil omens amJ ghosts 
as the animals scramble for the pieces of the body passed 
to them. Lamaism is a corruption of Indo-Chinese vaga¬ 
ries in the ruder interpretation of Buddhism, Living 
conditions of the people generally are filthy and dirty.ts 

Red hair is said to be indigenous to certain Finno- 
Ugrian tribes of western Siberia, such as the Votiaks, and 
is believed to have been transmitted to the White race by 
contact of die two races when the Whites inhabited or emi¬ 
grated westtvard from the I^ike Balkhash region. If, as 
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reported, the Great Khan ot the Mongol Empire during 
156^-1405, Tamerlane, "was tall, strong, fair-skinned, red- 
haired, broad-shoulderedt and muscular/' then he must 
have been a descendant of the cross-breed of a Nordic 
Aryan and a Finno-Ugrian* whose Fanrtily gained the 
ascendancy among the Mongols. As a matter of fact, the 
Mongols were a congeries of various Turanian subraces 
of nonhem Asia. During medieval tunes, some of their 
greatest leaders even intermaiTied with European royal 
families. 

(Se) American Indian (or 4 meriudJ Siibrace^ These 
peoples, already referred to several Limes, embraced many 
different immigrations to America. They represented both 
unmixed and mixed Turanian subracesp but in non- 
scientific circles they are usually treated as a single pri¬ 
mary or "Red"' race, with the following possible exception. 

So far as we know now^ a division of very early inhab¬ 
itants of il^is hemisphere did not belong to the Red 
branch of the Turanian race. These people may have 
reached South America via the South Pacihc islands when 
mountain peaks projected above the low ivater, during 
the height of a glacial period. If so* they must have been 
Pre-Dravidians originally from the peninsula of India. 
They apparently bore no affinity to tlie Eskimo type. For 
example, in the region of southern Peru and the Chilean 
coast there are today certain tribes of primitive origin, 
including the Aymara and other Quichua-speaklng peo¬ 
ples, of whoin the Incas w^rc die most prominent nation. 
They are quite broad-nosed and seemingly represent a 
type intermediate to the Veddas of Ceylon and the Pap¬ 
uans. In the eastern Brazilian highlands and in Ecuador 
and Peru there is another very old type, short of stature, 
very dolichocephalous* with small and VC17 high skull, 
short and wide face* concave nose of medial widtli, and 
prognathic proBle, yellowish-brown skin, and long black 
wa\7 or curly hair, much like the Veddas. This type for¬ 
merly existed widely in that continent. Some of these 
people may even have moved up the Pacific Coast and 
settled in Mexico and along the southern coast of Cali- 
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fomia, where evidence o£ dolithocephaUc people with 
broad noses and flat high heads has been found. 

The famous Gateway of the Sun and Uic huge monoUtlis 
at Tiahuanaco. on the route from Lake Titicaca to La Paz, 
capital of Bolivia, denote a high civilization of great an¬ 
tiquity» dating back perhaps lo.ooo or more years, accord¬ 
ing to the estimate of Professor Rudolf Miiller, an emi 
n^ni Gennan scholar* His c#ilculaciorxs are^ based on his 
own astronomical observations and the history revealed 
by the Tiahuanacans, The g^randeur that was attained by 
tiae empire of tJie Incas is signified by the nairaculous 
ardiiteciaral Eeats performed by these people* who lived 
at an altimde in excess oE 12,000 feet above sea level. 
They built with stones weighing hundreds of tons and 
are said to have kept tlietn in place widi bolls of solid 
silver* They erected gigantic and grandiose temples, 
aces* pyTamidsp carved statues, monoliths* and a fa^dc 
oE 112 syTubolic figures dominated in the center by a 
figure of the condor god or sun gocL This city is 
characterized as one of the wonders oE die world, absc> 
luiely unique^ ividiout resemblance elsewhere in archi- 
lecture, sculpture* or culture. 

These apparently non-Turaiiiati South American people 
constitute the Paleo-Amerinds ot Haddon* They may have 
migrated via Easter Island* which shows rematns oE a 
culture antedating the traditions of the earliest people 
definitely known to have settled there. The fact that those 
inhabitants o£ both places were so adept at handling 
huge monoliths weighing many tons tends strongly to 
confirm the hypothesis of a common racial origin* since 
this use oE huge stone is the most conspicuous aspect of 
the two cultures. They must have moved across the 
South Pacific during the peak of the Biihl glacial ad¬ 
vance,*^ when the islands formed a land bridge far more 
conspicuous than it is today, owing to the low level o£ 
the water in the ocean because of evaporation to form 
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the glaciers.^* The larger island areas tliai then existed 
have been reduced by erosion from continual wave action. 

If tliis inference be correct, then tliese first South Amcr- 
leans were not Turanians, unlike those who canie Jaicr 
to the hemisphere. Tlicy may be classifiable among the 
modifications or variants of the Pre-Dravidian or other 
pritnittve tribes of the Bay of Bengal and adjacent re¬ 
gions. They do not resemble die Indonesians (Folyae- 
sians) of the Aryan race, who are a taller and more hand¬ 
some people. 

All later migrations to South America apparently came 
by way of Alaska and represented various Turanian sub¬ 
races, of which the major ones are portrayed below. De¬ 
spite the appearance of a single racial base to the Amer¬ 
inds as a whole, the different subracial groups may be 
distinguished. They all reached North America by way 
of die Bering Sea, perhaps over the Aleutian Islands 
from Kamchatka, The time of die earliest arrival, prob¬ 
ably a0,000 years ago, before nearly all of nordiem North 
America was covert by ice sliects, must have been during 
an interval of relative warmth. Many of these people 
are known to have been skilled in water craft. The hides 
of animals were used to make boats and sails for use in 
moving from island to island. The boats were large and 
capable of transporting perhaps 50 pKrsons, widi their 
dogs and supplies. The warmer water of die Japan current 
made North America more hospitable than northern Asia, 
with its Siberian ice sheet, and provided plenty of fish for 
food so long as they sailed along the shore islands. 

These migrations from Asia were intermittent and at 
irregular intervals, dependent on gbicial advances and re¬ 
treats. The Amerinds of die various regions, representing a 
number of different physical types, revealed the racial divi¬ 
sions from whidt diey came i)i Asia and their varying de¬ 
grees of amaigamation, if any, with odier group that pre¬ 
ceded or followed them. Different stages of culture also were 
represented. These differences must be recognized in or¬ 
der to fadlitatc proper classification. The suggestion that 
any of them contained a Nfelanesian strain is untenable 
for gecigraphic reasons. The earlier arrivals were tall or 
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iTifdiuTti in stEtutf and dolichoc^fphnloxis and pvRCtically 
all later groups were shorter and increasingly or wholly 
braeliycephalo 115. Many were still in the hxinting and 
fishing stage when Columbus arrived* although various 
peoples oE the south, such as the Incas* Mayans* Toltecs, 
and Aztecs, had developed note worthy civilizations even 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 

Apparently I all oE the arrivals from perhaps as early as 
^OpOoo years ago to about 11500 B.C- represented differ¬ 
ent divisioi^s of the Min subrace, whicli, with the exce|^ 
tion of the Eskimo^ seems to have been the chief doli¬ 
chocephalic branch of the predominantly bruchycephalic 
Turanian race. They are the Northern Amerifids of 
Haddon* They xvorked their xvay in the course of cen¬ 
turies from their habitation in the fertile valley of Siech- 
uen, w^estern China, down the course of the Yangtze Riv¬ 
er to the coastal plains and finally to the northeast 
Thence they must have crossed to Alaska by way of the 
Bering Strait instead of over the Aleutian Islands, for 
they seem to have moved over the tundra of the Yukon 
and MacKenzie River valleys and bettveen the Laurentide 
and Cordilleran ice sheets as they were melting and 
afforded an open roadway that extended along the west¬ 
erly border of the great plains. Thus* some of the earli¬ 
est relics of human habitation have been found in Colo^ 
rado and New Mexico at the southeasterly edge of the 
Rocky Mountains. Skulls of these dolichocephalic abor¬ 
igines have been discovered recently in caves in the 
Big Bend region of Texas. They lived in the southwest 
at a time xvhen much o£ North America was covered by 
ice sheets and they hunted the bisonp musk ox, and otlicr 
animals. Their stone spearheads have been found in 
Texan lake hottoms and New Mexican caves associated 
with the bones o£ the musk ox. Since this animal thrived 
at the edge of the northern glaciers but apparently not 
in a warm climate* it is probable that xvith the continual 
diminution of the glaciers these animals moved northward, 
draxving the ancestors of the northern Indians with them 
in connection with their hunting, UUimatelyp these people 
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moved to the central plains of Canada and the United 
States, the Mississippi Valley, and the northern and east¬ 
ern u'^oodlands. They comprised the Indians oE New Eng¬ 
land. the Lenni-L^napep Iroquois, Chippewa^ Blactfoot. 
Kootenai^ and other eastern and central tribes, die Apa¬ 
ches, and perhaps the Fimas and Otomi in the southwest. 
Some also migrated to Mexico, since remains of a Mex^ 
can civilization that existed as far back as 8000 B.C. have 
been found. 

The later arrivals embodied an Lfgrian strain in m- 
creasing proportionSi as disclosed by the variation in 
physical characteristics from the east to the west across 
North Am erica i Evidently, the earlier Mins m north¬ 
eastern Asia were driven ahead and the later inenibers 
were largely absorbed by the more populous Ugrians be¬ 
hind them. Thus, while the earlier Alins in America rep¬ 
resented dolichocephalic or mcsocephalic types, the later 
arrivals revealed increasingly the brachycephalic Ugrian 
strain, ivhich denoted a dose contact of these two sub- 
taces as they converged in northeastern Asia. Some of 
these later nug;tants moved southward and are repre¬ 
sented by early Mexicans and by the Patagonians fTc- 
huelche)p the PampanSp and the Borroro tribes of Matio 
Grosso, Brazil. 

The later Northern Amerinds appear to be related 
to the present Kamchadale and Karagasi tribes of Kam¬ 
chatka and eastern Siberia, the Koryak, and Timguses oE 
Kilyma and Anadyr regionsp the Yukaghir and Oroch tribes 
in the cast, and the Obi Ostiak and North Vogul tribes in 
the west. Their culture on arrival, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of tlve latest tribes, was still in tlie Paleolithic 
stage. This signiEies a lack oE contact with the Neolithic 
culltire later diffused by the Turks and Tunguses through 
Kamit and Shensi provinces jn western China. 

The next distinctive emigration to North America em¬ 
braced successive groups of Ugrians, a shorter people, the 
first wholly brachycephalic division of the Turanian race* 
Their evolution and movement from the Tibetan highlands 
to the cold climate oE the Lake Baikal region and to eastern 
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Asia already has been disctisscd. The fact that in the 
course of time the northwestern Ugrians tended to be¬ 
come blond while the eastern divisions, inchiding diose 
who came to North America, remained brunet in com¬ 
plexion denotes a long period of separation and early 
migration of the latter to the milder climate oE this con¬ 
tinent. These Ugrians are identical with the most typical 
NtthAmcTinds of Haddon, Many of the tribes had a 
marked Tungus strain and apparently through that blood 
had the benefit of early contact with the Neolithic culture 
diffused by the Turks in Kansu and Shensi, since the cul¬ 
ture of certain migrants of as early as 6000 B.C. was of 
that kind. They may have crossed to America over the 
Aleutian Islands and moved down the Canadian coast, 
whence they dispersed to the plateau regions and then 
to Mexico and Central and South America. Among these 
peoples were such uniformly brachycephalic groups as 
the Papago, Maya, Toltec, Aztec, Huaxteca, and Totonac 
tribes of hlexico and Central America and also the Indi¬ 
ans of Guiana and the Arawaks of the West Indies.On 
the foundation of this Neolithic culture, some of these 
people erected their own notciv'orthy civilizations several 
millennia later in central Mexico and Central America. 

It is due chiefly to their Ugrtan blood that many liv¬ 
ing Amerinds have attributes in common with their kin 
in Asia, such as squat physique, scantiness of beard, lack 
of energy and liveliness, taciturnity, conservativeness, and a 
suspicions and vindictive nature w'hen aroused. 

The Uiird distinctive migration to North America com¬ 
prised representatives of the Tunguses or northern Mon¬ 
golians, already described. While generally brachycephal- 
ous, some of the tribes had been modified by the doli- 
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chocephalic Min strain absorbed in northeastern Asia 
centuries earlier. The Tunguses appear to have moved 
down from the Tibetan highlands long after the Ugrians* 
pressing the Latter northward to die region between the 
Khingan Mountains and Lake BaikaL The Tunguses in¬ 
habited southern Mongolia and spread over die ceniral 
Chinese coastal regions^ While die Ugrians moved north* 
ward west of the Kiiingan Mountains, the Tungus tribes 
expanded up the east side of the mountains along the 
coast. The latter pushed ahead of them the easterly Ug- 
rian and Miti tribes that they encountered, some of which 
they may have subdued and subsequently absorbed by 
intermarriage. Both routes northeastward converged at 
the Amur River, whence all ivho were headed for Amer¬ 
ica followed the coast line to the place of embarkation on 
die Kamchatka peninsula for the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska. In America> the Tunguses prolably included die 
most bradiyceplialous of Haddon's Neo-Amerjuds, who 
settled on the American plateaus and in Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral and South America^ and the much later arrivals 
known as die Northwrsl Coast AmerindSj who setded in 
the region between 60® north latitude and the interna¬ 
tional boundary and were among the last Asiatics to come 
to America. There is a striking difference between these 
Canadian Indians and those of central and southerri Unit¬ 
ed States or of the Pacific Coast. Tie former include mix- 
ed types and their racial affinity with their kin in nordi- 
eastern Asia today is readily discernible. Similarity has 
been found in the songs of the Indians of northern Brit¬ 
ish Columbia ^vith those sung in Siberia and Mongolia. 
The low^^cr culture of the latest Alaskan arrivals from 
Asia 1$ attributable to the fact that thousands of years 
earlier the contact of Mongolians ivith Turkic dvilizadon 
in Eastern Turkistan had been broken by the expan- 
sion of the Turks toward the west, tvhen they established 
their trade routes across Western Turkistan and Iran to 
Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 

The Eskimos, Ugrians, and Mins may have moved to 
the lowlands of Mongolia and China as early as jo^ooo 
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to 10,000 years ^go, but the greatest impetus to emigra- 

lion 10 North America seems to have come from the de¬ 
scent of the Tunguses or northern Mongolians from 
northeastern Tibet to die lower lands about 8000 B.C.tr 
Intermittent migration continued through the ages be¬ 
cause of nortlnvard expansion of die Tunguses and subse¬ 
quent pressure on them from behind by the Chinese, who 
in turn moved from the upper reaches of the ^ Hwang 
River to die lowlands about 5®®^ B»G* Normal increase 
in population in the Chinese coastal plains and con¬ 
flicts among die various peoples continu^ this intemit- 
teni emigration to North America until comparatively 
recent times, i-e., since the beginning of die Christian 
era. This is demonstrated by die verification of 40 or 
more different types of culture found by scientist among 
the various Amerind peoples> some of which, such as that 
of the Aztecs, reveal apparent contact with ancient west¬ 
ern Chinese civilization.'*^ 

Recent archeological discoveries on the plateau^ of 
Mexico indicate the existence of a distinctively American 
culture long antedating the noteworthy civilizations de¬ 
veloped in that country and Central and South America 
by the Mayans, Toltecs, Aztecs, and others. This culture 
may be attributable to tribes of the latest Northern 
Amerinds (Minsj to readi this continent, who embodied 
a marked Ugrian strain dirougli which they had received 
the rudiments of die Neolithic culture from the Tung- 
uses prior to emigration from Asia. They may have been 
oveiTun in later centuries and their culture absorb^ 
and subsequently improved by the later brachyc^halic 
Neo-Amerinds (Ugrians), who created the Mayan, Toltec, 
Aztec, and other civilizations. On the plateaus of Mexico 
and Central and Soudi America these people utilized the 
knowledge of die arts of agriculture brought by them or 
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their predecessors from central Asia, centering on the 
propagation of the great American grain, maize. This re¬ 
sulted in settled communities and the gradual creation 
of higher cultural values, as reflected by the notable civ¬ 
ilizations referred to, which date as long ago as 2000 B.C. 
Urns from 2 to 4 feet liigh and going back to about 5500 
B.C., recently excavated at the site of an ancient Aitec 
city in the Mexican state of Jalisco, disclose connections 
between that civilization and early Chinese civilization. 
The Turkic culture of central Asia was diffused to the 
Mins and Timguses of Kansu and the neighboring Chi¬ 
nese along the Wei River, but it did not in any appre¬ 
ciable de^ce reach the Ugrians farther north in Mon¬ 
golia, Thus, the only advanced culture brought to Amer¬ 
ica by the Neo-Amerinds was that received by tlie de¬ 
scendants of the tribes that had intermarried with Tung- 
itses, who had it. Wlien these mixed peoples reached the 
Mexican plateaus and overran the Northern Amerinds, 
they had the benefit of the iatter’s substratum of Turkic 
culture, thus related to tlie Chinese and their own, on 
which to build thetr later civilizations. Both diffusion 
and invention are embodied in practically every civilization 
created by man, hotvever widely separated they may be; 
hence, on this underlying Asiatic cultural base the later 
Amerinds created Iiigher civilizations of a distinctively 
American character but which embraced rudimental re¬ 
semblances to their Asiatic antecedents. 

At its height, the Mayan culture was widespread, touch¬ 
ing South America on the one hand and the present 
southern United States on the other. Nearly a thousand 
years before Columbus' arrival, the Mayan civilization 
had reached such heights that a great scientific congress 
was held in the city of Coba, the center of the old Mayan 
empire* According to existing records, Coba thrived as a 
city until about 1613 A.D., when the Spanish cortquis- 
tadoTfs destroyed the remnants of the Mayan empire and 
scattered its people to the Jungles, where they returned 
to savage life. 

Thus, w'hile the primitive central Asiatic (Turkic) 
culture was being transmitted westward through Meso- 
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potamia lo the eastern Mcditcrraneaiip Eg^ptp aod Eu- 
mpcp it also was being borne by certain tribes of Amer¬ 
inds via Alaska to North America, Central America^ 
and South America. For this reason, it b readily under¬ 
standable why similarity should be found bet^veen vari¬ 
ous fundamental aspects of cultural products in Egypt 
and in Mexico: for example, paralleling the Biblical story 
of Noah and the flood is a tradition among the Choctaw 
Indians of a universal flood from which only one man 
t^'as saved and so on. 

Various mental and psychological differences among the 
Amerinds (Indians) oE the Western Hemisphere and be¬ 
tween them and the Aryan population have been noticed* 
This is diiCp oF courscp to the origin of the former in Tu¬ 
ranian tribes of different degrees of evolution in north¬ 
eastern Asia, some more advanced than the others. Despite 
the habitation of the majority of those in America in the 
temperate ^oncs, most of them have not yet shown definite 
capability for mental achievement and self-government in 
terms of modern civilijation. They display little ambition 
for school education. This is especially reflected in the 
fTcc|uent turmoil, revolutions, and overtumings of govern¬ 
ments in Latin American countries. That condition is 
accentuated in those countries where the Indians and 
Negroes (originally from Africa) have intermarried and 
produced a hybrid clement in the population. 

(5f) Sinicjis (or Chifiese) Subtree. The Sinicus (or Chi¬ 
nese) represent another branch of tlie Turanian rate, which 
arose in the central and southerly parts of the provinces 
of Shensi and Shansi, in the valleys and foothills along 
the Wei River and the great bend in the Hwang River. 
The indications are that they evolved either from a branch 
of the primitive Eskimo stock that settled along the Wei 
River at the time that the main body of the Eskimos 
migrated down the Hwang River to eastern Mongolia 
about ff5,ooo years ago or from an early division of the 
Min subracc that moved to and settled in the same region. 
Such origin seems confirmed by the fact that the Chinese 
are mesocephalous rather than brachycephalous, because 
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of their long habitation at an intermediate elevation- 
Thus, they never attained die brachycephaly of the Ug- 
rians, Tunguscs. Turks, and oilier Turanians who long 
had lived on the high Tibetan plateau. 

Across the adjacent province of Kansu, at the easterly 
end of the Turkic caravan route in Turkistan, the Chinese, 
like the Tunguses, were direct beneficiaries of the Turkic 
culture through tire long period of its evolution from 
about Sdoo B.C, until the Sumerian conquest of lower 
Mesopotamia about 4300 B.C. Having received first the 
Neolithic culture and soon thereafter the knowledge of 
agriculture, they did not become nomads but settled down 
as planters, depending for food largely upon what they 
grew- Their fields svere cultivated with stone hoes. They 
used bark to weave clothing and in winter tvore skins and 
furs. Their only domesticated animals w'cre the dog and 
the pig. This transference of early Turkic culture ac¬ 
counts for the belief of some investigators that the Clii- 
nese experienced no old Stone Age. 

The later advances in Turkic culture must have oc- 
cured mainly in 'Western Turkistan and Mesopotamia, 
since their centers in Eastern Turkisian were dispersed 
and commerce widi the Chinese had practically vanished. 
For some unknown reason, perhaps increasing drought in 
the Tarim Basin, this break must have occurred quite 
early, since the Chinese w'ere slow in receiving important 
benefits of the later cultural developments in die west. 
Their own civilization was about aooo years behind that 
of western Asia. It is probable that die Sumerians in Meso¬ 
potamia did not continue the same commercial Tetaiions 
wiUi China that their predecessors did, terminating their 
caravan routes at Kashgar, at the westerly border of the 
Tarim Basin, Concurrently, the Chinese nation was ex¬ 
panding eastward, away from regular contact with the 
eastern termini of whatever caravan routes from the west 
may still have been maintained. When the stimulus from 
this contact was interrupted or had largely failed or their 
lands had become less productive because of erosion, the 
Chinese perceived die advantages to be gained by moving 
to the lower and coastal lands or at least by encouraging 
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thcit surplus population to migrate in tiiat direction. In 
conserjuence, much of Uieir later cultural evolution ivas 
indigenous or rvas transmitted belatedly to them from the 
west. Examples are die use of the wheel, which was slow 
in spreading eastward, and the beginning of d»cir Bronze 
Age as laie as about 1350 B.C, In the w'cst, the wlieel was 
utilized in the Neolidiic period. 

According to tradition, about 3000 B.C, a large aggre¬ 
gation of Cliinese moved dou-n die Hivang River Irom 
the footltills of the Kuenlun Mountains and took pos¬ 
session of ihe central lowlands.*® There they absorbed or 
drove northward the earlier Tungues (or northern hlon- 
goUans) who then held the countrj'. It was at that time 
that the latter overran and ^ined control of the region 
east of the Khingan Mountains, mainly Manchuria, Ko¬ 
rea, and Japan. This movement impelled emigrations of 
the later Northern Amerinds, Neo-Amerinds, and finally 
Tungus tribes (North Coast Amerinds) to North Amer¬ 
ica. Thereupon, the Chinese so increased in numbers that 
they imposed on the older inhabitants the civilization re¬ 
ceived via Kansu, became the dominant race, and ad¬ 
vanced their culture to far higher levels. Their subse¬ 
quent amalgamation with the underlying peoples and 
later Mongolian and other invaders has somewhat modi¬ 
fied the original type. For example, a tall Tibetan ele¬ 
ment. the Khams, with longer face and lighter skin, has 
been noted in northern China, 

Thus, we can readily perceive the close relationship 
between the ancient civilization of Turkistan and western 
Asia and that of China and early America, although each 
embodied both diffusion and increasing local invention. 

(Sg) Turtle Subrace, As already shown, the progenitors 
of the Turks (or Tatars) probably brandied from the 
hfin®<* subrace in northeastern Tibet and took possession 
of the lake region of central Tibet about 22,000 years ago. 
While the kindred Tunguscs were expanding toward Mon- 
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golia, the Chinese coast, and Manchuria during successive 
centuries, the Turkic element was expanding northwest- 
tt-ard from the central lake region and evolving its charac¬ 
teristic physical type. Tlie tong habitation of the Turks at 
this high altitude is proved by thetr brachycephalic index. 
Ultimately, about 14.000 years ago in northwestern Tibet 
they came in violent contact with the White Aryan sub¬ 
race. One division of die fatter, the progenitors of the 
Nordic Aryans, then moved down the northerly slopes 
to the Tarim Basin, in Eastern Turkistan.ai which was 
much less arid than it is today. The others, the White 
Kelts, the brachycephalic. division of the Apan race, 
continued to inhabit that extensive mountain region. 
When the White Nordics took possession of the Tarim 
Basin, they displaced an earlier Turkic tribe from the 
highlands (tJie later PreSumerians), ivho then crossed the 
mountain passes to Western Turkistan. In fact, the latter 
may have been driven earlier to the lower lands by the 
Nordics. 

Shortly before 8000 B.C,. perhaps because of increase 
of population, coldness, drought, or famine in central 
Tibet, strife arose and the Kelts were driven w'csiward to 
the region of the Pamirs, whereupon the Turks gained 
control of western Tibet. ConciiTTeittly, some of the 
Turks (the later Sumerians) moved through the Kara- 
komm passes to the Tarim Basin and pressed the Nordic 
Aryans into the Tien Mountains, whence the Tarim Basin 
became the Turkic (or Tataric) sirongbold*o and soon, 
in cooperation svith the Turks in Western Turkistan, the 
center of the most advanced civiliiation (Neolithic)^^ 
of those times, It slowly radiated in all directions, but 
mainly eastward and westw'ard. It was a concomitant of 
the beginnings of urban life there. 

This expansion in western Tibet unpelled a division of 
the Keltic Aryans, known as die Paleo-Keltic (or Futfut;- 
Grcnelle) people, to break away soon afterward and un¬ 
dertake a long ivestward migration, oveiruning Europe by 
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way of Hie Danube River valley in large numbers* Subse¬ 
quently, the Nordic nation emerged from northern paise^ 
of the Tien mouniains and settled in the Kirghiz region 
later known as Cete, south and east of Lake Balk hash p 
in the present province of Semiryediensk, 

Before the lapse of much time, perhaps because of in¬ 
creasing aridity in Tarim Basin, the Turks there (die 
Sumerians) spread westward through the passes to West¬ 
ern Turkistanp dislodging their predecessors (the Pre- 
Sumerians).-3 who then migrated with their relatively 
advanced civilization to Mesopotamia. Cities arose in 
both Eastern and Western Turktstan and die Neolithic 
culture spread eastward along the foothills of the Alt^m 
Tagh to the Chinese province of Kansu. There contact 
was made with rcmoic kin of die Turks, the Mongolians^ 
and also with an isolated group farther up the Hwang 
River on the slopes of the Kuen-Lun Mountains^ the 
later-known Sinicus or Chinese subrace. Thus, the axis of 
Neolithic culture extended from Mesopotamia, on the 
westp lo areas beyond Kansu, on the east. 

The Aral Sea, now only a lake, must ihen have cov* 
ered a vast area and impeded furdier passage in that 
direction by the Nordic Aryans when they settled in 
Get^ about 7700 B.C. Their habitation in this region, 
bcEweeu Kashgar, Lake Balkhash and the Aral Sea, also 
prevented Turkic expansion toward the north; hence the 
movement of the Turkic Sumerians westward through the 
mountains to Western Tiirkistan and their displacement 
there of the Pre-Sumer fans, who turned toward Iran, on 
the soutlnvestn On the Itiinian plateau the latter encoun¬ 
tered Iranian Aryans, whose rcsisuince had to be over¬ 
come before tJicy could reach the rich lands of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. This, die first, Turanian invasion of die west about 
flooo B.C. began a scries of most important migrations in 
respect of their influence on later Asiatic and European 
civilization. Crossing Bukhara and the northerly escarp¬ 
ment of the Iranian plateau, near the present city of 
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Herat, iht Pre-Sumerians finally gained the ascendancy, 
drove the Iranians wesuvardt southward, and easc^vard, 
crossed the pass of Kliowar (Choara of the ancients) in 
the Zagros Mountains, established a colony and base of 
operations at Susa, in Elani:, and subsequently took pos¬ 
session of lower Mesopotamian known to later history 
succcissivcly as Humer and Akkad, Skinar (Genesis io:jo, 
Tsmah ^nd It is now a part of the 

kingdom of Iraq* Their former habitation in Western 
Turkistan tlien became the homeland of the Sumerians^ 

At that time, practically all oE soinhwestcm A$ia since 
the age oE the Neanderthalers had been populated by the 
Mediterranean race Erom Iran. In order that the invaders, 
the earliest Turanians (Prc-5uinerians)^s in the tvest. 
might secure themselves against future attack, this con¬ 
quest gradually was extended rvestward around the Fertile 
Crescent and nortliwestward in Afesopotamia and into Asia 
Minor (Anatolia). Later^ the invaders spread into the hills 
oE Palestine. The tribes oE the Mediterranean race that were 
driven toward Egypt ultimately migrated across the north 
oE Africa among dreir congeners already in die Mcditena- 
nean basin and reached westem Europe via the Iberian 
peninsula. They took along a rudimentaiy knowledge of 
the Neolithic culture that the Turkish invaders had 
brought with them. In western Europe it corresponded 
with the Capsian (Mesolithic) culture. Shortly afterw^ard, 
other Mediterranean tribes dial slowly ivere forced west¬ 
ward in Anatolia carried the Neolithic cuUiirc of the in¬ 
vaders to their congeners in the Aegean basin. Thus was 
the latter culture transmitted to Europe between 8000 
and 7500 

A great mass of literature has been tvriiten on the sub- 
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ject of raciiil iriigtiatjon to and from the Mesopoiamia.ii 
and otlier Near E^ast regions^ but the problem seems to 
be solvable. As already shown, die original settlements of 
modem man were made by tribes of die Aryan Mediier' 
ranean race from Irani perhaps ao,ooo to 15,000 years 
ago. Then followed tivo successive major invasions by 
nations oE the Turanian Turkic race from Turktstanp 
which scattered the Mediierranean race wiierever encoun¬ 
tered* the Pre-Sumerians about Scxkj BhC. and the Sum¬ 
erians about 4300 B.C. Between the two invasions, the 
Pre-Stimerians^ who also included the Elamites in the 
Zagros ^^ountains, had spread all over Babylonia^ Assyria^ 
Aram (Syria), the Palestine hills, and southern Anatolia, 
The Sumerians supplanted them in lower Babylonia and 
pressed their predecessors nortliwestward. Subsequently, 
northern Babylonia and areas south%vard were conquered 
by Aryan invaders, namely^ the Mediterranean Akkadians 
about j8oo B,C.* the Hamitie Chaldeans about £750 B.C., 
and the Hanihic Amorites (a branch of the Canaanites) 
about aifio B+C.* who established themselves there+ 

These invasions caused many Pre^Sumerians to migrate 
northwestward in Assyria and to die Mediterranean shores 
and many Sumerians to Upper Mesopotamia. Two types 
of long-headed people (apparently Aryan Mediterranean 
and Hamite) in die Mesopotamian area have been re^^eal- 
ed by evidence uneardicd at Kish.21 The third Turanian 
invaders of the west, tlie Hittites {Heth, Him, Hittim) 
of about £300 later called the Armcnians^sa did not 

settle in Mesopotamia but crossed the mountains to Cap¬ 
padocia, in Anatolia. Keltic Aiyan invaders from Thrace 
in later centuries pushed them eastivard. After aooo B.C., 
Nordic Aryans, expanding southwestward from their old 
homeland of Getd* south of Lake Balkhash^ blocked fui^ 
iher Turanian migration southwescivard for nearly 30 
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centuries. The migrations just mentioned are discussed 
in proper sequence. 

When pushing their iiay across Iran about 8000 BX. 
and subsequently maintaining by military strength their 
long caravan route between the east and the ^rcst, the 
Prc-Stimcrian Turks enclosed the remnant of the Aiyan 
Kelts in the valleys of the Pamirs and drove many Iranians 
into the mountain valleys of Afghanistan and others to¬ 
ward the west and the south* Among tliose that moved 
southwards tlie most notable were the Persians, who took 
possession of the highlands north of the Persian Gulf. 
In the southeast of Iran lived tribes that comprised the 
later Ethiopians of Herodotus (vii.B^r-yo), better known 
as the aforesaid Ha mites. Upon pressure from the north 
centuries aftmvard^ one of the Ham ice tribes migrated 
over the SuUman Mountains to the lower Indus valley 
and the other crossed the straits of Ormus to southwestern 
Arabia. Their assimilation of the Neolithic culture of 
these Turks thus resulted in its diffusion among the 
Iranian tribes in the region extending from the Indus 
valley to southtvestern Arabia. Later (about fifioo 
it t^'as transmitted by Hamites of Arabia to the African 
mainland (Ethiopia^ and finally (after 6000 BrC.) down the 
Nile valley to t/pper where it imposed on 

the earlier Mediterranean people and provided the nidi- 
menfs of the wonderful eiviiization thereafter developed 
in that re^on and subsequently in lower Et^pt- 

No definite name has yet been applied in history to 
these earliest-known Turkish invaders of Mesopotamia.^fl 
The main body was identical with the siibscqiientlv- 
known AssyTians* That they belonged to that race is 
demonstrated by the skeletal remains found and by the 
characteristics of their descendants^ which disclose that 
they tvcrc dark-complexioned and hrachvccphalous in type. 
Tlie name of Pre-Sumerians will be continued here for the 
entire nation, inclnding the Elamites, Assvrians,. and Pal¬ 
estinians. As their descendants spread norihivard and west¬ 
ward, they became the dominant race in w^estem Asia and 
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numerpuj other tribal or national names appeared^ some 
of which have been preserved, such as those of the Lekges 
in Anatolia, the Kheia in Syria and PalestinCp the 
jjTjflTw;, HurriMS, GutianSf L.’nllubittnSf and the K^issiks 
and Elamitcs^^ in the mountains north of Mesopotamia, 
They maintained commercial relations with their con’* 
geners still in Turkistan, and in the coarse of time with 
additional immigration the so-called Aeneolithic cult tire 
(first and second stages)^* out of their Neolithic civ¬ 
ilization as copper came into use along with the flint instru¬ 
ments. Much of this metal probably came from the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia. Rut the lead in cult viral development 
apparently was held by the Tiimnian race at its centers 
in Turkistan and not in the west* since each successive 
migrating group therefrom brought a superior civilt- 
zationSt to Mesopotamia* Cultural advancement must 
have been greatly accelerated between 6000 and 5000 B*C. 
to approximately the status recently discovered at Tel) 
arUbaidp and its IvcnefiLs veere diffused over all tvcsiem 
Asia, western India* and Egypt. The culture of ancient 
Elam and Asspia was identical with that of arUhaid.®^ 
The sf^rend of Pre-Sumerisn (Elamik) culiure to the 
lower Ijidus valley (chiefly in the province of Sind) is 
proved by both the unearthing of brachycephalic 
skulls there and the similarity of its early culture to ihat 
of Siisa,®^ It wMfi succeeded in India by Iranian types 
Tvhen the Sumerians Invaded the west and drove more 
Iranians eastivard over the Sub man Motm tains* Later 
came the Hamitic conquest of Chaldea, in southern 
Mesopotarnia, and India was left to her own ingenuity 
in the further development of her culture. 

About 4300 B.C. the second recognizable Turanian 
migration {of Sumerians) from Western Turkistan to 
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Mesopotamia occurred. These invaders had been driven 
out of Western Turkistan by the Turkic Hittites on their 
east. The new element, in conquering lower M«apo- 
eamja, made subjects of their predecessors who had not 
escaped to the north or ivest and superimposed on them 
their superior culture in large part. The natives, who then 
made and used pottery and other objects of the ai'Ubaid 
culture, ivere required to perform all the arduous labor 
for their conquerors, but, as is usually the case, a grad- 
tial commingling of the two kindred races followed. 

Tlie Tigris and Euphrates Rivers rise in the highlands 
of Armenia and floiv southeasterly until they join near 
the Persian Gulf, into which they flow. At Baghdad 
{neat ancient Babylon), the two rivei^ swerte toward 
each other, thereby forming two distinctive areas beciveen 
them, Upper and I-owcr Mesopotamia, The original Su¬ 
merian settlement in Lower Mesopotamia tvas made at 
Eridii in the south and the next was at Nippur in the 
northwest. Eridu was a seaport at that time, but, because 
of soil accretion at the lower Tigris since then, it is now 
1^0 miles inland. Babylon, in the northwestern part of 
Lower Mesopotamia, was a colony of Eridup while Ur. in 
the south, ivas a colony of Nippur. Some of these liabita' 
tions, instead of having been newly established, may 
actually have been Pre-Sumerian towiis^* taken over by 
the Sumerians. "'Tlie Babylonians belonged to the Ara¬ 
maic branch of the Semitic stock, as Sir Henry Rawdinsou, 
by his discoveries among the ciineiform inscriptions, has 
now made clear.*^3fi xhe subsequent Aryan invasions of 
Babylonia caused many Sumerians to move into Upper 
Mesopotamia, 

About 3S00 B+C. the Ary^an Akkadians from central 
Arabia, under the traditional leadership of Nimrod, con¬ 
quered tlie northivestern part of Babylonia and establish¬ 
ed settlements centering on Agadc* Satgon 1 ivas their 
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greatest king.^fi Thereupon^ the southerly pan ot Baby¬ 
lonia was named Makan^'^ (later Sumet), with Ur as its 
capital, and the northerly part became iMctuchm (later 
Akkad), with Agade (from which Akkad, a H ami tic ren¬ 
dition of the non-Semitic name Agade v,^s derived) as its 
capital. This conquest separated the Sumerian nation 
from the Pre-Sumerians farther norlh^vest in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia, A millennium later the Akkadians were con¬ 
quered by the Aryan Chaldeans, who were Hamites. De¬ 
spite these conquests and later attacks by the Elamites, 
the Sumerians maintained their political entity. 

So far as we knour. the general dominadon of Upper 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Aram, Palestine, and most of 
Asia Minor by the Pre-Sumerians and of Sumer by the 
Sumerians or at times by the Elamites was not seriously 
contested by the Akkadians or others during the millen¬ 
nium prior to about 2750 B,C., wdien the Hamitic Chal¬ 
deans appeared from the south. During this time the arts 
of civilization made great strides in this region as well as 
in Ttirkistan* The military operations across Iran neces¬ 
sary to keep open the caravan route between Turk is tan 
and ftFesopotamia undouhtcdly resulted in the continued 
niigradon of Iranian population across the mountains to 
the Punjab of India. The successive accretions to Indians 
population came from the west, and each new invasion 
forced the older inhabitants east^vard tow^ard the Ganges 
\Tilley or southward to the peninsular plateau. Thb effect 
was repeated by the third important Turanian invasion 
of the tvest, namely, that by the Hittites from Western 
Turkistan, who settled in Anatolia (Cappadocia) about 
js^cio E.C. The J^end-Avesia, the sacred book of the Iran- 
ians^ treats of their many conflicts with the Turanians. 
Thus do utff account for the source of the vftst Iranian 
populaiian of India. Cioniemporaneously. commercial in- 
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tercouTse was mamtamed by routes around the foDthills o£ 
the AUyn Tagli benveen the Turkic centers in Turkistan 
and the Mongolian and Chinese peoples chiefly in the 
provinces of Kansu and Shensi (Serica), who appropriated 
[he Turkic culture. It was oti this ciiltuy^l base that ih€ 
taler Chinese eivUiiaticn -was erected. 

The identity of the ancient AssyTians and Sumerians 
as members of the yellow-red Turkic race is unmistakable. 
Tbey were oE medial heighstocky in builds and had 
large noses. They worshipped the elements* particularly 
the god of the air* as the modem Chinese peasai^ts are 
inclined lo do. They wore a sort of pigtail like that ivorn 
by their later congeners, the Hittitess^ of Cappadocia. 
From this Mesopotamian center other trade routes were 
developed and maintained in various directions among 
the Turkic people from Elam to the Mediterranean and 
along the Taurus Mountains across Anatolia to the Aeg¬ 
ean. There as well as along the Mediterranean shores 
contact was made with European peoples* with whom a 
large commerce also was developed. Along with it, the 
progressive culture of tlie Stimerians was transmitted to 
Europe. 

li is not too much io say that (he Pre-Sttmetians laete 
the acltiai crealots of the rudiments of western Asiatic civ- 
ihzd^joTi. They evolved it* probably in Turkistan* from 
the food-gathering to the food-producing economy and to 
the establishment of urban civilisation based on industry 
and comtnerce- Their culture, developed to a still higher 
degree by the Suraeriarijs in Turkistan*®® was diffused by 
the latter as stated above, through oiliCTS to centrial China 
on the east and tlirough the people in Sumer and others 
to the various nations of southern Asia, Africa* and Eur^ 
ope in the west. The continuity of the Pre-Sumerian and 
Sumerian cultures in hfesopotamia has been demon- 
stratedJO 
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The contributions of the Ary^n Akkadians, Chald«ins, 
and Amorites liavc not been detennincd« Civilization 
evolved faster in these areas than in the adjacent moun* 
tainous regions. The outgrot^'ths were the marvelous As¬ 
syrian and Babj'lonian cultures that have so engaged the 
attention o£ scholars and in addition the foundations of 
the brilliant Egyptian and the later Indian and Chinese 
dviUzatiom. To repeat, "man can no more avoid accepting 
and adapting to his own mental make-up some part of the 
rich cultural harvest exposed to him to choose from than 
he can Ih'c without food. Nor can he help adding to the 
^neral heritage his own modest contribution," But. fail¬ 
ing to understand the other man's ideas precisely, he picks 
and chooses only those elements of culture that appeal to 
him at the rime and can readily be adapted to his own sta¬ 
tus. Thus, no culture is ever diffused without change, but 
such modifications do not destroy the fact of diffusion,^! 

As already indicated, about 3800 B.C, die earliest in¬ 
vaders of Babylonia from the south, the Akkadians, an 
Aryan Mediterranean tribe from the Persian Gulf coast of 
Arabia and not Hamites, established themselves in the 
northwestern part of Babylonia, with Agad^ as its capital, 
Subsequendy, die Elamites conquered Sumer, in the 
south. Later came the Canaantics, named as ‘the sons of 
Ham', meaning Hamites.^s who most Iiave originated in 
far southern Arabia and crossed tJie land to El Haza, on 
the Persian Gulf, When advancing northward, they found 
the Babylonians too strong and swung around the Fertile 
Crescent to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, where 
their country subsequently ivas knowm as Canaan, A divi¬ 
sion inhabited Phoenicia (native name K.eft), on the 
northerly coast, now western Lebanon. 

It was not until about ^750 B,C. that the Hamites 
found the Elamites in Babylonia so weakened, perhaps by 
the refinements of civilization, that a direct attack was made 
on them by the Chaldeans, anodier tribe that apparendy 
had followed the same course as that of the Canaanites and 
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apparently were related to them. They i^cre Sabacans from 
the present country of Yemen. They encircled Sumer 
from the south and overcame it and Agadii. thereby be^ 
coming the dominant power in all Babylonia, which 
aftenvard tvas called jointly Siuncr and Akkad. This forced 
some of the Sumerians northwestward toward Fadan- 
Aram (Syria), among the Pre-Sumerians^ w'hose kin in¬ 
habited the region from Anatolia and Assyria to the Pal¬ 
estine hills. In the latter area they ivere known as the Khe- 
About 2700 B,C. a division apparently of Kheta 
overran Egypt during the Vth dynasty, w-hen a broad- 
headed people appeared there in force. 

About 21 Go B.C, the Amorites, a division of the Ca¬ 
naan ties probably from i^Tsterly Palestine,^^ invaded and 
conquered all Babylonia. The greatest king of tire Amor- 
ites ivas the eminent Khamuiurabi (or Hammurabi), 
c. 2100 Tiiey ivere overthrown by the Siimeriam, 

aided by the Assyrians and Hiuitcs* about igsjG B.C.. 
as showm Later. Tlic suhsef|uent corn mingling of the 
Turanian and Aryan races in Lower Mesopotamia re¬ 
sulted in a largely composite race, language, and culture 
thcre.^® Ultimately, all of the Aryan people of the Fertile 
Crescent became more or less submerged in the nnmer- 
icaliy superior Turanian inhabitants. 

About 2300 R.C. the third division of the Turkic race 
from Western Turkistan, the Hittites, actuated probably 
by drought, pressure by Nordics on their nortli, or 
other circumstances, crossed Iran toward Mesopotamia, 
But, upon finding the power of the Chaldeans in Baby* 
Ionia and of the Pre-Sumerians (AssyTians) in Upper 
Mesopouimia too strong, they swer\'ed ^vestw^ard over the 
highlands and took possession of that part of northern 
central Anatolia later knowm as Cappadocia.^This inva¬ 
sion drove many Kassites (northwesterly Elamites) souEh- 
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ward^T into ihe mountains of Elam; also inland Mediter¬ 
ranean tribes northward to die shores oE the Black Sea^ 
where they ivere knonm as the Cuurones>^® and west¬ 
ward beyond the Halys River (now tlie Kizil Irmak) as 
Ear as the shores oE the Aegean Sea, ivhere they ivere there¬ 
after known with others as the PelasgiJ^ The descen¬ 
dants oE the Pre-SumerianSp knoivn as the LelegeSj^o 
who had expanded over central Anatolia, tvere pushed tvest- 
w'ard beyond the Halys and southward into and beyond 
the Taiinis Mountains. Through the ages some amalgama¬ 
tion oE Leleges and Caitcones or Pelasgi probably oc- 
cured in Anatolb, hut racial distinction, nonetheless, con¬ 
tinued tJiroughout many subsequent centuries. 

Recent evidence indicates that, during the long contact 
(c. 41300 to c. 2500 B.C*) of the Nordic Aryans in Get^, 
sou Ll I east of Lake Balk hash > on the northerly slopes of 
the Tien MountainSp with die Hit tiles on their south¬ 
west, in Western Turkistan, the induence of the former 
on the latter, despite the superior culture of these Turks 
(or in consequence of it), rc'sulted in the modification of 
their agglutinative Turanian language to approximately 
the inflectional form employed by the Nordics. The ex¬ 
tent of the reverse influenccp if discernible, is stilt an iiu- 
dctermined question* About 1600 B.Q the C^rdudit* a 
tribe of tlie Nordic Aryan Kimmerii then inhabiting 
w^cstcru Scythia, moved southward dirough the Caucasus 
Mounuins and settled in the highlands of eastern Tur¬ 
key^ adjacent to the region of Media, which only a short 
time before also had been taken over by a division of the 
Kimmerians, subsequently called tire Medians. Tlie Car- 
duchi later became known as the Kurds of Kurdistan. 
Through the years they have comrningled and interbred 
to some extent tv'ith their Turkish neighbors. Both the 
Medians and the Kurds are discussed further under the 
heading of the Kimmerii. 

Many tribes of Pre-Sumerian Leleges tvere encountered 
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centuries afterward along tKe shores of Anatolia from the 
Hellespont to the Syrian coast^^ and dience southward. 
From these shores they had developed a widespread com* 
merce on die Mediterraneati long prior lo 3000 B.C, that 
was rivaled only tvhen the Kretan sea-power arose about 
2500 Their chief ports appear to have been on the 

Carian and Lycian shoresi®^® around Alexandretta Bay at 
the nordieasterly corner of the Mediterranean^ near im¬ 
portant centers m Syria, and along the coast of Palestine, 
Vfhose ports are described by Strabo. 5 ^ These people*^ 
conducted extensive maritime operations that reached 
the nordierly Atlantic coast. From their kin who inhabited 
Palestine came the llyksos kingsp who invaded Egypt 
about 1775 B+C* in consequence of the conquest of Baby¬ 
lonia from tlie Amor ires by the Ka^iies of Elani*^ 
about 1780 B.C* The Xlllth E^ptian dynasty then took 
refuge in Ethiopia. The Kassite dynasty in Babylonia 
endured 576 years g months. Its kings iiitcrmarried with 
the royal family of the Asi^Tians, another division of the 
same mce* The llyksos kings (who comprised the XVth, 
XVIth. and XVI Ith dynasties) introduced the domestic 
horse and the war chariot into Egypt* But two centuries 
latert w'eakened by the Egyptian climate and environ¬ 
ment, they were expelled by Thuttnose 1 about 15176 B.C. 
According to the Egyptian historian Manetho, they^ then 
returned to Palestine (cast of the Aryan Philistines) and 
built the city later known as Jerusalem. 

Maritime activities of the Kheta along the Palestinian 
shores declined in consequence of Egyptian invasions 
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and other warfare that mvaged the coastal TCgions about 
the middle oE the £nd millennium B«C. Sepulchers, rem- 
nants of fortifications, and vestiges of settlements of the 
ancient Lcleges long remained throughout Garia.®'' This 
early Pre- 5 umerian civilization was reflected by their 
descendants prior to the Christian era.^^ In fact, the Le- 
leges occupi^ practically the whole coastal region of die 
later Ionia before the beginning of the great Keltic mi¬ 
grations from Thrace across the Bosporus and tlie Helles¬ 
pont to Anatolia at>out 14S5 B.C.^° 

The invasion of Cappadocia by the Hittites stimulated 
the sea adventures and commercial activities o£ the Le- 
leges in Anatolia because of concentration of the latter 
on and near tlte Mediterranean shores. Their perspective 
of the outside world, the Aegean and the western Medi¬ 
terranean regions in particular, thus w'as greatly broad¬ 
ened. Moreover, the Hittites, who had basically the same 
cultural heritage as the Pre-Sumerians and the Stuncrians 
because oE their common racial origin and habitation in 
Turkistan, afforded profitable commercial intercourse for 
the Leleges. The Hittites mined and worked iron ores 
and other minerals in Cappadocia, largely superseding 
the I,c]eges in the art. The Chatyb^ans,^^ w*ho were fa¬ 
mous iron workers, and the Afosdij^ Tibareni, Alarms, 
Alarodians, and Alacrones (the modern Armenians, also 
formerly known as ilie Tzani or £anntj of Herodotus,®^ 
all of whom lived in Cappadocia and northern Syria, were 
descendants mainly of the Hittites. The Moschi dealt in 
slaves with die Tyrians,®^ o£ Phoenicia. 

The Leleges appear from early times to have taken 
conspicuous advantage of their commercial opponunities 
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by sea, having introduced agriculture into southern Swe¬ 
den by way of the British Isles as early as 5000 B.G. 
By ayoo B.C. Anatolian ships moving out oE the Medi¬ 
terranean and along the coasts of western Europe as far 
as the British Isles and Scandinavia had on board the 
Lelegian "prospectors” for metals described in anthropolo^ 
gy.®* As stated by Strabo,every one then admitted "that 
the ancients appear to have made longer journeys by both 
sea and land than their successors did." And along such 
trade routes it was not only logical and convenient, but 
also safest, for itinerant tnerchants, reUgious leaders, ma¬ 
gicians, and others to travel in following their vocations, 
spreading their knowledge and idetis among foreign peo¬ 
ples, and seeking adventure and profit. Alexandretta Ray 
must have embraced the seaports utili7,ed for water com¬ 
merce from Svria, the important city of Karkamis {Car- 
chemish). and more easterly centers on and near the 
Euphrates on the caravan routes from Sumer to Cappa- 
devia and other parts of Anatolia. 

The commercial success of the Anatolian Leleges gave 
rise to another seafaring nation, that oF Krete.ss and 
from 2500 B.C.. or earlier, to B.C., the Kretam 

were the chief rivals of the Leleges on the Mediterranean, 
dominating its northerly shores as far west as Italy, white 
the Leleges foliow'ed its shore via Egypt as far as Malta 
on route to the Atlantic ports. Both nations began to 
decline upon the invasion of southsvestern Anatolia by 
the Keltic Carians from Thrace about the end of the 
iflth century B.C, and the subsequent Achaean advance 
into Greece. The Carians took over and maintained for 
several centuries the sea activities of the Leleges in the 
Mediterranean.** After the Trojan War, these operations 
rapidly deteriorated in consequence of the successive Kelt- 
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ic invasions of westcTU Anatolia and the rival Kretan and 
Phoenician sea potver during this period. 

An early factor in the confusion of races in Babylonia 
Tvas the resurgence of the Assyrian nation, which under 
Ninus rose to political prominence prior to 2000 B.C, and 
made conquests in surrounding regions, even as far as 
Egypt and Bactria,®^ but probably as a dependency of the 
ruling Amorites of Babylonia,®® its capital, Nineveh, re* 
ceived its name from this leader. This nation as well as 
Elam was more thoroughly Pre-Sumcnan and far less 
mixed Sumerian and Hamiie than Upper and Lower 
Mesopoiamia (or Babylonia). This fact and the influential 
Akkadian and Chaldean sUtes still dominant in ilic lat¬ 
ter region resulted in marked racial and social differences 
between its people and those of Assyria and Elam, which 
were the causes of repeated warfare between the two 
groups. The ancient racial kinship of the Assyrians. Su¬ 
merians, and Uittites is demonstrated by the fact that 
in warfare the Assyrians utilized the new iron weapons 
of the Hittites and battering rams of their own inven¬ 
tion. In bis religion, the Assyrian, like the Sumerian, 
looked Fonvard to no future state of reward or punish¬ 
ment, His chief god tvas the war-god Asshur. His wTitten 
language essentially was analogous to that of the Sumer^ 
ian of Babylonia. 

Flushed ivith success, the Assyrians broke away from 
the Amorites of Babylonia and about 1926 B.C,, with^the 
aid of the Hittites, they assisted die Babylonian Sumerians 
to regain the political ascendancy over the Amorites, 
whereupon eleven Sumerian kings reigned in succession un¬ 
til the last was ovenhroivn by the Kassites®® of the moun¬ 
tains of Elam in 1780 B.C. Assyria, Syria, and Palestine 
then became independent. 
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Beginning about 1300 B-C.p the Assyrians under Shal- 
mancser I and his successors gradually overcame the Kas- 
sites and about 1204 B.C. gained control oE BabylonLap 
which they* as the leading nation^ ihen retained until 
ovenvhclmcd by die Nordic Aryan Medes under Cyaxares 
in 606 B.C. Shortly after 1300 B.C., the Assyrians, probab¬ 
ly in an attempt to revive the ancient sea-power of the 
kindred Leleges that centered on AlcKandretta Bays were 
prevented from reaching the Mediterranean coastal re¬ 
gions by the PltoenicianSp and again a century later the 
Aramaeans (apparently mixed Pre-Sumerians and Sum¬ 
erians) of Syria obstructed tlieir passage to those Medi¬ 
terranean ports. By 1200 the expanding sea-power 

of the Phoenicians had reached such scope that it became 
the dominant nation on the Mediterranean and held tliat 
status for many centuries. 

One of the greatest influences in racial admixture in 
modern Turkey ivas the extent of the final conquest o£ 
Anatolia by the Aryan Kelts from Thrace, who by about 
1150 B.C. had gained all of the region nortli of the 
Taurus Mountains as far east as modern Armeniap to 
which highlands the Hittites had fled from Cappadocia. 
South of them lived the Nordic Carduchi, the later Kurds. 
South of die Taurus mountains, it seems clear that the 
Trojan war of the Iliad (0.1300-1250 B,C.) actually repre* 
sented the determining campaign lU ^vhich the Kelts from 
Thrace finally broke the power of the Leleges of souih- 
w^estem Anatolia.'^® Many tribes of tl\e latter lived in 
southwestern Anatolia, along the Aegean shoresp in the 
Troadp and eastward along the MediEerranean shore as 
far as Alexandreita Bayp and there was an affinity between 
them and the CiUcians there, on the one hand, and the 
Trojans, on the other.'^* Thus, tlie Troes and Cilicians 
were simply tribes of the Leleges, all of Avhom allied them¬ 
selves to resist the Kelric invaders. All of the native popu- 
latiorip except some scattered Eribes^® who remained as 
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subjects, were driven southward^^ and eastward. Thu* was 
the power of the once great Hitttte nation finally broken.'^* 

The subsequent habitations of these displaced Lelcges 
were the folJoisfing ancient regions, vii., Caria, Lycia,’'® 
Pisidia, Famphlyiaje the later Cilicia near Alexandretta 
BaytT and to a minor extent (along wttli some Hittites) 
Syria, and even Upper Mesopotamia and Palestine, Their 
darker color and otiter physical features distinguished 
them from die Aryan Kelts (called Leuco-Syrians locally) 
who liad superseded them in Cappadocians and western 
Anatolia. The present Armenians are descendants of the 
Hittites, as indicated by their so-called Hebraic (Turkic) 
features. This dispersion explains why many Hittites 
spread throughout Syria (Aram) and Palestine in Bibii* 
cal times'® and hoiv the original Hebrews acquired an in¬ 
fusion of Hittiie blood. 

Not only the Pre^umerians but also the Sumerians and 
Hittites, unmistakably branches of the Turkic subracc, 
developed high civilizations in the west. The chief cities of 
ancient Shinar were Babel, Erech, Akkad, and CaJneh,*® 
while other prominent centers arose elsewhere throughout 
Mesopotamia. The Hittites founded a number of remark¬ 
able centers In early Cappadocia, about which we only 
recently are gaining comprehensive knowledge. A large 
part of the Babylonian Tcliglon and law came from 
the Sumerians; indeed, the Sumerian continued to be the 
language of religion, law, and letters long after the Ham- 
jtes had become the dominant race in that region. The 
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rtno^^^jTcd code of Amoritlc King Hammurabi, promul¬ 
gated about 5100 B.C,p was an embcMliment oE much ear¬ 
lier laws of the Sumerianj and their predecessors, although 
many Hamitic customs doubtless were included.si These 
Babylonians (apparently the Sumeriaiis along with the 
Hamites) developed the sciences of mathematics (geom^ 
etryj square and cube roots, and fractions) and astronomy 
about that time> long antedating the Greeks. 

During approximately 22 centuries, through the various 
political regimes from about 1150 B.C. until A.D. 1071, 
when the Seijuk Turks appeared in Anatolia from cen¬ 
tral Asia* the Kelts dominated all of the westerly por¬ 
tion and the region north of the Taurus Mountains as far 
as the Armenians of Cappadocia and the eastern highlands, 
but they must have blended markedly with adjacent Medi¬ 
terraneans and Leleges, as these races were continually in 
contact*^ on the west, cast, and south. However, they were 
not free from mtermittent invasions by Nordic Aryans 
from Western Sc^ahia, chiefly the Kirnmerii and the Getae 
(later Goths), who left a minor strain in tJie population. 
The earliest were the Carduchi of Kurdistan, in the east, 
and later other Kimmerians invaded the west, cbicHy Lydia. 
Then, in 278-277 B.C., the Gallic tribes of the Tecto- 
sagesj ToUst(?bogii, and Tr&cmi, after crossing Europe 
^vith others of Btennus" ravaging army from Gaul, separ¬ 
ated from the main body in Thrace and invaded Anatolia, 
settling in the region taler known as Calatia.ss Thev 
comprised approximately 20,000 men, women* and chil¬ 
dren, but whether Keltic Gaub or Nordic Kimmerians 
(whose ancestors earlier had settled in Caul) is not cer¬ 
tain; but the evidence strongly points to the latter.®^ In 
1227 the Seljuks were overthrow^n by the Osman Turks 
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from cenCTRl Asia*® and under their leader Osman 1 (who 
reigned from 1288 to 1326) founded the Turkish empire 
of the OsmanU, still one of the family of nations, which 
for a considerable time daminated southeastern Europe.®® 
'Hius, the present population of Turkey is multi-radal, 
Aryan Mediterranean, Turanian Turkic, and Aryan Keltic 
and Nordic — but the different elements have emerged to a 
marked degree through the ages. 

Philologists have ascertained that the ancient Sumerian 
dialect represented an agglutinative language on a primi¬ 
tive base, one harsher in expression than tJie other.®® One 
was that of the Sumerian conquerors and the other that 
of the underlying Pre-Sumerians. The former was without 
gender, had a system of conventionalized pictures, shaped 
by their type of speech into syllable-signs, exactly like 
the Chinese, and possessed a vowel harmony strikingly 
like that in all modem agglutinative languages and a 
vocalic dissimilation like that in modern Finnic and Esto¬ 
nian. It also is believed that it had a system of voice tones 
similar to those present in the Chinese. The method of 
word formation was noti-Hamitic. In the complicated 
Sumerian verbal system, the practice of Infixing the verbal 
object likewise was alien to Hamitic.®^ Tliw phenomenon 
exists today in the Dasque®T and many North American 
(Amerind) languages. 

The reason for these likenesses is not far to seek. Since 
all of these races except the Mediterranean and Hamitic 
were of Turanian origin in central .Asia, the language 
similarities were carried down in different directions by 
each branch independently, The Basqiies ate simply de- 
scendavis of a group of Lelegcs from Anatolia either 
planted as a colony near the Pyrenees or shipwrecked 
on the shores of the Bay of Biscay sometime prior to 
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1500 probably the latter. They imermarTkcI with 

!oc^ Aryan people* The North Ametic^n Indian tribes, 
or Amerinds, emigrated northeastward to North America 
while the Finns and EsiDnians ’tvere migrating northwest' 
ward in Asia and across northern Europe. The snperitxi' 
position of the Hamitic langttage in southA^^estem Asia 
merely incorporated a different element into the Turan^ 
ian dialects Driginally spoken by die invaders oE Elam, 
Mesopotamia^ Syria, Anatolia, and Palestine. 

Culturally, the Pre'Stimerians w'ere responsible for the 
invention of the pictorial hieroglyphs that became the 
running-hand or cuneifoim characters of Sumerian tirrtes 
and also for die foundation of the chief cities of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the fundamentals of its civilization. The great 
engineering works by means of ivhich the marshes tvere 
drained and the oveiflow of the rivers regulated by canals 
date from Pre-Sumerian times. These people also must be 
credited with the earliest development of architecture, for 
the oldest known architectural remains go back in die 
Babylonian region as far as 6000 B.C. The building ma* 
terial used was brick, and these people were the first to 
construct vaults and arches. Moreover* they appear to 
have originated the use of metals (copper) before any 
other people, and their characteristically painted vases 
and other articles early reached the Aegean and other 
eastern MediterTanean regions by traders ivho crossed 
Anatolia. Gold w'as known to them in early Neolithic 
times, when it was used for ornamentation. They devel¬ 
oped the technique of painting clay iviih indelible color 
that became fixed by firing. The numerous female figur¬ 
ines that they created represented a cult of tlie Mother Gcd- 
dess not knoAvn in Indo-European religious customs. In 
primitive man's search for the secret of the preservation 
of life, the blood was looked upon as the essence of lifCp 
the loss of ivhicb resulted in death* Since the child receiv¬ 
ed its blood from its moihert the figurine represented the 
mother as a giver csf life and motherhood Avas revered for 
that reason. As earlier stated, these people worshipped the 
elements, particularly the god of the air. as Chinese peas¬ 
ants still do* They also domesticated dogs^ cattle* sheep* 
goats, pigs, and horses. 
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An impoitanc trade center developed by them prior to 
Sooo B*C+ was Anau^ in Westem Turkistan. Another 
established by them about 8000 B.C. was the earliest west¬ 
ern terminus at Snsa* in Elam. Settlements in Mesopota¬ 
mia and elsewhere followed promptly, as already related^ 
Commerce then Eollotvcd the Neolithic modes. Since that 
revolutionary culture^ along with other elements oE Turk¬ 
ic progressp entered Europe Prom the southeast shortly 
after 7500 B.C., we must conclude titat the Pre^umerians 
were chiefly responsible for that cultural transiiioii in 
Europe. In the extension of their primitive civilization, 
they gradually created trade routes to the eastern and 
southern Mediterranean, shores and across AnatoHa, where 
commercial intercourse was established with the Aegean 
region and Europe by about 5000 B.C* Sparsely settled 
in Anatoliap tliey apparently made no attempt to enter 
Europe at that timCp but freely transmitted their culture 
and products through the Mediterranean and northern 
raceSp^^s in addition to their operation later of extensive 
maritime trade routes toward the east and the west. Dur¬ 
ing the succeeding centurieSp including Sumerian times* 
this race developed its culture to still higher levels and 
its ivares w^rc dispersed widely, reaching the Indus Valley 
in Indiap^^ as far soutli as Ethiopia and Egy pt, and Europe 
in the wesL The introduetton by the Turks of the do¬ 
mesticated horse from central Asia to the Near East is 
demonstrated by its having been depicted in the 5th cen¬ 
tury B,C. in tlic frieze of die Parthenon and numerous bas- 
reliefs of that period. This animal much resembles die 
wdld horse of central Asia in size, the shape oE the head 
and neckp and the peculiar short upst:anding mane. The 
variations in design oE many products indicate a migration 
of culture, resulting perhaps from the labors oE itinerant 
rvorkers along the trade routes. Many Mongolian objects 
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were taken west and western prtxlucis were taken Ear east. 
By contact with Kelts and Nordics along the transasiaiic 
route, a degree of Pre-Sumerian culiure and certain prod' 
ucts irerc gained by those peoples.®'*^ 

Since agriculture was fundamental in the economy 
of vase-paindngp it follows tliat the Pre-Sumerians also 
must have developed die cultivation of the soih for this 
art entered Europe later from die southeast* It is known 
that agriculture w^as practised at Susa long prior to 5000 
B.C, The setded community life in boiii Tuikistan and 
Mesopoumia rested mainly on agriculture* Beer was 
made in Jower Mesopotamia from barley or spelt as early 
as 6000-5000 B.C. One of the earliest grains grown was 
emmer^ knowledge of which reached Europe from the 
southeast with the arts of agriculture prior to 4000 B.C, 
^fetal already was in use at Anau by 5000 B.C. and it 
soon passed ivestivard to Mesopotarnia and Egypt. Upon 
the discovery of tin about 4^00 B.C., the Bronre Age was 
ushered in hy die Sumerian conqueroris of Loivcr Meso¬ 
potamia. This is proved by the patterns of the umSi w^hich 
are distinctly oriental. TJie ores apparently came from 
Elam^ Oman, and the Taurm Mountains. In the Medi- 
cerranean the island of Cyprus was one of the chief early 
sources of copper and timber during the early Bronze 
AgCp prior to 35O0“3tMX> B*C. The Cyprian implements 
then were of the common Anatolian type, whicJi found 
markets across the Hellespont and in the Aegean region* 
Later came the Iron Age* since iron products were known 
by 3500 B.C* from KansUr on the easE* actciss Mesopotamia 
CO Egypt, on the west, along die commercial routes of 
the Sumerians. 

During die tong period from approximately 8000 B.C. 
to as late as the overthrow of Sumerians in die 
Fertile Crescent by the H ami tic Chaldeans about ^750 
B.C., rvhen the Turkic peoples tnaintained racial connec¬ 
tions and trade routes from Kansu to Mesopotamia, EgypU 
Europe, and elsewhere, they had the beneht of all cul¬ 
tural advances made by alien peoples along Uiose extent 
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sive routes and maintained a generally improving culture 
from one end of tlie central route to the other. Among 
the outstanding centers at this time were Anau, Seistan> 
Korassam^ Susa, and Eridu as well as Mediterranean 
coastal points* Upon the rise of die Hamiies in the Fertile 
Crescent, the soutliein RheLi were pushed southward in¬ 
to Palestine^ whence a strong force overran Egypti^ as aU 
ready related. By land and Avater the Kheia renewed their 
commercial activity tvith all surrounding nations, includ¬ 
ing their kin in Anatoliap and Cyprian objects reached 
South Palestine as a veil as Egypi^i and more distant 
points, such as Thera (Santorin), Athens* and Troy 
(Hissarlik). Conversely, foreign objects* such as Egyptian 
blue-beads and cylindrical ^^siatic seals* reached Cyprus*&= 
An important manner in which this Asiatic culture 
reached the ivest was by the explorations of the Anatolian 
"prospectors,'* who be^n to follow the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic chores in commerce about 3700 B.C. Brachy- 
cephalous in nature* they undoubtedly tvere Leleges. They 
prospected for copper, tin, and gold, which probably were 
less obtainable in the east because of Hamitic control of 
Mesopotamia and \^hich in the form of manufactured 
prtxlucts had ready markets in the ^fedite^ranean and 
eastern civilizations. The H ami tic conquest in the Fertile 
Crescent had forced them to lum toward the west for new' 
sources of raw material and ncAv jmrkets. Eventually; tin 
was discovered in northern Iberia, France, and Cornwall* 
England. After die Hittites had gained Cappadocia about 
^goo B.C.* they may have discovered neiv sources in Ana* 
tolia and Armenia* The ability of these early peoples to 
find and smelt ores implies a knowledge of geology and 
metallurgy. Hence, tliey were the first-known mining 
engineers. The Hittite invasion* forcing Lelcges from 
northern Anatolia, doubtless is the basis of die Rliodian 
legend that primitively (before die Dorian invasion) their 
island had been peopled by skillfull tvorkers in metal. 
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called the Tdchines/'ss Their ancestors must have been 
Anatolian metal workers nr ho had taken refuge on the 
island. These maritime prospectors were very influential 
in disseminating eastern culture to the habitations along 
the shores all the way from Goio, in the Malta Islands, 
to the British Isles. 

Contemporaneously, apparently others of the same peo¬ 
ples, known as the ’'Beaker Folk", energetically undertook 
the opening of trade routes inland to tJie upper Rhine 
Salley and surrounding country and to tlie Iberian penin¬ 
sula as well as the exploring for ores and other precious sub¬ 
stances. Their culture differed from that of the indigenous 
people, A distinctive vase or beaker always ivas buried 
in their graves, often along tviih gold and amber. 

The dolmen builders during the late Meolithic period 
in western Europe (from about 3700 to 1700 B.C.) 
apparently were Anatolian (Lelegian) journeyman, wbo 
plied their craft not only around the Black Sea and in 
the Caucasus region and south thereof but also at seaports 
mainly along the southern Mediterranean and northern 
Atlantic coasts and along the shores of southern India 
and in adjacent regions. Along tvith numerous pons in 
southern Anatolia, the northeasterly comer of the Hfcdi- 
terranean, centering perhaps on the ancient seaport of 
fskcndcrun (Alexandrcua). must have been a base of 
Anatolian navigation from late in the 4tli to early in the 
and millennium B.C. Directly east of iskenrierun lay the 
important city of Rarkamis (Carchemish) on the upper 
Euphrates, along the route from Sumer through Cappa¬ 
docia to central and western Anatolia. Still farlher east, 
on 3 tributary of the Euphrates, was Haran (the present 
Harran), undoubtedly a city of some note, ivhere the 
Hebrew leader Terah and his son Abram went from Ur 
in Chaldea and where the former died.®* Thus, a com¬ 
bined land and water route for the transmission of cul¬ 
ture from Mesopotamia and the east to ivestem Europe 
by way of the Mediterranean Sea certainly existed, Dol- 
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mens and menhirs have been found along the ancient Tur¬ 
anian trade routes from central Asia across Iran to Anatolia, 
whence the influence of their craftsmen subsequently 
reached northward to Circassia. Krimea, and Bulgaria, 
southward among their racial kin of Syria and Palestine, 
westward to Cyprtis, and along the northern coast of 
Africa (Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco) to the Atlantic 
and along its shores (Iberia and Gaul) as far as the 
British Isles, Belgium, Netherlands, northwestern Ger- 
many, Danraark.»s Nonvay, and southern Sweden, Dol¬ 
mens still abound in Palestine. Some of the Moabite dol* 
mens resemble those of western Europe in being sur¬ 
rounded by one or more rings of stone. These craftsmen 
appear also to have penetrated western India,"® southern 
Arabia, and Madagascar, perhaps by water routes from 
the Persian Gulf, No such dolmens have been found 
east of Weimar, Germany, in central and eastern Europe. 
Tlieir absence from the northerly Mediterranean shores 
indicates that the activities of these craftsmen occurred 
during the period of about Eijoo-iyoo B.C„ partly con¬ 
temporaneous with the domination of those shores by the 
Kretan sea-power. 

Apparently, the vise of dolmens was widely adopted by 
the Kelts in western Europe,"^ especially in Gaul and 
Britain, since the earlier types contained remains of 
brachycephaltc Keltic people, with pottery and coarse 
implements. Later the Mediterranean (dolichocephalic) 
people also adopted tliem. ITltimately, they were super¬ 
seded by stone circles and cisted cairns for biirial."" The 
decline in the vise of dolmens began at the climax of 
the Neolithic Age upon the intrt^uction of improved 
arts of agriculture, sun worship, and megalithic monu¬ 
ments from western Asia about sooo-iyoo B.C, That 
siin-w'orship and the use of megaliths hnd an Asiatic ori- 
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gin is demonstrated by their widespread use from Korea 
across central and ^vestem Asia and in western Europe^ 

The inference is that they were disseminated by the 
people who developed agritulture* i.e.^ the Pre-Sumerians 
or Sumerians. Stonehenge in Wiltshire^ England^ erected 
about 1680 probably is a creation of these crafts¬ 

men. The presence oE gold and other distinctive objects in 
some of dte Euniuli along this route supports this view* 
The fact that dissemination to western Europe occurred 
by Tvateri^o and not by land strengthens this conclusion, 
since the same people introduced these customs by water 
along the shores of southern India and in Assam. Funher- 
more> recently-found evidence in Sind (near Larkana) 
and in the Punjab (nordi of the Sutlej River) shows the 
penetration apparently prior to 3000 B.C. of a civilization 
analo>gous to that of £bm and Sumerp including building 
brick, interment of contracted bodies in cist gravesp shell 
inlays, mace heads and pestles, stamp seals, clay models 
of lams and female figurines, and painted pottery. Tliat 
the use of megalitlis w^as imposed by people of superior 
culture on people of lower culture (the Kelts) is evidenced 
by the fact tliat the internal progress of die users was 
negligible. Their furnititre remained rude and barbariCi 
They continued to use flint or stonCf or, at best, copper, 
when the people of the Near East were using bronze and 
iron. It w^as not until toward die end oE the «nd millen¬ 
nium B.C. tliat tlie higher culture oE the Near East reached 
western Europe through the Kelts of central Europe. 

As Indicated before, the Basques along the Pyrenees 
in France and Spain are descendants of a group of tliae 
Anatolian voyagers, who probably became shipwrecked 
on the shore of France or Spain prior to 1500 Ji.C. and 
subsequently intermarried with tlie natives (Mediterra¬ 
neans and Kelts), since the present descendants represenc 
a modified type. In consequence oE later invasions in the 
Pyrenean region, diey pkimately settled where they are 
found today. This racial origin is confirmed by the afliniiy 
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between clic agglutinative language of the Basques and 
that oE the ancient Pre-Sumerians, notwithstanding that 
this language may have been modified early by contact 
with the underlying Aryans in each instance. It is appar¬ 
ent diat the Etrurians of early Italy were another colony 
from Anatolia. While Herodotusitn asserts, from die in¬ 
formation he had, ttoi tficy were a Lydian people known 
ai Tyrrhenians, wlio took their name from TyrrhenuSp 
a son of their former sovereigrip who conducted them 
thiihcr* it is not said diat they were Lydians (Kelts) 
racially; They seem to have been Anatolian subjects (Le- 
leges) expelltii by the Lydian nation to diminish internal 
insecurity. Their culture had an Anatolian aspect. Their 
word for copper, urraida^ was derived from the Sumerian 
umdu. The name Antes (from w'liich Hercules was de¬ 
rived) appears orginally to have been the Etruscan name 
HercU or Ente and perhaps also that of the Babylonian 
sun. Afrkanus called one of the Hyksos kings Arcles« 
Thus, the racial relationship of these varioiis peoples is 
further verified. 

Anotlier racial contribution by die Pre^umerians (the 
KJieta) is the brachycephalic element among the Indafri- 
can races across the continent of Africa from the west¬ 
erly end of eastern Sudan and in the Canary Islands. 
It rarely ever appears there in a pure condidon. The 
Anatolian type of skull has been found among die bur¬ 
ials in the Cizeh necropolis during the Ylh dynasty 
(0.^750-2625). These skulls represent a larger race than 
the EgyptianSp namelyp the Khetan invaders from Syria 
and Palestine about 2700 B-C. already named. Individual 
Kheta interinarried wuth Egyptians while the former 
w^ere in control in Egypt then and later under the Hyksos 
kings, but, when control regained by the Egy'ptianSp 
most of die Kheta were scattered far and wide, and it is 
this broad-headed type of people tliat notv is found among 
the natives across central Africa. During the regime of the 
Hyksos dynasties in Egypt, they introduced die domestic 
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cated horse and war chariot from the north.This ani¬ 
mal was referred to in Babylonian records as ^'the as^ of 
the east'\ which indicates the region of its origmation.^os 

Later-known divisions of die Turkic race tl^at played 
important roles in history prior to and after tlie beginning 
of the Christian era were the Issedoncs^ the Oigurj or 
Uignts or Eluthe^ ihe Tdturs (Setjuk and Osman con¬ 
querors of modern Turkey), and other minor groups. All 
arose in central Asia and t^ere possessed of relatively 
superior ciihure. The progress of the Issedones and the 
Uigurs will he reviewed subsequently. 

Back on the Tibetan ptateaup the Turkic tribes who 
remained tlicrc after their congeners had moved down 
early to die Tarim Basin ultimately commingled with 
and were largely absorbed by die more numerous Mon¬ 
golians of inferior culture from nordieastern Tiliet. Tliis 
racial amalgamation comprises the present inhabitants 
of that plateau, the loftiest and loneliest country in the 
world. 

(Sh) Semitic Subracc, ft is difficult to gain a clear under- 
standing of most writers" conceptions of the origin and 
type of the people who constituted the Semitic race of early 
history; in tacit the term Semite often has been applied 
to dissimilar races. Applications of racial and linguistic 
names seem to have been much confused. The ancient 
races that settled in western Asia, including Anibia and 
Ethiopia, ivere the . 4 ryan Mcditerraneans and Hamites and 
much later branches of the Turki (Pre-Sumertansp the 
Sumerians, and Mittites), a division of the Turanian race 
in Western Tuikistan, who dispersed the Aryan Mediter¬ 
raneans that they encountered. The fornier were dolicho- 
cephaious and the latter ivere bracliycephalous; all had 
dark complexions of different shades and the Aryans usually 
were the taller and slenderer* Despite the frequent com¬ 
mingling that ixrcoiTcd in cenain areas, the tw'o types can 
be recognbed and should be distinguished. We are con- 
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certicd here with the whole Turkic (or Semitic) subrace 
and only secondarily with its Hebraic branch; for, after 
all, the Hebrei^'S constituted only a minor portion of the 
original Semites. Can tve say that some Turks were Semites 
and others were not?t'>s Various later tribes and nations, of 
different names, likewise were Semites, descended from 
the major Turkic divisions named above as well as from 
the Hebraic branch. 

The Semites took their generic name from Shem and 
are defined as inhabitants of Elam, Asshur, Arpachshad 
(or Arphaxad). Aram, and Lud.t®^ representing Elam, As¬ 
syria, Habylonia, Syria, and southern Palestine or Trans- 
jordania,’®* respectively. The inhabitants of Elam, Assyria, 
and southern Anatolia (except for any Mediterranean 
subjects) rvere wholly Pre-Sumcrians from Western Tur- 
kistan about 8000 b!c. Those of Babylonia were Sumer- 
ians from Turkistan about 4300 B.G. in the southeasterly 
part and Aryans (Akkdians Chaldeans, and Amorites) 
from southerly Arabia or Canaan about 3800, 8750, 
and 2160 B.C. respectively in the northsvesterly and south¬ 
erly parts, with a minor substratum of Sumerians,to® 
Those of Aram were Pre-Sumerians commingled witli 
Sumerians driven northwestward w'hen the Akkadians and 
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Chaldeans conquered northerly Babylonia. Those of the 
Palestine hills, except for Canaanites (including rthe 
Phoenicians, Amorites, Jebusites, and otlier tribes) and 
Philistines* were Pre-Sumerians (known as the Khatii 
or Kheta) before the arrival of the Hebrews. 

The third nation of Turkic invaders of western Asia* 
the Hiidtes (Hetli, Hitti) of about sgoo B.C* likewise 
may be classified as Semites, aldiough not included in 
Gfjiesis widi the others. The dialect of die Hittites had 
undergone much modification by contact in Western 
Turkistan with the Nordic nations on their northeast in 
Gci 6 (the present province of Semiryechensk. Kirghiz) 
before they emigrated to Anatolia, The Semitic language 
originally was agglutinative* but that of the Hittites, for 
the reason just statedp had been changed to the inlleC' 
tional form. The descendants of the Hittites, now called 
Armenians* constitute a part of the Turkish nadoti* 
whose system of oral and written communication again 
undenvent major improvement during the first half of 
the present century. 

On the other handp the term Semite did not embrace the 
Aiy^an nations of those regions, chiefiy the Mediterranean 
Arabians (largely Bedouins), AkkadianSp Philistines (from 
Kreie), and Caucones (of Anatolia) and the Hamiies 
(Chaldeans* Canaanites* Amori tes* Plioenicians* Jebusites 
and others^ far southern Arabians* EihiopianSi and Ber¬ 
bers)* The original Semites were clean.'Shaven and these 
Aryans were bearded. Thus* die Semites clearly ivere noE 
Arabian in origin but came from "^Vestera Turkistan* 
central Asia; but the two racesp mainly in Babylonia and 
Chaldea* ulumately commingledi probably intermarried* 
and produced diverse types of descendams, who inter- 
clianged the customs of tlicir ancestors to a large extent. 

The subsequent wars among the Elamites^ Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Egypdans apparently did not markedly 
cliangc the habitations of the main bodies of those peoples* 
although there tvere minor shifts of smaller groups. These 
racial distlncLicns w-cre rccogniicd in early Biblical times, 
say about 3300-1600 B.C.* for Abram* a Semite (Kassite) 
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Erom "Ur of the Chaldees" tiDditionally forbade hii son 
or descendant)i<»'‘ Isaac to marry a Hamite uoman o£ 
Canaan and exacted a promise of his sen’ant (or aide) 
to take Isaac to iNohor, his brotiicr at Haran, in Aram, 
the land of his ancestors after tftey had come from Ur.io^ 
for a wife, which he did. The souUierly Arabian Hamiies 
and the central Arabian Bedouins did not inhabit the 
Transjordan region but occupied tfiose parts of Arabia in 
the peninsula. From botlt geo^phical and ethnological 
standpoints, the region immediately east of the Jordan 
River and the Dead Sea belonged to Palestine and not to 
Arabia proper. Its inltabitants were (and probably still 
are) Turkic Semites and not Ary'an Arabs except to the 
extent of later intrusion by the latter. The inhabitants 
of peninsular Arabia (or Arabia proper) until the loth 
century B.C. were wholly Aryan; but about the Latter 
time Hebrews of Canaan were invited to migrate south¬ 
ward to Saba (Yemen) by its King Meneick, for reasons 
shoivn later. 

The Hebrews 103 are said to have been an offshoot of 
Aramaeans, and tlrat they largely adopted the language 
and customs of the Hamitic Jebusiies among whom they 
finally settled in Canaan. This is only partially correct. 
The Assyrians called Hebrew die language of the west 
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country, probably that of Aratii.^^^ The real Semitic lan¬ 
guages were not related to the Aryan languages. Phonet¬ 
ically, the Hebrciv language occupies a middle place bc- 
Eween blended Turanian Aramaic (Pre-Sumerian and Su^ 
mcrian)* on the one hand, and Aryan Hamitk (Canaanite), 
on the other,! 09 because of the vatiotts races ansong whom 
dicy lived- Sir Henry Rawlinson. collaborator in the 
translation of Herodotus" history, asserts that die Hebraic 
tribe sprang from ancient Babylonia and spread north¬ 
ward and ^vestward.^ici This statement is acceptable as 
fat as it goeSp but it does not go back far enough. The 
name Hebrexv was derived from that of the Khubim 
(//fliurw, Hubiri), a tribe of Kassites, who were a division 
of the Elamite nation of Susa and northwestwardp liordcr- 
ing the Afedians, These Khahira settled in the Baby¬ 
lonian plain apparently about 1815 B.C, They were Pre- 
Sumerians and had an agglutinative language in common 
with the other Turkic Semites. The word Khabira menns 
"'those from the other side*' {apparently of the Tigris 
River), At Hr. they lived near Sumerians and Ciialdeans- 
The name Khabira denoted "allies/" implying that they 
were mercenaries who served those nations wlio rewarded 
them the inostpi^i hut in Babylonia they also were 
known as the Sa-Cas, which had the hapless meaning 
of ^'robbers“:m so we may infer that they had been ex¬ 
pelled from Elam by their own nation. Their deparinre 
from Ur to Aram apparently only about a year before 
the Kassites conquered Babylonia about 1780 B-C. indh 
cates a desire to avoid another such expulsion by their 
nation. Their historically arrogant character may have 
conduced to their difficulties.In Aram the Pre-Sumerian 
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languaRC could not have differed greatly from that of 
their kin, the Elamites and their Kassite division. 

It is interesting to observe how well Biblical accounts 
confirm the foregoing outline of racial relationship. Ceu- 
esij 10:1 names the races then Known (about 23™ D-C.) 
3$ (i) sons of Shem (Turanian Semites), (z) sons of Ham 
(Ar>'an Hamites),!^^ and (3) sons of Japheth (Aryans 
of the North).i‘is ^Ve arc concerned here almost wholly 
with the first two subraces and with the clarification 
and movements of the Hebrews. Mention in Genestf 
11:98,51 of the residence of Terah and his son Abram 
at Ur, in the land of the Chaldees, agrees with what hM 
been said before, namely, that they belonged to the tribe 
of Khabha (Habiru, Habiri) of the Kassite division of 
the Elamites and had settled in the B.ibylonian plain 
about 18)5 B.C, Tlie Kassites freq|uently assailed Baby¬ 
lonia and about 1781 B.C, the Khabtra (Hebretvs) decided 
to depart from Ur to Haran, in Aram, and other dissident 
minorities also fled the country. Finally, about 1780 B.C,, 
the Kassites conquered the country and founded a dynasty 
that endured 57(> years and n months.H'* The Hebrews, 
then under the leadership of terah, were among kindred 
people (PreSumerians) at Haran (Harran). in Padan- 
Aram. Soon Terah diedi’S and was succeeded by his son 
Abram as leader, whereupon the tribe liegan a further 
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migration about i775 ultimate destination, the 

land of Canaan, fully looo miles away.“« 

1q chapter 10:23 Cenwis and again in chapter iino- 
*6, Arpachshad or Arphaxad is given as the eponymous 
ancestor of Salaii and the latter’s son Eber, and £ber is 
said to have had sons Peleg and Joktan, Arpachshad or 
Arpiiaxad, which meant Babylonia, is a compound w'ord of 
which the derivation of die first part is Turkic and that 
of the second part is Chaldean. When we recall tJiat the 
lower part of Babylonia was inhabited by Turanian 
Sumerians and tliat the central and upper region was 
inliabited by Aryan Akkadians, Chaldeans, and Amoriies, 
with a substratum of Sumerians, it is apparent that the 
word had the connotation of Sumcr’Ghaldca for tlic itvo 
racial eJcmetiis of the kingdom tlien in existence. The 
genealogy of Peleg in cliapter 11:17*^® is that of the 
Sumerians and the genealogy of Joktan^i'^ in chapter 
10:26-30 is that of the Hamitic nations from and in 
southern Arabia, “for in his [Eber's] time was the earth 
divided”, i e., divided between the two dissimilar sub- 
races, the Pre-Sumerians and Sumerians and the Ilam- 
itcsiis (Chaldeans), Padan-Aram never was under Chaldean 
suzerainty and it was not conquered by the Kassites, 
It extended from central Upper Mesopotamia westward 
to the mountains near the Mediterranean shores. ^ It ivas 
bisected by the Euphrates River, north of which lay 
Hamn. The region of Aram was largely synonymous with 
that of modern Syria. The settlement of Ha ran (Harran) 
is said to have been named for Abram's brother and to 
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be Sumerian in origin, adopted while the Hebrews lived 
among ilic Sumerians and Chaldeans at Ur; in lact, they 
must Jiave intermarried with the kindred Sumerians. 

Other evidence demonstrates the accuracy ot the fore¬ 
going conclusions. Pictorial representations of tlie ancient 
Sumerians show substantially the sajne physical features 
as iliose borne by the later Hebrews, including the promi¬ 
nent nose.tifl That die first part of die name Arpachshad 
or Arphaxad is Sumerian (i.e., Turanian Turkic) in ori¬ 
gin is indicated by the fact that it apparently had the same 
derivation as tlie word Arphad or the tradi¬ 

tional name of the leader of the Magyars (Hungarians), 
another Turanian nation, when that nation from the 
Volga River basin moved southward tlirougli Vereezka 
Pass into the region of die upper TJieiss River, now in 
Hungary, in A.D. 895 and completed the conquest of 
that territory in 906. Moreover, Sir Henry Rawdinson, 
by bis discoveries among the cuneiform inscriptions, has 
made it clear that Upper Mesopotamians belonged to the 
Aramaean branch of the Semitic stock (except tfiat 
tlic migration was in the westerly direction, as shown 
above).t-t The dialect of the Sumerians who had moved 
into Upper Mesopotamia and vvestward (Aram —Syria) dif¬ 
fered appreciably from that of their earlier Pre-Sumerian 
congeners of Assyria, although both basically were Turan¬ 
ian Turkic. The Sumerian dialect ceased to exist as a 
spoken language in Babylonia before 1500 B.C., during 
the reign of the Kassites, but it long continued to be used 
as a learned language. 

Generally, the Pre-Sumerian nation of Assyria was a 
strong one. Under the leadership of Ninus, its conquests 
prior to 2000 B.C. extended as Ear as Bactria, on the 
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northeast, and Egypt* on the southjt^s though it 
probably as a dependency of the Chaldeans of Babylonia, 
still a strong nation, Babylonia frequently ivas invaded by 
the Kassites, Elamites, and Iranians from the mountains 
on the north. Within a very short time afu^ the Habiri 
(Hebreufs) had moved from the Babylonian plain to 
Padart-Aram under attacks by the Kassites just prior to 
1780 B.C.. they undertook their further migration south¬ 
ward to CanaanJ =3 As they approached Palestine, they 
dislodged Pre-Sumerian Kheta (Hyksos or shepherd kings), 
who then made their memorable invasion and conquest of 
Egypt, ss^hen they established the XVtb dynasty,^ which 
endured nearly ipq years. Having been a Turkic peo- 
ple,i 2 ^ the Hebrews recognized them as a kindred na- 

During the next iSo years, these Hebrews multiplied 
greatly and their different groups settled at various places 
in Palestine, as mentioned in the Tell el-Amama inscrip¬ 
tions {c. 1575-1358 B.C.), Among these tribes of the Habiti 
mentioned in the Bible, other ilian the laier Israelites in 
Canaan, were the Amatekites, Ammonites, Edomites, /Jft- 
maeiiles, and Jlfojihrtes as well as some others 

but little known to history. The Ammonites and Ish- 
maelites settled east of the Jordan River, the Moabites 
east of the Dead Sea, the Arnalekites and Edomites south 
of the Dead Sea, and the Midianites between the hfoabites 
and Edomites, sO'iitheast of the Dead Sea, The Turkic 
origin of these early Hebrews is demonstrated further 
by the fact that they called themselves and were referred 
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to by others as Syrians oE who thus had come 

from that country (Aram)* They had taken over territory 
adjacent on the west to the H ami tic Canaan ices^ which * 
with their arrogant character,!explains why the Bible 
represen is them as engaged in frequent warfare with the 
various other inhabitants of those regions. In fact, King 
David owed his success to the employ men e of a troop 
of freebooters^-^ 

About t6oo B-C.* a serious famine occurred in Canaan 
and Jacob then led his tribe of Hebrews (later called 
Israelites) to Goshen, EgypL^^® Promptly, Jacob had a 
conference with the pharaoh and assured him oE their 
peaceful intentions. Tliis king belonged to the Hyksos 
dynasty and was of kindred race. About 1576 B.C*, the 
adherents oE the Hyksos w^ere expelled from Egypti where¬ 
upon they returned to Canaan and established the city 
of Jerusalem (formerly called Urusalim), which forced 
many of the Canaanites tow'ard the Mediterranean shores- 
Hotvever, the native Jebusiie tribe later regained that 
regionH The successive Egyptian kings increasingly tended 
to persecute the Israelites and in 1446 B.C.t during the 
reign of King Amenhotep 11 , Moses led the exodus oE 
these people from Egvpi.i^& They moved northward 
toward Damascus, hut later returned southward as they 
began their conquest of westerly Canaan. This south- 
svard movement late in the ifith renturv B.C. distiiTbed 
ihe seeuritv oF the Canaanites who stil! lived west of the 
Ford an River. Under King David, about qoo B.C. the 
Isradttes captured the city of Jerusalem, which became 
their caniial. 

The Bible refers frequently to individual Hitcites pres¬ 
ent in Syria and Palestine a century or so afierwatd. This 
Turanian nation in Cappadocia had been driven eastward 
by the conquest of northern Anatolia by Kelts from 
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Thrace during the few centuries after 1425 B.C. and are 
known today as the Armenians; but many of them fled 
southward into Syria and Palestine. The wife of Solomon 
and the mother of Ezekiel were Hittites. The latter's father 
w^as a Hamiiic Amoritc. The Canaanites {including the 
Amorites) w^ere taller than the SemiiesJ^o yhe Canaanites 
were agricultural people and held more of ihe advan¬ 
tages of early civil!zaiion than those retained by the 
nom.idic Hebrews, although the latter had gained much 
of the culture of the ancient Sumerians and ChaldeanSi 
their neighbors at Ur, which was the most advanced of 
that age. Apparently, the nomadic life of the Hebrews 
had caused the loss of many of their traditional advan¬ 
tages and they later relearned the arts and habits of civih 
ired life froni the Canaanites^ At this time the Hebrews 
worshipped a multiplicity of gods. An idea of monotheism 
reflected by the sun-disk God Ra was developed in Eg^-^pt 
bv Phsiraoh Amenhotep IV, later known as Akhenatoiti 
who reigned during 1385-1365 R.C. He belonged to the 
X\^IIIth dynasty. However, if Moses wrote Deuteronomy 
in the 40th year after the Exodus.i®^ which, according to 
the above date, would be 1406 B.C., and then urged his 
people to worship a single God, the principle of monothe- 
ism was older than Amenhotep's time; in fact, it may 
have emerged from higher Canaanite fAmorite) mono¬ 
theistic tendencies that evolved out of astral religion 
amidst Babylonian polytheismand apparently was ad¬ 
opted later in Canaan. Thas. it may be that the evolve- 
ment of monotheism should lx accredited to the 
Amorites 

Later, the Israelites, in league with the PhnenicEanSt de¬ 
molished the superior civilisation of the Philistines on 
the coast, who were Aryan Mediterraneans ^vho had fled 
from Krete at the time of the conquest of that island by 
Achaeans from the Grecian mainland. Known as the 
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‘’childreo of Israel", these Hebrews became more pop* 
ulous and later separated into the two nations of Israel 
and Judah, which endured for about three centuries. 

King rdenelek of Saba (Yemen), natural son of He¬ 
braic King Solomon, of Israel, and Hamitic Queen Bal- 
kis, of Sheba,in the lOth century B.C,, because of 
his mixed racial heritage, freely invited Israelites to mi¬ 
grate southivard to Sheba and many appear to have 
taken advantage of the invitation. Thereafter, an ob¬ 
servable Hebraic strain and Semitic modification of the 
local language appeared among the inhabitant of that 
part of the Arabian peninsula. This Hebraic-Hamitic 
royal dynasty of the Saba cans intermarried wdth a 
branch of or actually became the ancestral st«t of the 
royal line of Ethiopia and the Hebraic strain is con¬ 
spicuous in the features of members of the latter dy¬ 
nasty today. The migration of these Hebrews to south¬ 
western Arabia and their commingling with the in¬ 
digenous local Aryan (Hamitic) population is the rea¬ 
son for the fretiuent erroneous classification of central 
and southern Arabians as Semites along ivith the Tu¬ 
ranians of the north. It also explains the origin of the 
Atnharic langttage of Ethiopia, a composite of the Semitic 
dialect and the local Arabic-Hamitic dialect. 

Ultimately, in 7*2 B.C., the Assyrian King Sargon 
11 captured Jerusalem, w*hcn the nations of Israel and 
Judah w'cre destroyed and the Israelites scattered. The 
ten tribes of Israel, comprising 27,290 persons, then 
were exiled to southern Media, now northwestern 
Iran, southwest of the Caspian Sea, tvhere most of 
them ultimately became submerged in the local popula¬ 
tion. Some of their descendants reached Afghanistan's* 
and others may be represented by the present Kurdish 
tribe of y«idir.i” Another tribe is reported to have mi¬ 
grated as far east as Kaifeng Fu, in the province of Honan. 
China, where lis members long maintnined tlieir identity. 
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The peculiar notion advanced by some writers, chiefly 
religionists, tltai these dark-complexioned brachycepbalk 
Turanian people were tJie ancestors of the blond meso- 
cephalic Ai^an Anglo-Saxons is too absurd physiologic¬ 
ally to receive further notice. 

After the dispersion of the Israelites by King Saigon H 
in 781 B.C., their part of Palestine was repopulated by 
alien people from the deserts,* olHcets were put in charge, 
and the usual tribute was imposed. Thereafter, Hebrew 
historians saw Judah as the sole survivor of the Israelite 
tribes. 130 With tJie tradition of King David as the foun¬ 
der of a royal line, the capital city of Jerusalem as the 
nucleus, and tlie cult of Yahweh as a unifying force, 
another Israelite monarchy arose in Judah, whose pras- 
perity ultimately ivas its undoing, Assyria ivas decaying 
and a Chaldean prince, Nabopolwsar, established him¬ 
self in Babylonia, to whose ambitions Judah displayed 
a rebellious spirit. The result was that his son and 
successor Nebuchadrezzar took vengeance and captured 
and destroyed Jerusalem in 586 B.C. When Cyrus con¬ 
quered Babylonia in 53P B-C., he found many Judaeans 
there and the next year transported them back to jerii- 
salem. There lie fostered their rebuilding of the city, al¬ 
though diCferences long existed between them and the jest 
of the population. 131 These exiles then introduced into 
the Hebrew religion die Babylonian tiadilions of Uie Gar¬ 
den of Eden, die Creation of the W^orld and of Man, the 
Flood, and the Babylonian Sabbath.* st While this religious 
reform was modeled largely on Babylonian ^Turanian) 
ideas, much of Egyptian, Canaartitc, Edomite, and Hittite 
origin was retained. Such is the source of much of the 
material of wliich the Old Testament of our Bible was 
compiled. Ultimately, all of the mixed population of 
Palestine svas assimilated into the same religiori. 

’IV'hile there was much variation in the degree of amal- 
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gamation of the dificrent racial strains tJiai inhabited this 
region, it is clear that die Kassite along widi minor Hiitite 
and Hamite strains continued to dominate die Hebraic 
stock and to perpetuate tlic so<alled Hebrew physical 
features, whidi ivere characteristic of those Turkic peo¬ 
ples* From the days of Eara fonvard, however, there was 
greatly-diminished intermarriage of Hebrews widi sur¬ 
rounding Semitic or Aryan peoples* for diis segment of 
the ancient Hebraic nation was confined witliin a Judaean 
churdi* strictly endogamous and not much inclined to 
proselyte. The Aramaean dialect (probably composite 
Fre-Sumerian-Sumerian) of the Semites ultimately became 
the prevailing language over all of Utis region, including 
Assyria, Babylonia* and southwestern (Turanian) Iran, 
It remained largely so down to the time of the conquests 
by die Arabs (probably Aryan Bedouins) in die 7 ^^ 
lury A.D. It was simpler Uian die Arabic language, fresh 
from the desert of central Arabia; but, since there w'as no 
outstanding Aramaic nation and no overshadowing Ara¬ 
maic civilization, Uicre could be no great Aramaic litera¬ 
ture. The best-known idiom is the Syriac, but its literature, 
while voluminous, is disappointing in content. 

The soutliernmosi Semitic nations were the Edomites and 
Uicir succcssois* the Nabuueans* whose territory was in 
southern Transjoidania, soudi of the Moabites, It extend¬ 
ed souiliward from the Dead Sea to die Gulf of Aquaba 
and centered about ihc city of Petra, the later Nabataean 
capital.The Edomites* a tribe of the early Habiri 
(Hebrews), first settled in diis region and enjoyed a rela¬ 
tively high culture for about S centuries, or until about 
die 4th century B.C,* when dieir territory was taken over 
by the Aramaic Nabataeans. The dialect of die latter is 
knoivn from their inscriptions. They became a rich and 
populous nation, whose country' was traversed by several 
trade routes between ’wealthy nations of die Orient and 
of Palestine. The Nabataean kingdom exbted from about 
312 B.C. to about A-D. 106* when it became a Roman 
province. Copper mines near Petra 'iv'ere once ivorkcd by 
the Nabateans or their predecessors. 
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About the middle of the 1st centur)? B,C. the Roman 
Empire gained suzerainty over Palestine and about 37 B.C, 
Herod, of an Edomite dynasty, was appointed king of 
Judaea. In consequence of the dispersion of many Hebrews 
from Palestine to European countries during later cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era, they have interbred with the 
racial stocks of the countries to which tiiey migrated. The 
Palestinian typc.tso invariably tasvnyK:omplexioned, of tn^ 
dial height, inclined to be slender where the Hamitic 
strain prevails and more stockily and heavily built and 
generally round-headed where the original Turanian strain 
predominates, which is die more common.'^^ is seldom 
seen except in modified form in European countries. 
Til us, the proportion of Hebraic blood in individuals 
of that race in Europe has greatly diminished generally 
and today there are Jews of widely different physical 
types, many largely Aryan in blood. The slender 
brunet Mediterranean Jew, the stocky medial<omp 1 ex< 
ioned French or south German Jew, or the blond north 
German, Lowland, or English Jew has not much in com¬ 
mon with the original Hebrew except a peculiar type of 
psychology, some traces of the Kassite or Hittite physiog¬ 
nomy, and their religious and other social customs. The 
typical short, squat, dark, phlegmatic so-called Jew_ of 
eastern Europe descended from Kliaiar (Tiirko-Ugrian) 
and not Hebraic ancestry. 

Before terminating this section, ic may be well to in¬ 
clude a brief history of one of the most eminent Hebrciv 
personages, Jesus of Nazareth, in Galilee, later called the 
Christ. His mission on earth tvas to teach mankind to 
live in harmony with the lasvs of God. physicallv, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually. He founded a nesv religion, that 
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of Christianity', and established a churtbi^o based on the 
principle tliat "God is Spirit and those who worship Him 
must worship in spirit and tTUth‘’i^r and that "You shall 
know tlic truth and the truth shall make you free" (o£ 
troubles)**^" "The son of man came not to be s^ed 
but to serve.'’r 43 But, unfortunately, contrary' to his in¬ 
tentions, as Durant states iu his book Caesar Cftnsf, 
page 595, Christianity as it expanded did not destroy 
paj^nism but adopted it in large degree and practises it 
in the churches today iu ways too numerotis to mention 
here. 

Jesus’ fatlier was a youth named Joseph (not he 
wlio married Mary), son of Hcli (Eli, Elijali),^-*^ a de¬ 
scendant of David and undoubtedly a member of the San- 
hedrin. which met at die temple; and his mother was 
Mary, a handmaid at the temple.nE Soon after concep¬ 
tion, Mary tvas married to Joseph of different UneageP^® 
and had at least seven other clnldren. The time of his birth 
at Bethlehem, in Judaea, during the reign of King Her^, 
is fixed by authorities as either 6 B-G. or 7 B.G.. svith 
the evidence favoring the latter yearp^r and not at 
Christmas but at the lime of mild weather, probably about 
September i, when sheep ivere at pasture. 

When Jesus was i£ years old, he engaged in discussion 
of religious principles with members of the Sanhedrin, 
but nothing more is said of him other than that he "grew' 
in stature and svisdom" until he engaged in his ministry 
when about 30 years of age.i*s During this intervening 
period of about 16 years, he. apparently at the expense 
of his grandfather Elijah, must have wandered over 
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Persia and India (probably with two Essenes) to actjuire 
the wisdom o£ the Magi and other eastern philosophers, 
for some of his tcadiings show striking similarity widi 
utterances of Gotatna (Buddha), Alter 40 days spent in 
die wilderness to determine his future procedure, he 
engaged in teadting religion publicly in opposition to 
the Hebraic Pharisees and Sadducees, well k.now'ing that 
he might lose his life in his w'orthy endeavors, which 
he did about 3^ years later, apparently in A.D. 27. 

When on the cross at the agoniiting ninth hour, Jesus 
cried out. aloud to his grandfather Elijah, of the Sanhed¬ 
rin, “Eli, Eli, why hast thou forsaken me?" Whereat the 
bystanders remarked, "Behold, be is calling Elijah." One 
then ran and brought him a drink of vinegar, but the 
others said,”Wait, let us see whctlier Elijah will come to 
lake him down*" He died soon afterward,t*e It is sacri¬ 
legious to say tliat Jesus, after all of his courageous preach¬ 
ing for the worship of God, actually repudiated God in 
die ninth hour, as erroneously translated. Moreover, it 
is contrary to the other context of the epistles of Matthew 
and Mark. 

A puzzling question in this connection is the relation¬ 
ship, if any, of the distinguished Joseph of Arimathea, 
counselor at the Sanhedrin, to Jesus' father Joseph, inas¬ 
much as he was a righteous man, was a disciple of Jesus, 
had not consented to the crucifixion, and requested Jesus' 
body and put it in his owm netvly-hewn tomb in the 
rocks.iso an act usually only tliat of a very close relation. 
At this time Joseph of Arimatliea would have been about 
52 years old (and Jesus over 33 years). Could they have 
been one and the same person? It appears so.i^s 

Jesus' untimely decease greatly stimulated the minister¬ 
ial efforts of his apostles and disciples and many other fol¬ 
lowers as did the martyrdo.m of later Clirisiian heroes, such 
as John Hnss (1415), Savonarola (1458), and many others, 
as well as the wanton burning of Wycliffe's dead body 
(1415)* Spiritually, we all, like Jesus, are sons and daugh- 
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lers of God, It is our sacred duty to preser^^e the right of 
religious freedom, as there have been religious as well as 
political dictatorships; in lactp some of varying degrees of 
severity exist today, based partly on pa^nistic fomalism 
and inaccurate, unsound^ and frozen imerpretations of 
much of the New Testament and its religioiw principles. 

Two other notable HebrewSp influemial in the early 
promotion of Christianity, were Simon* later called Peter^ 
and Saul, later called Paul The former was one of the 
original apostles, whereas Paul was converted shortly after 
Jesus' death. Peter, who was an uneducated fisherman 
older til an JesuSp was the apostle to the Hebrews, and Paul, 
who was highly educated, was tl^e apostle to the Gentiles, 
Paul preaclied and established churches at numerous 
places, including localities among the Gentiles of western 
Asia and in Greece and Macedonia during die period 
of approximately A.D. 36 to 56. Late in year 59 lie under' 
went a stormy voyage in custody to distant Rome. There 
he found a tew Christians who had preceded him and 
promptly organized a Christian church about May 1* 60. 
But his religious labors incensed the pagan Romans and 
he sullered martyrdom about the year 62. He wrote 
thirteen epistles of the New Tesiament during his career 
as missionary. The outgrowth of the Greek churches was 
die Greek Ordiodox organization and that of the Roman 
churdi was die Roman Catholic organ iiatioup w^hose hrst 
bishop tvas Linus. Thus, Paul was the actual founder 
of bodi divisionSi with the teadungs of Jesus as the 
cornerstone. (See Acts 27-28)* 

In A.D. Gry, a Roman army assailed Jerusalem* The 
next year its leader withdrew for awhile, ivhich afforded 
the Christian in habitants and doubtless others an oppor¬ 
tunity to flee and they did so; but soon die attack w'as 
resumed and die city was taken by Tiius in 7^ vvholly 
destroyed. Among ihe regions to wdiich fleeing Christians 
dispersed were Pontus, Galatia, Cappadociap and Bithynia, 
in Asia Minor, and "Asia"^** meaning Babylon* to which 
Peter, his son Mark, and his amanuensis Silvanus went 
for tefuge.^s^ Peters first epistle to these dispersed Chris¬ 
tians tvas written from Babylonp as it states* about the 
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year 66* the aid of Silvanus. and the second was 

imttcn about 67 to the same people. He then wm ap¬ 
proximately 8z yeai^ old, for he said in that letter "I 
know that the putting off of my body will be soon.'^i^z 
He undoubtedly died a natural death in Babylon^®* 
soon afterward. 

(51) Fardotans ot Southern Mongoloids. This Turanian 
subrace* unlike those previously discussed, did not migrate 
nonhward around easietn Tibetp Apparently^ very early* 
perhaps about 27,000 years ago^ various tribes of Turanians 
ascended or were driven from Indo-China toward the 
upper valleys of the Bramaputra, Irrawaddy, Salween, 
Mekong, and Yangt^ce Rivers, from the highlands of 
Burma to those of Yunnan, at a time of favorable climat¬ 
ic conditions. While the main bodies of Turanians were 
spreading over the country from Yunnan to Sttechucn, 
settling in the fenile valleys, the population of the South- 
ent Mongoloids greatly increased in these upper river 
valleys. The time, of course, is conjectural and only rough 
estimates can be made from general considerations: but 
the fact that these people became markedly brachy- 
cephalous proves Uiat they inhabited those high river 
valleys a very long time. 

Ultimately, overpopulation of tliose valleys and diffi^ 
culty of gaining adc<)uatc supplies of food resulted in 
migrations down again. The relatively dense population 
of the Min people along the central Yangtze River pre¬ 
vented movement in that direction, but it left a wide 
expanse across southeastem China as far as the coast, 
dow*n to Indo-China, and over Burma, In its ivide sweep 
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lo these lower lands, this race drove out or superimposed 
itself on the indigenous negroid and Indonesian penpic 
encountered in die different areas. The Indonesians have 
been found to be an underlying stratum m south¬ 
eastern Asia, especially in Is unnan, and the comming mg 
of the tivo racial elements is discernible in die present 
inhabitants. In some regions, such amalgamation with 
earlier peoples produced what is known as the Malay sub- 
race. Medium or short in stature, brachycephalous. and 
energetic, this subrace forms the principal elemerit of 
the population of Burma, Indo-China and the Malay 
peninsula and islands. Southern China, the Philippine 
Islands and other western Pacific islands, and Japan (by 

invasion and coni^uest). i * - t. , 

During many past millennia most of central Asia nas 
been increasing in aridity, so that living condiuons in 
those regions have become continually less favorabte. I his 
fact together with the expansion of the Mongolian popu¬ 
lation in central Tibet bad the effect of Eoraug odier 
peoples eastward and southward from that plateau and 
the upper river valleys. The evidence indicates a rela- 
tively bte eruption of Southern ^fo^goloid5 from the 
upper river valleys to the lower elevations over an exten¬ 
sive period, but especially during the first half of the 7th 
century B.C. At that time this race spread into the near¬ 
by East India Islands and tlie Philippines, driving the 
Indonesian (Polynesian) branch of tlie Broivn-Whlte race 
from southeastern Asia to the distant islands oE the Paci- 
(^nquering the primilive races on the nearby islands, 
and overcoming the Mins and Tungns Mongolians of the 
Tower Chinese coastal and insular regions and of Japan. 
The marked variations in type of the svidelv-scattered 
Malay race pros'e differences of habitation and amal;^- 
mation w'ith the earlier peoples (Pre-Dravidians, Ne¬ 
groes. Negroids, and Indonesians) that were encountered 
in the manv regions invaded, . , , , 

The Southern Mongoloid element is particularly domi¬ 
nant in the Canton district of southern China. Tlie metal 
and linguistic kinship of the people of southern Xib^ 
and of Burma and southeastern Asia is readily admitted 
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by scholars, which lends to prove ihe directions of inU 
gration just described. The period stated above as the 
approximate time of the latest eruption of the Southern 
Mongoloids is confirmed not only from Indonesian 
(Polynesian) sources but also by the fact that tlie first 
Japanese etnperor of diis racet Jinunu, traditionally was 
enthroned in 660 B.C.^ at whicli time that nation's chron¬ 
ology* begins. Conquest of the islands probably began 
on Kiushiu^ Lfie most southerly island and progressed 
northward. 

ThuSp tJiere ts a marked racial distinction between the 
Chinese of the north and tliose of the south. The former 
are chiefly an amalgamation of the underlying Min race, 
the later Xungus Mongolians, and the Sinicus or Chinese. 
Those in the south are principally Malayan in type^ 
the substrata being a sparse layer of Aryan Indonesians 
in the south and Turanian Mins farther north toivard the 
Yangtze River* The history of China is replete with the 
Struggles of the civilized peoples of tire eastern plains 
against the roving tribes of die western highlands* 

The physical type and energetic nature of the Southern 
Mongoloids is indicative of tlieir evolution in a rugged 
environment, sucli as that of tlie upper river valleys named. 
The conquerors of Japan appear to have moved from the 
southern Chinese coast northw^ard over the Lu-Chu Is- 
lands to Kiushiit Islands. Tims, the Japanese race today 
is a composition mainly of early Tiingiis Mongolians 
(with a Min strain) and later Malayans^ vvitit a substan¬ 
tial blend of Chinese that subsequently setded in the 
country and also the modified White (Keltic) Ainus of 
the nor til. 

The inhabitants of tire Pacific islands vary conspkri- 
ously from group to groupp depending on the proportions 
of the different racial components diat have amalgamated 
during the successive migrations thither — primitive Pre- 
Dravidians. Negroes, and Negroids, and later Indonesians 
and Mongoloid migrants, as in Micronesia. Thus, the 
Andamanese are a composition of underlying Negro and 
later Southern Mongoloid races. 
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G, Brown-White (or Aryan) Race, The Iranian plateau 
15 one of the most isolated of the world's important large 
areas. It is almost wholly rimmed by lofty niountain 
ranges, whose crests and many of whose passes lie deep 
in snow in winter. In consequence of the approximately 
100,000 years' duration of the last major glaciation 
(Wiirm I and II), the interior of Iran, once fertile and 
productive, slowly dried up until a desert expanse arose 
across the country from the northwest to the southeast. 
Apparently, during the period of warmth between the 
Wiinn II and Achen glacial advances, from about 48,000 
to about 87,000 years ago, numerous Aryan tribes moved 
high up the Indus River valley and otliers crossed the 
Suliman Afountains and spread over Iran.tM Scattered 
bands of adventurers may even have explored tlie regions 
as far west as tlie eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, then inhabited by NcandertlraL man, since tire skeletal 
remains of certain soKralled "Galilee" men seem to repre¬ 
sent this primitive Aryan type. Recently, other such re¬ 
mains have been found in Iraq. The growing aridity of 
Iran resulted in a gradual segregation of the people into 
isolated divisions, which took possession of the fenile 
valleys as sources of sustenance. These divisions ultimate¬ 
ly evolved into different sub races, with the perceptible 
diversi heat ions of type and the divergent customs and 
dialects tliat seem to arise in consequence of different 
environments. 

The Achen glacial advance (about 27.000 to 22,000 
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years ago) impelled the northern divisiom oE the Aryans 
southward in the Indus valley Eroin the Hindu Kush 
and Karakoram mountain valleys and subsequently closed 
the passes in ihtKe ranges for thousands oE years. Tribes 
that had penetrated to the valleys and lake regions oE 
Ladak and western Tibet along the northerly tributaries 
of the Indus were unable to return and must have perish¬ 
ed from the cold and snow or starved to death. Those who 
moved down the Indus to northwestern India and others 
already there became die progenitors of the Indonesian 
people. Those who had settled in the central western 
valley of Iran became the forerunners of the hfediter¬ 
ra nean subrace, while those in eastern Iran, including 
the higher valleys of Afghanistan, were the progenitors 
of the later Imnian division, a large portion of which 
later rccrossed the Suliman Mountains and spread over 
Hindustan in several invasions- 

Of the oilier subraccs on the Iranian plateau, the 
Cro-Afagnards appear to have inhabited die southivest, 
die Ha mites (the later Ethiopians) the south-central re¬ 
gion, and certain Pre-DravidiaTi Peddflj (the later Briinn 
race in Europe) the southeast> in Baluchistan, border¬ 
ing on the shores oE the Arabian Sea. Probably jmt 
before the approach of the glacial advance, the Feddas 
began their migration northircstward toward the Caucasus 
l^fountains on their long trek to central Europe. The 
cause of dieir emigration is not knoum. As the glaciation 
advanced^ climatic conditions on the Caucasus, Taurus^ 
and Lebanon Mountains discouraged fun her movement 
in that direction and tiibes comprising some or all of the 
Cro-Magnard nation migrated southwestu^ard toward the 
Mediterranean Sea, Tkvhere others of the race doubtless 
had precctlcd them on exploratory adventures. 

After this glacial advance had passed its peak and be¬ 
gun to recede, the increasing warmth melted the snotv 
and opened up the higher valleys and moiintain passes. 
Shortly after 17,000 years ago, the expansion of popula¬ 
tion in sou them regions spurred migration again 10 the 
higher lands. 
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Tribes of ihc Mediterranean race migrated ivestv^ard 
to the shores of that sea, Iranians ascended the higher 
Afghan valleys and Indonesian tribes moved up the IndiM 
River valley, again exploring the regions of Kashmir 
and the upper river tributaries. One tribe penetrated 
to the lake regions of Ladak and western Tibet, but 
when the minor Riihl glaciation appeared, ateiit 14,000 
years ago. and otJicr tribes were obliged again to move 
southward, the tribe around the warm fresh water lakes 
of western Tibet, not realizing what was occtiring un¬ 
til the mountain passes were filled with snow and it 
was too late. w>as unable to return. For several thou¬ 
sand years! its Tticmbers were isolated In that region, 
subjected to a rigorous climate amid snow banks and 
without sun for a large part of each year, with the 
result that their brown complexion was bleached and 
they finally evolved as the great White race. In the /itg- 
I'Vrfn, that great literary production of the Nordic in¬ 
vader* of northti'estern India at about 1400 B.C., when^ the 
Sanskrit language first was introduced in that land, it is 
related that on their arrival in India they engaged in 
warfare with the "dark-skinned*' natives. 

About 14,000 years ago, near the end of the "ivarm 
Achen-Btihi interglacial period, the Turkish inhabitants 
of central Tibet had greatly increased and had begun to 
spread westward, u'hereupon they encountered the Wfiiie 
race. The result was the descent later of the Nordic tribe 
from western Tibet through the Kamkorara-Kueniun 
mountain passes to the Tarim Basin of Eastern Turki- 
stantss and the movement of the Keltic division west¬ 
ward to the Pamirs, after which the Turks took posses- 
sion of western Tibet. This descent of the Nordip forced 
earlier Turks, the Pre-Svimcrians, out of the Tarim Basin 
over the mountain passes to Western Tiirkistan, as al- 
rcadv discussed. 
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By about 8000 B.C. Uie Biihl glaciation had leceded 
and suJIicicni warmth had melted die snows to stimulate 
other important movements of these races. AnoUicr 'lurk- 
ish tribe (the later Sumerians) descended tlie K.arakoram* 
Kucnlun passes from ivestern Tibet to the Tarim Basin 
and took possession of Eastern riirkistait, causing a great 
Keltic migration westward to Europe and driving ibe 
Nordic tribe northward into and through the passes of 
the Tien Shan (or Celestial Mountains) lotvard Lake 
Balkash. This movement of the Kelts and Nordics caused 
the Pre-Sumcriaos of Western Turkisian to invade the 
west, when they crossed Iran and settled in Mesopotamia. 
Their strife w'ith Iranians on route caused the migration 
of large numbers of the latter eastward over the Suliman 
hfoumains Into northw'estem India. It was the first of 
a number of such movements of Iranians to India, later 
described. 

The evolution and later movements of the Keltic and 
Nordic descendants of the Indonesian people thus long 
isolated in Ladak and svestern Tibet deserve separate 
consideration. Tiiey are the only distinctively white 
branches of the human race, altliougli tlie Ugrians of the 
far north, a branch of the Turanian race, also have under¬ 
gone noticeable bleaching of their complexion because 
of their long habitation in cold and snowy climes, with¬ 
out much sunshine for a large part of the year. The 
Kells long dominated western Europe and tlie Nordics 
became a populous nation in central Asia,!®’' when ulti¬ 
mately direc tribes emigrated seestward to Europe and 
two tribes remained in Asia, each division having wliolly 
different history to be narrated. 

(6a) Indonesian (Polynesian) Suhtace, The original In¬ 
donesian people, who branched from the primary Browm 
race from which the Cro-Nfagnon, Mediterranean, Iran¬ 
ian, Hamitic, and White submees descended, vrere dark- 
complexioned, tall, slender, and doltchocephalous, with 
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Wavy black hain tncsorhitic nosCj atvd siraLight opcii eyes. 
They closely resembled the later Mediterranean type, 
had fairly regular features* and were well-developedp as 
is evidenced by their utnnixed Polynesian descendants 
today. 

Apparentlyj when the extreme cold of the Wiinn II 
glaciation impelled most of the northerly divisions of 
the already we Undifferentiated Brown race down the In¬ 
dus Valley from tlie foothills of the Hlndn Kush^ Kaiak- 
oiam, and upper Suliman Mountains about 47,000 years 
ago and closed the passes of those ranges for several 
tl^iousand years, these people turned eastward along the 
Hitnalayan foothills in northern India to tlie upper Gan¬ 
ges valley and then swervTd southwards sundered the 
Negro nation into two divisions, arid soon expelled tliein 
from India. One division moved eastward and the other 
(the larger) division moved westwardp as proved by their 
habitation in the South Pacific Islands and in central 
Africa since very remote times. These movements pressed 
any Turanians encountered in Bengal into the highlands 
oE Burma and the Pre-Dravidians southward to the penin¬ 
sula. ThereupoUp die conquerors took possession of all 
northern India. 

When die glaciation turned a lev* thousand years later 
and iLs retreat was in progress^ returning warmtli opened 
the passes between Iran (including Afghanistan) and 
northwestern India and between the latter and the north¬ 
ern highlands. Migration then recurred up tlie Indus val¬ 
ley during die warm Wiinn 11 -Achen interglacial period. 
Concuirentlyp the Indonesians expanded farther eastward 
throughout Bengal and southw^ard toward the penitisu^ 
lar highlands. This eastw^ard movement caused the final 
expulsion of the Negroes from Irido-China tow^ard the 
Pacific Islaodsp w'hile the southtvard movement pressed 
Pre-Dravidian tribes radially outward toward the coastal 
lowlands, especially southeastward. Intermarriage of Pre- 
Dravidians with Negroes in the lower Ganges valley and 
of Indonesians with Pre-Dravidiarts in the Dekkan re¬ 
sulted from die contacts thus fonned; the descendants oE 
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the fomier interbreeding by vadotis negroid peoples 
(now classed with loiver-caste Dravidian tribes) in south¬ 
eastern India and elsewhere. The Dravidian population 
of the Indian peninsula now i^ approximately f>Op000*0D0, 
Many of the Iranians (Hindus) Uiat came into India 
from the northwest at intervals Erotn Sooo to 500 B.C. 
also moved southward 10 the highlands and interbred 
with the Dravidians. This southward movement of Iran¬ 
ians occurred after the Laws of Manu had been written. 
However^ the Pre-Dravidian^ Dr a vidian^ and Iranian char¬ 
acteristics of the people are still readily discernible among 
them. 

The succe^ive movements of the Iraiuans (ancestors 
of the Hindus) to the Indus valley, beginning about 
Booo B.C-i resulted in suclr an increase in the popu^ 
lation of nortEiw^estern India that most of the Indonesians^ 
darker in colorp were driven southward to the penin¬ 
sula. However» many of them in the Ganges valley were 
driven eastward into indo-China over a long period* 
They ^e found to have been an underlying race in the 
extensive region from Yunnan on the north to the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. This migration finally expelled 
the Australian and negroid peoples toward Malaya, 
whereupon the lower Ganges basin was left to the rem¬ 
nant of die Indonesians in northern India. Their de¬ 
scendants, centering in Bengal have since received strains of 
Iranian and Mongoloid blood from contiguous regions,!** 

The AustralianSp thus of Pre-Dravidiandndafrican (Ne¬ 
groid) origin reveal the traits of both component subraces* 
They are the most primitive people known. Evidence 
of the fact that they early had close cultural relations 
with primitive Pre-Dravidians along the north western shores 
of the Bay of Bengal is their possession of certain cus¬ 
toms in common. The Australians use the boomerang 
and make their canoes in tlie same manner as the wild 
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tribes of the Dekkan do. They must have made their 
\ray iti remote limes down ihe Malay peiiinsula and across 
various islands to Australia. Tiiey reached that country 
perhaps as early as 7*^*^ B.C.^ wlien it ^vas unpopulated 
save for a sparse setilcmeni of negroid Papuans in the 
northeasterly region. The latter were sundered by the 
newcomers; some Avere driven bach to Papua and others 
went soutlu^-ard to Tasmania. They' were the aborigines 
on Tasmania, but haie been e?ninct since jS 7 fi. The 
Australians not only have been an unprpgressive group 
but their isolation from all other peoples has had a most 
SLagnaiing effeetp so tliat their culture has continued to 
be exceedingly Ioav in tlie human scale until tlie present 
day. 

rite southward migration or expartsion of the Parat^ 
cans (Southern Mongoloids) from the southeastern Ti¬ 
betan slopes expelled most of the Indonesians from 
southeastern As\ 3 . by the 7th century B.C. It is only in 
isolated Chinese territory in Yunnan and adjaceni regions 
on Uie nortli and east* such as tire more inaccessible moun¬ 
tains on both sides of the Yangtze Rivetj thai their de* 
scendants, tvith marked infusion of Turanian bloody are 
found today.Those who migratedp once in motionj, 
seem to have continued by slotv stages by tvay o£ the 
Malay pciiimula and Java until they reached tlie far 
islands of Polynesia and the Soutli Pacific Ocean that 
they occupy loday.i^® These final migra lions east ward, 
nortliAvard* and southward in the Pacific continued until 
relatively late timeSp perhaps as recent as 650 B.C.p since 
the Indonesians were ivell above savagery when Uiey 
reached tlie Pacific islands. Tlicy are said to have arrived 
at the IlaAvaiian Islands as late as A.D. goo or tliereabouts. 
Indeed, their elaborate historical legends disclose that 
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they possessed si considerable knoitfledge and culture. This 
fact, demonstrates contact through their congeners still 
in die lott-cr Ganges valley with the earliest M Indus 
(Iranians) in die central Ganges Valley, whose eastward 
movenieru there in ciiiiseqaence of the PrenSumcriau in¬ 
vasion of Iran about 8000 B.C. is believed to have drivp 
many Indonesians out of India to southeastern Asia. 
The primitively carv'cd symbols, supposed to be tvriting, 
and the statues recently found on Easter Island, now 
inhabited by Indonesians, which items bear a close resem¬ 
blance to some found at Mohenfo-Daro and Ilarappa, in 
the valley of the Indus, and in Mesopotamia, arc 100 re¬ 
mote to be examples of Indonesian culture at the time 
that these people arrived in the Pacific Islands, They 
apparently represent an antecedent Pre-Dravidian culture 
borne by Vedda immigrants across die South Pacific 
Ocean 10 Soutli America, as already discussed. The Indo¬ 
nesians reveal fiigh intellectual capacity, are natural ora¬ 
tors, and arc aggressive, brave, and self-sacrificing. 

Tlic principal habitations of the Indonesian race toaJay, 
aside from those of its mixed descendants in soiiiheastem 
Asia and the East Indies, are north Sumatra, Borneo. 
Philippine Islands, and the Hawaiian. Ellice, Phoenix, 
Union, Manibiki, Marquesas, Samoan, Tongan, Cook, So¬ 
ciety. Tiihuai, and Tuamotu groups, and many less im¬ 
portant islands in the Pacific. Tlic Maori of New Zealand 
also are branch of this race. The Indonesians, moreover, 
arc an clement of the composite race that inhabits the 
Micronesian Islands. Thb emigration of the Indonesians 
from the continent almost across the South Pacific is indi¬ 
cated by the tradition of that race now on Easter Island 
that their ancestors had come from the Austral Islands, 
far to the ivest. 

Although the Indonesian (Polynesian) and Sanskrit 
languages now arc strongly contrasted in structure, some 
authorities regard them as distantly allied in elemental 
roots and votabulary. This deduction should have foun¬ 
dation in fact, since both languages sprang from the Ai^an 
inhabitants of the higher elev'ations of the Indus River 
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about z2,000 y^ats ago and presumably were analogous 
at that time. The Indoncsiam then were separated from 
their kin and migrated back to the Ganges valley and 
ultimately as far east as the Pacific Islands, whereas the 
Nordic division (^vhosc dialect, with Persian, Gtecianp 
and perhaps Turkic modifications many thousands of years 
later* became the Sanskrit language) ultimately migrated 
from western Tibet in the opposite direction and settled 
in Eastern T^irkisoin and later in Semiiy^echenskp south 
and southeast of Lake Balkhash. The origin, evolution, 
and transmi.^ion of the Sanskrit language is developed 
in a later chapter. Anafogous resemblances exist between 
the Tamulian and the primitive Australian languages 
and also bettveen those dialects and the Turanian Ian- 
gviage, for reasons too remote for conjecture here. 

In view of che apparent fact that the Aryan Paleo 
Kelts, Kelto-Slavs, and Nordics branched from the Indo¬ 
nesian subracc in Uie higher tributaries of the Indus 
River, perhaps in t]ic region of Kashmir and Ladak, 
further research concerning the primitive language and 
customs of the purest Indonesian people of the Pacific 
Islands in relation to those of the above-named Ar>^an 
divisions should yield interesting results. 

(6b) Cro-Magnon Subrace^ The first division of Aryans 
that revealed itself in Europe ivas the Cro-Magnon sub- 
racCp but it liad been preceded by die apparently Pre- 
Dravidian Briinn (Briix, Pred-most Combe Capelle* and 
Galley Hill) race. Tlie increasing aridity of central Iran 
tended to divide the plateau into two parts* one in the 
south’s vest and the other in the nortJicast* and to drive the 
Mediterranean tribes in the center upon the Cro-Magnon 
and Pre-Dravidian tribes in the west about 27,000 years 
ago. At that lime the summers ’were temperate, but die 
Achen glacial period was about to begin and the winters 
were severe. Tlie movement on Iran pressed these Pre- 
Dravidfans wesmard across Armenia* hence they in¬ 
vaded central Europe by way of the Danube valley. 
They moved either along the southern shore of die Black 
Sea and the Bosporus or crossed the Caucasus passes and 
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foIloA^Td the northerly shore via Krimea, The Solmrean 
culture of tliesc people in the Old Stone Age well 
represented in the Caucasus region, tow^ard which they 
may first have migrated from souLtiem Iran. Cro-Mag- 
nards also emigrated from Iran shortly aftenvardp moving 
across Syria and northern Africa and into western Europe 
at Gibraltar* which route was less cold and more accessible 
than the Karopean shores of the Mediterranean hMin. 
Their origin on Ute plateau of Iran is indicated by the 
discovery in igo6, in tfie Niaux cavern in the French 
Pyrenees, near Tarascon^ of silhouettes of horses that 
closely resemble the Asiatic type now found in the 
Gobi Desertp but of wrhich they doubtless had know¬ 
ledge prior to their migration. In the course of die mih 
lennia that followed, the CTo-^fagna^ds conquered all 
of ivestem Europe as far as Poland and western Russia, 
probably annihilating or absorbing the BrCtnn race. 

AVhen the minor Achen glacial advance interrupted tlie 
AViinn 11 glacial retreat approximately as*ooo years ago, 
Arctic tundra life subsisted in some degree as far south 
as the Pyrenees range. Banded and obi lemming, the 
Arctic hare, and the wolverine roamed southward as far 
ai the middle and upper Danube River. The renewal of 
cold u'eathcr forced the Brunn and Cro-Magnon people 
more and more to shelters and grottoes, during which 
increased confinement the protrayal of their art and the 
development of dieir imagination occurred. The succeed¬ 
ing cold dry climate that accompanied the Achen glacial 
advance ftvhich reached its peak about ^a,ooo years ago 
and which ivas characterized by the culmination of the 
Magdalenean culture of the Cro-Magnards) brought the 
steppe life of western Asia dotvn into Europe. 

The Cro-Magnards were a strong and intelligent peo* 
pie, variable in stature but perhaps above the average as 
a whoIe,tsi They were dolichocephalous (well under 
per cent) but disharmoniCp tvitli broad faces and brunet 
complexions. They possessed superior brain power and 
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closely observant and creative minds, with high capabil* 
ity for ideas, reasoning, and imagine lion, contparable with 
our owti, Tiiey also had a strongly marked esthetic and 
religions sense and a weil-developed art of engraving, draw¬ 
ing. and sculpture of human and animal forms.’*- They 
must have had a tribal organization, with chiefs, priests, 
medicine-men, hunters, bshcrs, and makers of useful and 
ornamental objects. Thus, their talents became widely 
differetuiaied in tlic shelters during this period of cold 
and dry climate. 

These people are more fully discussed in anthro^l- 
ogical tieatises. Like the earlier Grimaldi and liriinn 
races in Europe, tJiey were unrelated by any ancestral 
links to the Neanderthal race that had preceded liiem 
there. They introduced the early Magdaleneau culture 
into that continent. It was wholly an Asiatic culture and 
not African or negroid, but it did not enter ihrougli 
eastern or central Europe, It embodied a profound change 
from the cultures of preceding peoples in the w^cst. Evi¬ 
dences of it have been found along the course of their 
inigration from Iran, in Syria and Phoenicia, in the grottoes 
of Lebanon, and across northern Africa to the Iberian 
peninsula. Tins art and industry became svidely diffused 
tliToughout Europe as I he population incr<^sed and, dur¬ 
ing the temperate periods, roamed eastward as far as 
southern and central Russia and the Danube basin, where 
it supplanted the Solutrean culture of the earlier Briinn 
race. 

Subsequently, for a very long time, the development of 
Magdalenean art in Europe langttished, perhaps because 
of warfare for tlie supremacy' betivcen the Cro-Magnon 
and earlier subraces. It was revived during the Buhl 
glaciation, whicli lasted from approximately 14,000 years 
to 10,000 years ago. This period was at first cold and arid: 
later tt was less cold and more moist as the glacial retreat 
commenced. The country became thickly forested. People 
lived partly in the open and partly in shelters, and the 
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fa lion cliangcd from steppe to tundra types. The diminu¬ 
tion of tlie flint industry' was followed by a high devel¬ 
opment of bone instruments during the declining period 
of the Magdalenean civilization. Trade routes between the 
Atlantic coast and interior Europe are indicated by the 
wide diffusion of hfagdalenean implements, decorations, etc. 

During the long prevaileiice of tlie MapeUdenean cul¬ 
ture in Europe, it is probable that at intervals other Ary¬ 
ans migrated from Iran around the Caucasus Mountains 
and the northerly shores of the Black Sea as Far as western 
Europe. They moved up the Danube valley to Austria 
and central Germany and elsewhere between tlie Alpine 
and the Scandinavian glaciers. LlUimately, they spread 
over southern Russia and Poland. Not only did this new 
influx cause some clianges in the prevailing skull formation, 
wdiich otherwise retained iis Cro-Magnon characters, but 
the average stature of the people declined. 

At approximately Soon B.C. this civilization apjxtars to 
have stagnated and deteriorated, as has happened repeat¬ 
edly in the history of isolated races of the svodd. It was 
largely supplanted then by that of vigorous neivcomcrs, the 
Palco-Kclis (earliest Alpines) from the Pamirs, along with 
that already intrciduced by the Mediterraneans from the 
south and southeast. They are knoivn as the Maglcmosean 
and the Azilian-Tardenoisian (Mesolithic) cultures re¬ 
spectively. These Kelts brought the Keltic or desert horse 
W’ith them. At this time the horse in Europe svas used for 
food only. The discovery that he migiu he used for trans¬ 
portation iv,is made in central Asia, apparently by the 
Turks, 

Certain inhabitants of Dordogne, France, today may 
approximately portray tlie Cro-Magnon race, from which 
they seem to have descended, as that race appeared wlien 
it migrated over £5,000 years ago from the Iranian pla¬ 
teau to Europe. A physical characteristic of the Cro-Mag¬ 
non skull, as vieived from ilic top, is its pentagonal form, 
caused by the prominence of the parietals. Traces of this 
head form are found among the living Berbers, due per¬ 
haps to the amalgainaiion of members of the Cro-Magnon 
race w'lio remained in northern Africa with later Medi- 
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terrancans who populated the Mediterranean basin. The 
former then spoke an aggltitinative language, tvhich seems 
to have been the original form of speech of all primitive 
races. 

(6c) Mediterranean Subrsce. Upon the emigration oE 
the Vedda (or Brunn) and Cro-Magnon races from the 
Iranian plateau, various tribes of the Mediterranean 
racei®3 spread over that area, chiefly in the west, since 
the easterly portion o£ the plateau was occupied by related 
Iranian peoples as far as the Suliman Mountains. The 
Mediterranean race was dolichocephalic and harmonic in 
type, slender of physique and brunet of complexion, in 
accordance ivith Sergi's description* Concurrently with the 
increasing severity of the Achen glacial advance, with its 
cold winds from the north and the increasing aridity of 
Iran approximately 2?,ooo years ago, there began an inter* 
mittent migration of Mediterraneans from Iran across 
Mesopotamia to the shores oE the eastern Mediterranean 
basin. This movement continued during the subsequent 
millennia. Ultimately, these people spread over norUiem 
Arabia^ lower Egypt,^®* and, as the climate modcraiedp 
westward along the southerly shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea.tfis Joppa Is said to have been built as a walled city 
during the Neolithic Age, which began about si^jooo 
years ago, Apparendy, these migrants developed what is 
known as the Capsian Mesolithic culture* evidences of 
which have been discovered in Palestine. Graves of 8000 
B.C. in lower Ej^ypi have been found to contain vessels 
for food and drink. Only recently, ancient skeletons of 
this race have been unearthed in Tunis and Algiers, near 
the former land bridge across Sicily to southern Italy* 
All of this region then was more fertile than it is now and 
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northern Euro]^ waj tundm or wind-stvept steppe. Upon 
the gmduaL dLminutton of the Mediterranean rainfall, 
the process of desiccation had slowly succeeded. 

By 12,000 yeai^ ago the Mediterranean race had thinly 
populated the whole Mediterranean basin and also had 
explored northern Europe, for by that time it had 
diffused the Arilian MicroUthic culture, in succession to 
the Capstan culture, along the northerly shores of Africa 
as far as Iberia and the Canary Islartds. This culture 
(possibly of Veddic origin) has been traced from India 
through Iran, Syria, lower Egypt, Tonis. Algiers, and the 
Iberian peninsula and also to die Italian shores. Later, 
the Azilian culture passed to the Tardenoisian culture. 
This westw'ard migration was slow and it required 10,000 
years for it to populate die Mediterranean basin to the 
density that impelled much migration to northern Europe, 
although exploratory expeditions had reached Scandina¬ 
via as early as la.ooo years ago. The migration northward 
was accelerated later by the Turanian invasion of south- 
W'estem Asia and much of tlie region north of the Alps 
was overrun by 7800 B.C. The Neolithic culture was intro¬ 
duced about this time, probably in the first instance 
through the Balkan region from Anatolia. A result was 
the pressing northward and westw'ard of divisions of the 
Paleo-Keltic race that had arrived about Sooo B.C. The 
latter people introduced the Maglemosean and related 
cultures in the Atlantic coastal regions from Spain to 
Scandinavia and in the British Isles. 

Following up its earlier explorations, the Mediterra¬ 
nean race also extended its influence as fkr nortli as Scan¬ 
dinavia, chiefly up and down the river valleys. In fact, it 
appears that in some regions of western Europe these two 
races alternated in being the first to settle. The Iberians 
reached tlie British Islesahead of the Paleo-Kelts, but 
the Ligurians, w'ho moved up the RJtonc valley, across 
the Belfort pass, and down the RJiine valley, were ante¬ 
dated (except for exploratory bands) by the Kelts in the 
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soutlicrly Scandiitavjaji region, Their burials were made 
in long baTrowSn In eeniral Europe the races met 

and ultimately commingled in considerable dc^ec. All 
brown eyes of Ai7an people o£ Europe were inherited 
from ancestors of the Mediterranean stibrace. 

Proof that Uic migrations o£ the Paleo-Kelts and the 
Mediterraneam to northern Europe were approximately 
contemporaneous, that they came from roughly ad|acent 
territory (Pamirs uiid Iran) in western Asiap and that they 
w'erc attributable to the same cause is seen in tlic fad that 
the stiaglemosean culture of the former in the north and 
the A^iiiaii'Tardenoisian culture of the Latter in the south 
liad many similar aspects^ despite the different routes by 
ivhich they reached western Europe^They had types 
of objects carved from hone and not from flintp whicli 
w ere prophetic of the N eol I thic ciil tiitCp the elementary 
principles of whicli tliey, in fact, did bring with ihetn 
from tlie east^ Their later mictoliilis, of various geomet¬ 
rical forms, bore marked resemblances. 

The long inten'al prior to liooo B.C. must have been 
an era of meager cultural advancement in the eastern 
Mediterranean region. It doubtless was so found in 
^^esopota^ua when die Pre Sumerians arrived from Tut- 
kistan. By far the greater progress was made after that 
time, upon the diffusion westward of the Neolithic cul¬ 
ture by the latter. After some centuries this culture 
was taken by the Ha mites from Iran across to southern 
Arabia, whence they transmitted it to Ethiopia after (kioo 
B.C. The Neolithic culture reached the Mediterranean 
islands and central and western EuTOpe about 7500 
when, as already stated, hordes of the Mediterrancans 
moved through the BalkanSn up the Rhone valley, and 
northward in western France. This advanced civilization 
caused a profound cultural revolution in northern Eu¬ 
rope, and its diffusion, following so closely iij>on the 
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settlctnent oE the Pre*Siimeri3n5 in Mesopotamia, luriher 
demonstmtcs that these invaders from central Asia were 
responsible for the res'olution from the Microlithic to 
the Neolithic ctikure in the west. 

The eastern Mediterranean tvas ideally adapted by 
geography and climate to become the center of t!ie most 
advanced civilizations in ancient times. It was the meeting 
place of peoples from all directions, with their dilfereni 
ideas. This is particularly true of the Fertile Crescent ex¬ 
tending from the Persian Gulf across Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine. Much of the Near East must 
once have been less arid than it is today. Many sections 
that once supported vast populations in material wealth 
and culture are now largely dried up and sustain only 
meager and backvvard peoples. For ex.imple, the Sinai 
Desert, which once supported tiic Children of Israel for 
a century or more, can now be traversed only with diffi¬ 
culty. The present population of Palestine is only a 
fraction of that indicated by the census of David.'®® when 
the food supply must have been far greater. 

The Neolithic age in tvestem Europe began with the 
retreat of the minor Biihl glaciation. Even with the 
northivard penetration by the Mediterraneans, the pop- 
ul.rtion of northern Europe tlicn rvas much sparser than 
in the ^tcditerranean basin. Due to isolation, stagnation 
prevailed generally and the introduction of this culture 
inculcated a new spirit in die land. C^ommcrcial contact 
with the progressive civilization of the cast was acceler¬ 
ated, It was an age of highly finished and polished stone 
implements in contra.st with the rude chipped-stone work¬ 
manship of the earlier stone ages, Other customs brought 
from the eastern Mediterranean were weaving, pottery¬ 
making, the burial of the dead in long barrows and later in 
dol metis,and the rearing of megalithic moniimentJt, 
The rudiments of agriculture slowly penerated north of 
the Alps from Susa, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, where such 
crops as wheat and barley had been grown regularly be- 
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fore 4000 B.C, Svisa was a noted agricultural center. The 
Prc-Sumeriaiu had learned the use o£ seeds and plants 
and of implements for preparing the soil and harii'esting 
the crops. The transmission of this knowledge later to 
Europe stimulated the domestication ol animals useful 
to man, snch as pigs, horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, vfhich 
long before had been domesticated by them. The result¬ 
ing civilization in Europe is sometimes known as the 
Robenshausian type, after the place in SwTtzeiland where 
it was first discovered, although it apparently was in 
large measure an importation of the eastern culture. 

Contemporaneous with the evolution of the Pre-Sum¬ 
erian and Sumerian culture in Mesopotamia was the de¬ 
velopment of that of the Hamites in southern Arabia. 
Ethiopia, and Egypt, The advance of the Hamites douTi 
the Nile soon after 6000 B.C. resulted in their super¬ 
imposing themselves on the indigenous Mediterranean 
population, first in Upper Egypt and later in Lower 
Egypt, Many of the Mediterraneans fled before the in¬ 
vaders 10 the island of Krete and others later followed 
them. The latter took along the rudiments of the Hamiiic 
cullure impressed upon them by their conquerors, there¬ 
by enabling ilie Kretans to assume the lead in developing 
the distinctive Mediterranean cultiiretn on that island 
and later in Greece. Investigations have revealed that the 
indigenous Mediterranean race of EgS'pt was lighter in 
color and less nigged than the Hamitic Ethiopians who 
came down the Nile and subsequently established the dy¬ 
nasties. Thus, the Keftitt (who are identified with the 
Kretans and other representatives of the indigenous Medi¬ 
terranean race in the Aegean region) are the onlv people 
around Egypt who by their elaborate clothing and artistic 
products reveal themselves on ancient Egyptian monu¬ 
ments as the equals tn culture of the Egyptian nation. 

The early hfediterranean race in western Asia, north¬ 
ern Africa, and Europe may be segregated for convenience 
into the following principal divisions, viz., the Bedouins 
(Arabs) in central Arabia and Hedjaz, the Libyans and 
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otlier strains across northern Africa, Caucones in 
Anatolia and Greecep^^^ the Pclusgians^'^'^ in western Ana¬ 
tolia, the Aegean basin, and Krcte (including the Keftiu), 
the Sicani (originally Iberians)^ Skuli, and Ligurinns in 
Icaly^ and the Iberians on iJie Spanish peninsula. The 
PelasgianSi as already stated, spr^id northward through 
the Balkan region as far as southern Russia; the Ligurians 
moved northsvard in tlie Rhone valley and through the 
Belfort pass into southern Germany and eastern France* 
whence some continued down the Rhinei^E^ and on to 
Danmark and even Scandinavia^ and the Iberians ex¬ 
panded over u'estem France and into the British Isles. 

We thus perceive the beginnings of a composite popu¬ 
lation in western^ central, and northern Europej wdth the 
commingling of Mediterraneans and earlier stocks of Cro- 
Magnar^» BrCinn people, and Paleo-Kelts* The first three 
were brunets and the last were blonds. During the subse¬ 
quent Neolithic times in EuropCp from about 7500 B.C. 
to about !!30O B.C.^ only one major type of immigration 
is discernible there* namelyp that of additional hordes of 
the Mediterranean race from die southeast hut whether 
by intermittent invasion or by slow infiltration northward 
is not known. They brought from the Anatolian Ijeleges 
improvements in pottery^ culture, agrictilture, and domes¬ 
tication of animals of the Asiatic type, such as oxen of the 
Urus breed and turbary sheep. This culture^ Turanian in 
origin, thus spread across the Hellespont and the Bosporus 
to Thessaly, Bulgaria, Transylvania, llkrainia, and adja¬ 
cent regions. The Turanian Anatolian mariners, or "pros¬ 
pectors'", already referred to, who followed the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Atlantic coasts in commerce, added in a minor 
degree to the diverse population at and near the ports 
touched, especially on the Atlantic. It is unlikely that 
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many ot them reached inland Europe. It was not until 
approximately 2500 B.C. that the grcat Kclto-Slavic migra* 
tion from the Pamirs of central Asia reached Europe, by 
way of Iran and the Caucasus region, toward the Danube 
valley, and tlie Nordics entered eastern Europe^ (Scythia) 
soon afterward, pressing the Slavs northward. Geographic 
and climatic conditions in the north had retarded the 
migration of races from central Asia to Europe by the 
route north of the Caspian Sea until relatively ble. The 
use of bronze was introduced into Europe from Anatolia 
about aooo B.C. Shortly aftenvard the use of iron arose 
at Hallstatt, in central Europe (Austria). Both of these 
metals long had been used in Mesopotamia, Anatolia, 
and Egypt. Each greatly modified the European civili¬ 
zation. 

Some reference may well be made to the Kretao cul¬ 
ture, the highest developed by the Mediterranean race 
in early times. It seems certain that its development w'as 
influenced by the Pic-Sumerian and Sumerian culture 
dillused over Anatolia (including Cyprus) in greater de¬ 
gree than is generally realized,^''® but this fact does not 
detract from the credit due the Kretans for creating a 
civilization largely different from those of other races. 
The contents of early tombs and dwellings and indi¬ 
cations supplied by other objects, such as stone vases 
and seal-stones, shotv that they attained a high degree 
of culture (the Early Minoan) and had opened commu¬ 
nication tvitii the Nile Valley at the time of the early 
Egyptian dynasties. At that time, 2000 years before the 
Phoenicians introduced letters into Greece, writing by 
both linear and semi-pictorial signs existed in Krctc.^^® 

The Nilotic influence visible in the vases, seals, and 
other fabrics of the Early Minoan age seems to imply a 
maritime activity on the part of the Kretans going back to 
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ilie days ut ihc (irst dynastics.^so MinoSt a reputed son of 
Zeus and a king of Knossos. enjoyed die repuiauori of 
being the greatest legislator of aniiquity- The elaborate 
methods and bureaucraiic comrol visible in the clay doc- 
uments of die palace at Knossos j^int to a highly-devel- 
oped legal organiKiiioii. He also is reported as t[ic first 
monarch who established a poiverful fieet and maritime 
empire that acquired dominion of the sea* although the 
Anatolian Leleges were far earlier in sailing the Atlantic 
Ocean. Some aodO years before the Dorian conquest* 
Krete was exercising a dominant influence in the Aegean 
ti'orld. These facts confirm ivhat has been said before, name¬ 
ly, that From ^500 B.C. or earlier the Kretans developed 
a great sea-po^veri^^ and were the chief rivals of the Ana¬ 
tolian Leleges on die Mediterranean until the Keltic in¬ 
vasion of Anatolia about 1^35 RC and later of Greece 
(by the Achaeans) caused desolation throughout the Aeg¬ 
ean region. 

Comparable evidence afforded by Egyptian relies shoivs 
that the Great Age of the palaces at Knossos was 
contemporaneous with the close of the grd and the first 
half of the snd rnillermium the Middle Minoan per¬ 

iod. Extraordinary skill was attained at that lime in 
many branches of art, notably the painting of pottery, often 
ivith polychrome decoration, of a class known as "Kamares/* 
the beginnmgs of wall painting, metal technique, and 
such arts as gem engraving, the manufacture of faience* 
etc. The Late Minoan period, best illustrated by the later 
palace at Knossos and that at Hagia Triada, corresponds 
chronologically w'ith the Hyksos period in Egypt (i 77 l 5 - 
ii;77 R.C.) and some subsequent centuries* In iqoS the 
Italian mission at Phaesttis discovered a clay disk ivith 
imprinted characters belonging to a non-Kretan system, 
tvhich apparently carnc from western Anatolia. This tends 
to confirm the early contact of tlie Kretans and the Ana¬ 
tolians. 

A large part of the palace of Knossos was dev^oted to 
purposes of cult. The rnlerSp as ivas common in ancient 
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states, fulfilled priestly as well as royal funcdons. The 
evidence from this and other Kretan sites shows that the 
principal Minoan divinity was a kind of Magna Maieri 
a Great Mother or Nature Goddess, like that of the early 
Sumerians^ ^viUi ivhom a male satellite was associated. 
The cult, in fact, corresponds in its main outlines with 
the early religious conceptions of Syria and a large part 
of Anatolia* attributable perhaps to a close ethnic affinity 
between a segment of the primitive Rretan population 
and tliat of southwestern Anatolia. Even if we confine 
this racial alTmity to the Mediterranean Pelasgians of Ana¬ 
tolia, it is nonetheless true that the Turanian Lcleges 
of that region, with a basic Pre-Sumerian and Sumerian 
culture, exercised a profound inhuence over the Kretans 
during the Middle Minoan period. 

The Minoan culture of Kretc, with its characteristic 
style of polychrome vase decoration^ was diffused to 
Myken.ie, Tiryns* and ocher places on the Grecian penin¬ 
sula from early in the Middle Minoan period. But it is a 
noteworthy fact that* whereas in Greece proper Zeus 
atiaincd a supreme position* die superiority of the Mother 
Goddess persisted in Krete in the traditions of Rhea and 
Dictynna and die infant Zeus. This may indicate the 
ascendancy of Anatolian culture during that age in Krete 
but not in Greece and a separation of the rule of Krete. 
The contents of die royal tombs in Greece reveal a whole¬ 
sale correspondence with the fabrics of the first and in 
less degree of those of the second Late Minoan age. 

The diird Late Minoan period* which began about 1400 
B.C., was an age of stagmtion and decline in consequence 
of invasions by rude tribes from the nordi. The Keltic 
Car tans from Thrace had conquered soutli western Ana¬ 
tolia and refugees tlicrefrom had overrun Krete. The 
Keltic Achaean conquest of the island from Greece came 
later, ai which time widespread desolation fell on the 
central regions. This tradition of the aboriginal Kretans 
is preserved by Herodotus.Certain mainland (Achae¬ 
an) types ol swords and safety-pins then made their 
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appearance on the island, which confirms this great in¬ 
vasion that finally overcame the Kretan power. It is 
further verified by the destruction of the palaces at 
Knossos and Phaestm during this period, when the early 
inhabitants were supplanted in control hy the Achaeans, 
whose rule, in turn, was superseded in the laih century 
B.C. by other invaders, the Kimmeric Dorians. In the age 
of Homer (gth century' B.C.) the Kretan population in¬ 
cluded, besides Eteokretans (the original inhabitants), the 
Pelasgians, Achaeans, and Dorians. Ultimately, by fur¬ 
ther immigration from the Peloponnesc, the last became 
the dominant race on the island, whose component stocks 
thus consisted of Mediterraneans, Keltic “Alpines”, and 
Nordics. 

The ancient Philistines are believed to have been a irilw 
of the original Kretans that fled to the mainland of Asia 
south of Jaffa or Dor at the time of the Achaean invasion 
in the 13th century B.C, They were pushed into southern 
Palestine by a migration of Semitic Nabataeans from Syria 
about 500 B.C., so Uiat their territory extended to the 
mountains east of the Jordan in Herodotus’ time and in¬ 
cluded Cadytis (Jerusalem), then an important city.t *3 
The Hebrews were their perpetual enemies. 

Tliat the Kretan civilization of the kindred people on 
the Grecian mainland achieved a high level b evidenced 
furtlier by the attainments of the various branches of the 
Pelasgic people prior to the Achaean invasion, such as 
the lonians, Argives, Arcadians, and others. Their sub¬ 
sequent contributions to world culture have been prod¬ 
igious. Upon ilie overrunning of Krete by refugees from 
Anatolia at the time of the Keltic invasion of Caria 
shortly after 14S5 B,C., die Pelasgians of Greece lost 
direct contact with tire Kretan nation and thereafter 
followed an independent course. Later, when the Acha¬ 
eans invaded Greece, a gradual transition from the My- 
kenean civilization of the Pelasgian Greeks to one result¬ 
ing from the combination of that culture and the Keltic 
culture of the north ensued. The lonians were descend- 
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ants of Athenians sent out as colonists to the bter 
Achaea.ist on the southerly shore of the Corinthian 
Sea,t*8 but this territory they ultimately were compelled 
to yield to Acliaeans expelled from southern Greece by 
Nordic Dorians ivlio invaded the Feloponncsc soon after 
1100 Many of them then returned to the Athenian 

habitation of their ancestors. 

About io6^ B,C., during the reign of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king, ivho was a son of Melanthus, former king 
of hfessenia, the Dorians attempted an invasion of Attica, 
the principal scat of the Pelasgians, but were repulsed.tst 
Upon the death of Codrus. the title of king was abolished 
by Athens and that of archon substituted. About 27 years 
after this attack, when Medon was archon at Athens, the 
snrptiis population of Attica {chiefly lonians) was sent 
out under the leadership of Androclus. son of Codrus, 
to tolonire ihe shores of Anatolia, in Lydia and Caria.tss 
There they established 12 cities corresponding with the 
number that the lonians had occupied in the former 
Ionia.and this eastern Aegean region subsequently 
became known as the Ionia of history.i^'o The cities thus 
established were Pliocaea, Ervthrac, Clazomenac, Tcos, 
Lebedos, Colophon, Ephesus, Pdenc. ^fyiis. and Miletus 
on the mainland and Samos and Chios on ncig 1 ilx>rmg 
islands. 

The descendants of the Mctlitcrranean race, widely 
scattered around the Mediterranean basin and regions 
distant therefrom, are a varialilc racial component of 
the popul.ation of all the nations of the western world. 
The most positive evidence of Mediterranean blood in 
Europeans is the possession of brown eyes and black hair. 

The Ligurian language was spoken in parts of central 
Europe as late as 3000 years ago, but its bearers, rvho 
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inhabited north cm Italyp eastern FnincCp Switzerland, 
and souchem Germany, left behind no written larij^ge 
but only the mmes of a few rivers, bkes. and monrttaimi 
such as "‘SeinCp" ' KJioiie ' (in somewhat different form), 
"'Leman/" and ‘"Alps/* The brunet strain in the present 
inhabitains of these regions is Ligurian. That strain in 
the inliabitants of western Europe is Jberian and that 
soutJt of the Carpathian Mountains is Pelasgian. 

(Gd) Hamitic Subrace- When the Pre-Sumerians from 
Turkistan crossed the Iranian plateau about i^ooo in 
their invasion of western Asia, whicli resulted in tlieir 
settlement in Elam and their conquest of Mesopotamiap 
they divided die Iranian tribes on that plateau. Some 
moved westward into the valleys of die Zagros Mountains, 
others went eastward as far as the 5 uliman Mountains 
or crossed into the Indus valley, and the Persians proper 
tvere driven soiuhward toward the Persian Gulf and settled 
principally in Persis, tlie present province of Pars, This 
pressure gradnally split an old Aryan nation in the ex¬ 
treme south of the plateau —die Ethiopians of Herodo¬ 
tus, Many of them went eastward to soudiern Bah 
udiistani®^ and to the lower Indus valleyand others 
tvent in the opposite direction across die strait of Omius 
to Arabia* Most of the latter finally established nations 
converging on the southerly part of that peninsula.i^* 
Some of the Ethiopians remained in southern Iran until 
after the time of Herodoins.^^^ All of these southern (or 
Ethiopian) Aryans comprised what are known as the 
Hamiiic people. 

Conquests by the Hamites in souihw'estern Arabia ex¬ 
tended northwestward half-way up die Arabian shore of 
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the Red Sca and some centuries later across Bab el Man¬ 
deb to the African highlands, where they established a 
colony or subordinate kingdom named Ethtopia.^^^ The 
last-named territory' ivas taken from the Indafricans by 
degrees and the Blacks were driven southward and west¬ 
ward from ill is pleasant mountain region. The conquered 
territory extended from the Nubian desert on the north 
to die lake r^on on the south and the ocean on the east. 
“That Abyssinia was peopled from south Arabia is proved 
by its language and wTiting, but the difference betw'ecn 
the tts'o languages is such as to imply that the settlement 
was very early and that there were many centuries of 
separation, during which the Abyssinians w'ere exposed to 
foreign influcnces/'^®^ 

That movement is substantiated by the Odyssey of Ho¬ 
mer where reference is made to “the distant Ethio¬ 
pians who are sundered in twain, the utteriuoist of men, 
some abiding where Hyperion sinks and some where he 
rises." Strabo ‘99 supports Homer in regard to the wide 
range of habitation of the Ethiopians, saying that “this 
docs not, tlierefore, refer alone to the land next to Egypt, 
but rather to the whole southern country extending along 
the scacoast”. 5 »i> Tliat they were Aryan in physical type 
t$ attested by repeated passages of Herodotus,^®* who 
cliaracterired them as the tallest and handsomest of men 
and very long-lived. 

Shortly after 6000 B.C. the Hamitic culture was trans¬ 
mitted down the Nile River to Upper Egypt, as proved 
by die fact that the grammatical construction of die his¬ 
torical Egyptian language closely resembled the language of 
Hamitic people in southern Arabia and around the 
Fertile Crescent farther north. The inflectional languages 
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CTolvfd in the primitive Aryan race, but the agglutinative 
form seems to have persisted among the various later 
Turanian raceSp with the appreni exception of the 
Hittites, as was said before. 

Further evidence of tliis migration is the fact that the 
Ham lies took witli diem to southern Arabia and Africa 
the Tudiments of the Neolithic civilization that ivas dif¬ 
fused over Iran during the long operation oE the Pre- 
Sumerian caravans between TurMstan and Mesopotamia. 
This culture was amplified in later centuries by com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the Hamites in Iran and 
Arabia and die Pre-Sumerians in lower Mesopotamiap 
the course of transmission was predominantly from 
Mesopotamia to Africa rather than in the reverse direc¬ 
tion. Its influence also reached the Indus valley as is indi¬ 
cated by recent discoveries of primitive Turkic objects 
at Mohenjo-Daro and surrounding points. Away from 
this river valley, the people of India apparently were 
still on inferior cukural level in Herodotus' time.sos 

On this transmitted Pre-Sumerian foundation the Ham¬ 
ites in soutlnvesiern Arabia and Ethiopia evolved a mar¬ 
velous culture of their ownp^**^ which by commercial 
intercourse and later conquest was borne down tJie Nik 
valley to Upper Eg>^pti probably in tJie region of The- 
bes.504 earliest advanced civilization there is said to 

have centered on the city of This, near Abydos. Later 
it ivas supplanted by that at Thebes. The district of 
Abydos is one of the most ancient in Upper Egypt, ante¬ 
dating 5500 B.C. Its history is said to have begun in the 
late pre-historic age, as it was founded by kings that long 
preceded Menes.^OB Their loivtis, temples, and tombs have 
been discovered* Kings of the 1 st and Jlnd dynasties 
were buried theren Nine or ten temples were built suc¬ 
cessively on one site from at least a,i eaTly as the 1st 
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dynasty to the tjme oE the XXV'Ith dynasty. Pharaoh 
Cheops, of the IV'dv dynasty, bniJt the Great Pyramid o£ 
learning about .^500 B.C. 

Four-fifths of the drainage of the upper Ethiopian 
plateau, which lias a temperate and healthful climate, 
is carried off by rivers that flow northward to the Nile, 
chiefly the Takazze in the norili, the Abai in the center, 
and the Sobat in the south. Moreover, the general slope 
of these uplands is in that direction, which was the most 
feasible course of expansion* The prehistoric popula¬ 
tion of Upper Ej5ypl, a branch of the Mediterraneau 
race,2®® changed with advent of the dynasties to a stronger 
type (the conquering Mamkic Ethiopians), better de¬ 
veloped in skull and muscte.=®T The former inhabitants 
had moved down the Nile ahead of the advancing Ethi¬ 
opians. For twciity-tu'o centuries, apparently until the time 
of Mencs, the conquerors exercised suzerainty over Upper 
Egypt as a separate domain. 

Mcnes, the reputed first king of combined Upper and 
Ixiwer Egy'pt^. ivho arose as a leader of the Hamites in 
Upper Egypt about 3400 B.C., so changed the simple 
fiabits of his subjects, particularly in that region, that it 
was recorded by a stela at Thebes and a curse was pro* 
nonneed against him. Upon his conquest of Lower Egypt, 
thousands of the Mediterranean people fled to Krete 
and others ivent ’ivestwartl and settled in Libya.s'Ja^ The 
Egyptian dialect is Mediterrancan-Hamkic modifled by 
Pre-Sumerians (Hyksos and others) and the earliest in¬ 
scriptions in that country are in the Hamitic language. 
In fact, the very name of Egypt appears to have been 
brought dotvn tlie Nile, as it was borne previously by the 
Thebaid.®*!'^ If, as flcrodotus states,®^® Mencs changed the 
course of the Nile, the power and scientific advancement of 
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the H ami lie people must have been wondrous at tiiat tiine 
as well as a long time caTlicr. Tfiis is fiinhcr confirmed 
by Manetho's account oE V^encplies, who lived slightly 
more than a Iialf-century alter Menes and who built il^e 
pyramids near Kokhome. Diodorus-^i states directly die 
tradition of descent oE the (dominant) Egyptians from 
the Ethiopians and the transmission oE early Ethiopian 
culture doivn the Mile. The ancient Egyptians oE Tliebes 
always referred to die Ljind of Punt as their lionrclaiid. 
In fact, as Rawlinson remarks, no signs Itave been found 
on tlie earliest Egyptian monuments diat indicate a prog' 
ression from die primitive to the more advanced stages 
of art or any marked cliange in the social condition of die 
dominant people. The ancient Egyptian religion presents 
indications of heterogeneous and unassimihted concepts, 
resulting from die imposition of an already developed 
system (Haniitic) on. one of lower order (iMcdiierra- 
nean),2i2 The primitive culture included a hieroglyphic 
alphabet. The pyTamids oE the earliest dynasties were 
constructed ivilh a precision not surpassed by any other 
masonry of ancient or modem times, w'liich proves that 
the Upper Egyptians already had advanced greatly in ilie 
arts of civilization before the age of Menes and before 
they had migrated doivn the Nile valley. In fact, the early 
civilization of Egypt show's a remarkable coincidence with 
that of Lower Mesopotamia,!ii!! u/hich demotisirates not 
only the eommon origifi of much of both but likewise 
the remarkably high devclofimetti of the Pfe'Sumerian 
culture. In predynastic times commerce flowed freely be- 
tivcen Somaliland and Egypt, which tends to verify die 
above-stated course of migration. 

A conspicuous example of the transmission of ideas 
by the com mere iai intercourse or migration of peoples is 
that of the veneration of the coiv. Jt is traceable from 
Tibet dowm the Indus valley and on the ivesterly side of 
the Suliman Mountains to sotithcrn Baluchistan, whence 
the Hamites took it across to southwestern Arabia .ind 
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Ethiopia, Subscqiuentlyp the Phoenicians took it with them 
from southw^estcm Arabia via Mesopotamia to the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean when they migrated there 
from El Ha^a about 2750 Meanwhile, the Ethio¬ 

pians already had transmitted It to Egypt. Another idea 
similarly passed along was that of the inordinately low 
social status of swineherds. No one would establish any 
family ties with them and thqf could not enter a temple 
without prior purification.^t^ An example of tlie diffu¬ 
sion of ideas northward from Ham ilk centers in south¬ 
western Arabia and Ethiopia is the very early casting 
of horoscopes in Egypt^i® and in Chaldea,^ by which 
future events and destiny of persons were predicted at 
birth by observation of the constellations.^iT Another 
evidence of primitive migration from Ethiopia to Egypt 
may be noted. Bineietp a king of the lind Egyptian dyna- 
sty decreed tliat women might attain royal authority * a 
mark of respect that probably arose in Upper Ethiopia^ 
where as well as in western Africa women still form the 
body-guard of the king.^i'^^ 

This Pre-Sumerian culture* extended dovni the Nile very 
early and superimposed on the indigenous Mediterranean 
populations^® in tlie Delta xegiorip ultimately produced the 
marvelous historic civilization of Egypt* The Ethiopian 
influence was felt in the loirer Nile valley soon after 
&000 B.C^, and commercial contact with Ion also A^as 
long continued by the Hamites across southern Arabia.^^® 
An outstanding evolution of Ethiopian culture was the 
temples of worship and the rites incident there to.220 
At MeroCp the ancient capital of Ethiopia* situated near 
the modem Dankalah, in addition to pyramids of remote 
antiquity, ihere was a magnificent temple in honor of 
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Jupiter Ammon* also oE reinote antiquity. It was a place 
of great sanctity and de^'^otion and around it there were 
many saceJla or chapels.221 From Meroe the worship of 
Jupiter descended to Thebes, from which the rites at 
Ammon (Libya) and Dodona (Greece) were derived,^^ 
Thus, the an oE divination, as practised in ancient GTecce, 
was procured Erom Egypt. The Egyptians very early 
introduced the sacred festivaJSp processions> and suppli¬ 
cations, and from tliem the Greeks were instructed.223 
Accordingly, Pluto, in his Timaetis (page reports 

that the Hellenic nation reminded by the Eg^^ptiarts 
that it was in its infancy compared tvitlt ihenii The 
calendar year of 365 days \ras introduced in Egypt in 
4236 B,C,, the earliest fixed date in our history of 
the world. In this achievement, ^'tfie Egyptian of 4241 
[4236] B.C+ ivas not umTOrchy to stand in the direct 
line of succession \^'hich leads to Copernicus and Nrw- 
ton-"-^+ This fact alone demonstrates the existence of a 
highly-developed civilisation at that early time. 

By that time the civili^aiion of Lower Egypt had out¬ 
stripped that of Ethiopia and die trend of cultural inRib 
ence had reversed its direction along the Nile, since the 
evidence demonstrates much subsequent transmission of 
EgypEian culture across rhe Ethiopian frontier. The stim¬ 
ulus of Pre^Siimerian culture on the Egyptians was far 
dilTerent from the depressive influence of neighboring 
Negro tribes on the Ethiopians in the south. It may be 
that the center of the earliest high Ha mi tic culture always 
was in south western Arabia and that Ethiopia originally 
was more in the nature of a frontier colony or outpost 
and served as the base of operations down the Nile until 
it was more Enlly developed, The ascendancy of Egypt 
over Ethiopia apparently dates from the reign of Sesus^ 
ri III in the 19th century B,C. A king of the XVIth 
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dynasty, he appears to have defeated the Negroes and the 
Etluopians and was the first Egyptian king to rule in the 
latter country besides having been its benefactor. How¬ 
ever, Ethiopia, although still a dependency of the Sabarana. 
appears soon afterward to have become politically inde¬ 
pendent of Egypt, but Egyptian influence in that country 
continued to he quite marked. Its ruler after fjoo B.C, 
was Menelek, king of both Sheba and Ethiopia, who was 
a natural son of King Solomon of Israel and Queen Ral- 
kis of Sheba, It may soon have become independent of 
Sheba also, with Menetek's son as its ruler. The trend of 
culture clearly tvas southward during the 7th century 
B.C.22® 

Beginning about 5800 B.C., several bands of Aryans 
emigrated from southern Arabia over the trade routes 
from A sir to El Haea on tlie Persian Gulf,^^^ where they 
surveyed the possibilities of teixitorial gain in the lich 
Mesopotamian region. One band seems to have invaded 
and settled in Upper Babylonia, centering on Agadif, 
and was referred to later as the Akkadians; but, before 
long, they tvete subdued by King Sargon I of Assyria, 
Another division, knosvn as the Canaanites. who were 
Hamites from southwestern Arabia, upon finding the 
Sumerian and Assyrian power in Mesopotamia too strong, 
swerv'cd by iliat region on the south and proceeded to cen¬ 
tral Palestine and the coastal region, where their countrv 
tvas know'n as Canaan, TJie coastal area later was called 
Phoenicia, from one of their subsequent tribes.^^ft The 
Prc-Sumcrians, whose territory they crossed, were divided, 
some joining tlicit kin in Aram and others moving 
soutluvard to the inountainous regions of Rilestine. 

The next outstanding appearance of Hamites in the 
Fertile Crescent was that of the Chaldeans and Phoenic¬ 
ians about £750 B.C, They w'cre Sabacans from the present 
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Yemen,22® but ^veTc in sironger force than their predcces- 
sors, Thev, too. may have emigrated from southwestern 
Arabia because of drought. Grossing central .Arabia and 
moving around the Sumerians on the south and tvest, the 
Clialdeans succeeded in conquering and settling in the 
Babylonian region, xvtiere they made their headqtiarters at 
Ur. They impelled many Stmierians out of central Baby¬ 
lonia into Aram {Syria) and proliably -Assyria and extend¬ 
ed tiieir suzerainty around ilie Fertile Crescent, reaching 
the heigitt of their potver about asg-j B.C. The oilier 
division, the later Phoenicians, continued tvestward and 
seized the coastal region of Canaan from their kin,®^® 
tvitereupon it became known as Plioenicia, although the 
earlier inhabitants called it Sidon.®®i Thenceforth, this 
coastal and adjacent interior region was dominated by the 
Canaanite nations. The division that expanded northward 
in the scxallcd Ivcbanon region was known as the Amorites, 
Between 1.175 B.C„ a part oE tvesterly Canaan 

tvas conquered by the Israelites from Eg>'pt, as narrated 
in Exodus. Relationship of the Canaanites and the Phoe- 
niciarts is shown by the similarity of their religious cus¬ 
toms, such as the sacrifice of the first-born ciiild to secure 
the favor of the gods. 

About a 160 B.C., the Hamitic Amorites from mainly 
east of the Jordan River in l^ebanon conquered central 
Babylonia from the Chaldean-S and terminated the laiter's 
long reign there, but before long the country was over¬ 
run by Elamites, who laid it under trilmte for several 
centuries. The Amorites' most eminent ting was K.haminu- 
rabi (Hammurabi), c. 2100 B.C., who in the 30th year of 
his reign retrieved his fortunes and drove out the Ela¬ 
mites. Another of his great achievements was the codi¬ 
fication of the laws of the country, which have been pre¬ 
served to the present time. The enforced eniigralion of 
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Sumerians from Babylonia to Aram and Assyria by the 
Chaldean and Aruoritic conquests added strength and am^ 
hi don to die Assyrian nation and under N intis it had begun 
to add sniTotinding country' to its domain by 2000 
apparendy as a dependency of the Amorites. But about 
1926 E.C. they broke a^vay from the Aniotites and aided 
the Sumerians in southern Babylonia to regain the ascend¬ 
ancy^ whereupon eleven Sumerian kings reigned in suc¬ 
cession until about 17S0 fl.C,, when they were overwhelmed 
by the Kassites of £lam. Under these attacks about a year 
earlier, the Kassite tribe of Khabira, the later Hebrews, 
departed from Ur to Padan-Aram {Syria)i where racial 
kin then r^ided,^ and soon afterward migrated southward 
to the proTiiised land of Canaan, as already explained. 
This southward pressure dislodged Pre-Sumerian Kheta 
from the hill country of Palestine, who under their Hyksoi 
kings invaded Egypt soon after 1780 B.C.> where they 
rul^ the country for approximately 199 years as the 
XVthp XVIth, and XVIIth dynasties* These ttvo invasions 
of Egypt by die Kheta caused dispersion of Hamitic Ber¬ 
bers westward across northern Africa.The early con- 
tacts of Mesopotamiati and Egy'ptian cultures are re¬ 
vealed by impressions of the former on certain phases 
of Egyptian civili^tion as well as on the language of 
that country'. This Turanian dominance of Egypt was 
terminated about 1577 B.C., w'hen those forces w'ere ex¬ 
pelled. as related before. 

Beginning about 1300 B.C., the Assyrians under Shal¬ 
maneser 1 and his suocejsors rose again to power and with¬ 
in a century overcame the Kassites and gained control 
of Babylonia, which they retained until about 1204 B.C. 
and afterward (except for some interminent mie by 
Kassi tes, Elam 1 tes, and Sumerians) unti 1 overthrown by 
Nordic Medes (Kimmcrians) under Cyaxares in 606 B.C- 
HowevcTp the Hamitic language remained the national 
speech of Babylonia, w'bile the old Sumerian language 
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continued in um as a son of "Latin"' of religion, law, and 
letters do>vn almost to the beginning of the Christian era, 
Concurretnly, the Chaldeans persisted as the philosophers 
and astrologers of that coiifitry.^34 

The Tell el-Amama tablets {c. 1575-1358 B.C,) show 
that the role of Egypt over the eastern Mediterranean 
region during the 14th century B.C. tvas weak and thatp 
owing to the southtvard pressure of northern Syrian peo¬ 
ples, a condition of chaos existed. At that time the Keltic 
Aryan tribes from Thrace were consolidating their con- 
quests of the westerly coast of Anatolia, as later explained, 
and were pressing eastward on the Turanian nations 
there and in Cappadocia, which in turn forced many 
of the inhabitants soiithrvard to the Taurus Mountains 
and eastward into Syria. Tn addition to Hebraic tribes, 
hordes of Semitic Aramaeans from Svria and Hittites 
from Cappadocia overran Palestine (including Canaan). 

The favored region between the Euphrates and Nile 
rivers was a much traveled route for both commercial 
intercourse and warfare in ancient times> and Egypt at 
different times alternated with northern nations in exer¬ 
cising suKetainty over the country- The commingling of 
Hamlics with underlying Pre-Sumerian peoples through- 
out the whole Mesopoiamian region nltimaiely resulted 
in ibe later composilc Semitic race and language in var¬ 
ious areas, although both remained preponderant!v Pre- 
Sumerian and Sumerian, i,e,, Turanian. 

Eratosthenes (376-194 B,C,) is quoted in Strabo^s Ge- 
as saying that four great nations controlled that 
part of southwestern Arabia that lay across Bab el Man¬ 
deb from Ethiopia, namely, the AffUfleniw (on the Red 
Sea), the Sabaearts (on the highlands, w^ith their capital 
the modern Marib), the Katabam (near Mb el Man¬ 
deb), and the H^dramutcans (on the Arabian Sea)* Juda¬ 
ism w^as introduced very early, in the 10th century B.C-h 
in soutlnvestern Arabia by King Menekk, natural son 
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of Kins Solomon, of Israel, and Queen Balk is, of Sheba 
fin Yemen), ivho ruled both Sheba and Eiluopia, Later 
Li spread into Ethiopia and the Siidan.^s^ All of ih«e 
souibcrn Arabians {Hamitcs with the new Semitic sham) 
were sctikfl asriciiliuTal peoijlc in contrast with the 
niadic Mediterranean Bedouins of central Arabia, Marked 
distinction has persisted since ancient times between 
these two chiefly Aryan people fHamites and Mcditer- 
ranean,s) and on the African mainland they seldom kavc 
intertnarrietL The Sabacans were a great and wealthy 
nation.sss They, like other southern Arabian nations, were 
frequently governed by queens, and it is from the above- 
named King Mcnelck that the present dynasty of the 
Ha mi tic nation of Ethiopia claims descent. 

The ancient intimate relations between the dominant 
(Hamiiic) Egyptians and the Phoenicians affirm their 
rommon origin.^ss The fundamental distinctions between 
the later historic Egyptian culture and the Babylonian 
culture, despite ilie common Asiatic origin of many 
primitive rudiments of each, are attributable to differ^t 
racial psychology and environment. As already indicated, 
tlie former culture was matured by Aryan Mediterraneans 
and Hamites2*t> and the latter by Turanian Prc-Sumerians 
and Sumerians (prior to the invasion by the Chaideans). 
both on the Neolithic base dial the Pre-Sumenans had 
broiiglit from Western Tiitkistan about 8000 B.C. Some 
of the common features, those dating from most primi¬ 
tive times, were cither basically Mediterranean or a later 
composite of Pre-Sumerian and Sumerian, or they were 
emb^ied in foreign customs that later replaced local cus¬ 
toms, sucli as those of the Ethiopians after fiooo B.C„ ex¬ 
cept for those normal developments independently m 
society tvherever located. As the result of a high civiliza- 
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tion atLiined as early as 1500 RX.p Eg>'pt is said never to 
have been surpassed in engineering, archltecturej building 
construction, sculpture, and jewelry^ manufacture, lis art 
everywhere reflected a sense of beauty. Our calendar and 
alphabet tame from tJiere, where also were laid the foun- 
datioTis of mathematics, medicine, and surgciy-p Even a 
concept of a single Cod emanated in Eg)'pt- Pharaoh 
Amenhotep IV, a religious entliusiast of the XVIlitii 
dynasty, who died during the last half oE the 14th cen¬ 
tury B.C+i is recognized under his adopted natiie of Aklicn- 
aton as one of the early monotheists of history*-**^ The 
earliest must have been an Amorite, ivho apparently 
developed tlic idea from monotheistic tendencies that 
evolved out of astral religion amidst Babylonian poly the¬ 
ism,and ivas adopted by die Israelites in Canaan before 
they migrated to Egy^pt, although in Its incipient smgc«p2^3 
for Pre-Mosaic pc^ilytlielsm seems to be Implied hi Exodus 
20:3, 22:28. Thus, the idea of the Yah well or fehovah 
of Moses represented an advancement of this principle 
by the Israelites ivhilc they were in Egypt. The rite of 
circumcision was derived from the Egyptians.'^-*"* 

It is Impossible to say how much of tliis Egyptian cuU 
lure was tvholly of primitive Mediterranean origin, how 
much was solely of Haniinc origin via Ethiopia, and how 
much resulted from the commingling of the ttvo, with due 
regard to persistent influence from Babylonia. The fact 
that Egyptian culture differed widely [torn that indig¬ 
enous to t!ie Mediterranean race on the island of Krcte 
and the Grecian peninsula suggests that the Ha mi tic 
influence had become dominant fjiiitc early along the 
upper Nile. The Phocnicians,'-^^s ^vho are credited ivitli 
improving the hieroglyphic alpliabeti were of Hamitic 
origin and their ancestors originally came to soul hem 
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Arabia from IraOh where they gained the rudiments of 
their civilizacion chiefly from invading Turkic Pre-Sum- 
eriaiu. The latier also had developed a hieroglyphic sys¬ 
tem of writing in Shinar, and it is not unreasonabie to 
infer that the basic idea of tvriting was another creation 
of the Turanians of Turtistan, for hieroglyphs preceded 
alphabetic letters, a later invention. The Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs had many points of analogy with the Sumerian 
system, although the former possessed pure consonants 
and the iatter did not* which probably was a local deveh 
opment. Cl early, the early Greeks had no alphabeip®'*® All 
ancient hieroglyplis* including the linear kind or running 
hand, were written from right to left, from left to righij 
or in vertical columns (like the Chine5e),^ according to 
the space die matter was to occupy^ and the mode of 
reading it was toward the face of the animals or figures 
used. There were very Eew exceptions to this general rule. 
T!iis form oE writing was kno\fn to tlie ancient Phoenic¬ 
ians, of course. The extensive conunerce of the Phoenic¬ 
ians, ivhkh made dieir simplilication oE the alphabet 
necessary,2^^ U a notable theme oE history, but the earlier 
Kretan and still earlier Lelegian commerce also deserve 
greater inquiry. 

There is a tendency to attribute too much antiquity 
to this Phoenician commercial expansion. The ividespread 
Phoenician maritime power in the Aegean region did not 
begin much earlier than the 15th century B.C., although 
it arose many centuries before along the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean shores. The Kretan sea power long antedated it 
in the region and flourished concurrently with the much 
older and more extensive commercial operations con¬ 
ducted on the Mediterranean by the Anatolian Leleges. 
Both were demolished by the Adiaean and other K.eltk 
invaders from the north on both sides oE the Aegean» 
whereupon the Carian sea-power became dominant^^s 
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iheie tot one or two cent-uries and it was followed 
by the Phoenidan maritime expansion. Indication that 
the latter arose before the 13th century east of tlie Aegean 
are the following circumsuinces* Phoenicia very early eS' 
tablished a colony in tire later Cilicia, near the northeast¬ 
ern comer of the MediteTxanean Sea.*^® It ivas engulfed by 
Turanian Cilicians driv^en from A^'estern Anatolia after 
die Keltic invasion and tlie Trojan ’War. No Hitdtc 
monuments have been found in Cilicia and the Syriac in¬ 
trusion must have cxicurred lacer^ According to Pliny^^si 
Cadmus^ son of Agenor* king ot Tyre^ about the 15th 
century B.C* or earlierbrought the Phoenician al¬ 
phabet to Greece .253 Later, the Greeks added other let¬ 
ters. Subsequently^ the improved alphabet was brought 
into L^dum^ Italy, by Pelasgi from the Aegean region.^^^ 
Whether it replaced or was modified by the alphabet of 
the neighboring Etruscans (banished bom Anatolia) is 
an undeterminrf question. Finally* upon the demolition 
of the Kretan sea-power by die conquest of diat island 
about 1400 B.C., wJien a period of stagnation set in and 
its products attained a greater degree of uniformity, the 
Phoenicians promptly took advantage of dieir opportunity 
to become the dominant maritime nadon. They diffused 
Kretan products, among other commoditieSp to the Troad^ 
Sicily, and even the Spanisih coast, to southern Anatolia, 
CypruSp and Palestine, and from the Nile valley to the 
mouth of the Po River,while maintaining other com- 
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merfial routes beyond the Meriterrancari to tlie shores 
of the Atlantic. 

The foregoing circumstances demonstrate that civiliza¬ 
tion existed very early among the Sabaeans (and oilier 
Hamites) in soutinvesiern Arabia and that regular caravan 
routes or other coniniercJal intercourse prevailed from 
important points in Jran around southern or across cen¬ 
tral Arabia to die soudi^rest and to Ethiopia and return* 
The amber of the Baltic and the tin of Britain^sss the 
linen of Egypt, the spices of Arabia, the slaves of the 
Caucasus, and die horses of Scythia were commodities 
handled by the Fhoenkians.-s^'^ 

Perhaps the most remarkable confirmation of tlie high 
civilization of the Hamites in souiliwestern Arabia and 
later in Canaan and Phoenicia comes not from the 
eastern Mediterranean but from an ancient Phoenician 
colony just beyond the Pillars of Hercules in southern 
Iberia .^58 In the last part of the 13th century B.C. and 
the forepart of the i^th, subsequent to the Trojari War^ 
when tlie Phoenicians began to navigate beyond the west-^ 
cm end of the Mediterranean^ they established colonies^ 
among other places, in die valley of the Baeiis (now 
Guadalquivir) River^ in what was much later called 
Andalxtsia .259 Their chief port, Agadir or Gaddir, later 
Cades and now Cadiz, was founded at that time.^^*^ This 
valley, in part at least, is identified as die classical Tar- 
tessus, a famous PJioenkian mart.^®^ Its subsequent name 
was Turdetanm^ all of whose cities and neighboring 
places were inhabited by PJiocnicians.^®® Strabo remarks 
how potisbed and urbane the people were^ stating that 
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they had so far adopted the Roman method of life as 
almost to have forgotten tlieir own language's 03 The same 
author indicates^*!'* tliat these Phoenicians were the dom¬ 
inant people of tilts region and that they had possessed the 
richest part of Iberia before the time of Homer. He makes 
the same remark about ilieir having been kmg-hved as 
Herodotus did-^^ al>out that race in Ethiopia. He says, 
moreoverj that the Turdeiani were the most intelligent 
people oE all the Iberians and reports their use of an al¬ 
phabet [the Phoenician] and their possession of kistorUal 
records^ poems^ and metrical laws said to be 6000 years 
oid.206 Tiie oiher Iberians had a different alphabet and 
spoke a different (the Mediterranean) language. Since* un¬ 
like the Basques* there is no evidence of any relation of 
these Turdetani with the ancient Turanian Anatolians. 
Sumerians or Hittites. it seems certain that this culture 
was tiansmitted thither by the Phoenicians and origin all v 
had been brought by the latter from the Hamitic center of 
civiUTation in southwrestern Arabia in the same way that 
T'lamitie eiilture had been borne down the Nile by the 
primitive Ethiopians.^®" The Phoenicians also made set¬ 
tlements on the Canary islands-^® and on the British Isles. 
Carthaginian invaders from the Balearic Islands gained 
control of Tiirdetania about B.C., bnc the Punic wars 
transferred the supremary to Rome. Latin civiliration was 
firmly established there in 27 B^C,. when Andalusia be¬ 
came the Roman province of Baeiica. 

But* like other peoples of the w^est, the Phoenicians 
apparently had no knowledge of the products of India:^®^ 
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consequently, the valley of the Tridus was ordered ex¬ 
plored by Darius the Great of Persia,®"^ and he sent, 
among others, Scylax of Caryanda (Caria) on that mission. 
Canhage, African colony of Fhoenidap brought tin from 
Brltaini^'i as the people of Tyre had done long before. 

Especial notice may be taken here of the personnel 
of the ships in Uic Persian naval force of Xerxes,2r2 
which roughly corresponds with our naval policy of 
today^1 The Persians considered the Phoenicians to be 
the best mariners and to each crew of approximately 
200 men they added 30 soldiers (marines) of the Per¬ 
sians, Medes, and Sakae, who were deemed to be the 
best troops of the empire* The present-day marine, there¬ 
fore, may derive much pride from this antiquity of origin 
of his service (4S0 B.C.). 

East of die Nile in Africa the basic population is 
Hamiiic, from the south or from across the Red Sea. West 
of that river as far north as 15'^ north latitude, are the 
Berbers, who are Hamites of great antiquity, also from the 
south* North of them are the inhabitants of the Sudan and 
Libya, Arabs of the Mediterranean race, with a minor 
strain of Nordic Kimmerians from the Black Sea region, 
who invaded the eastern Mediterranean region perhaps 
as early as 1550 B.C. These Arabs came across the isthmus 
of Suez and settled the Egyptiati delta and lands on the 
west very early, long prior to the earliest descent of 
Ethiopians on rhe Nile* 

Physically, there is very Hi tie difference betrveeri the 
Hamitic and the Mediterranean subraces> the former 
being darker and of somewhat larger stature* Both origi¬ 
nated in the primal Aryan stock that came from the Indus 
valley to Iran, so that their commingling in Egypt did 
not grcaily alter the basic type. However, there anciently 
was notable Indafrican (or Negro) Tacial mixture in Egypt 
not only among the invaders from Ethiopia but also 
by sporadic Negro invasions of Lower Egypt, which ac- 
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cclcratcd the decadence of tlie nation. Some change in 
type occurred again wiien the Pre-Sumeiian Khcta h:oiii 
Palestine entered Egypt after 1780 B.C. Tiim, tlie pres¬ 
ent Egyptians are descendants ot indigenous Mediterran¬ 
eans^ HamiteSt Indafricans^ and Turanian K.heia in vari¬ 
ous degrees. 

During tlie many centuries of Bamitic habitation of 
Ethiopia, large numbers mtermarried with Negroes of 
various sorts and produced ameliomted Negro strains, 
whose descendants are scattered far and wide in central 
Africa today. Such interbreeding finally caused the deta- 
dence o£ this nation also. The s&called Nilotic people of 
tl^e Upper Nile descended from such a breed. The more 
energetic and progressive Negro tribes are those that pos¬ 
sess an infusion of Hauiitic blood Herodotus®^^ m^es 
specific reference to tlie tall lighter-complexioned, hand- 
somCi and longHved men (Hamites) in Ethiopia, opposite 
the southwestern comer of .\rabia* distinguishing them 
from tlie Indafricans and discussing their customs briefly. 
The country produced gold in large quantities, elepitants 
with dieir large teeth* and trees and shrubs of every kindj 
including the ebony. It is quite probable that the Col- 
chians who lived on the Phasis River, east of the Black 
Sea, and who claimed that they were Egyptians^rs vvere 
descendants of H ami tic soldiers from Egypt or Ethiopia 
in the army of Seostris.^^fi since they corresponded in 
physical appearance and had similar customs* That nordi- 
em territory must then (i3ai-i?toci B*C. or earlier) have 
been under Egyptian suzerainty and tliis invasion of 
Medial the CaucasuSp Scy thia as far as the Tana is (Don) 
River, and Thrace was intended to punish and prevent 
further aggression by Nordic hfedians and other Kim- 
tnerians of the north. 
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Scliolars long have been analyzing the various Semitic 
ami Hamitic dialects in the eastern Mediterranean re¬ 
gion in an effort to learn more about their evolution. 
It Is unquestionable that they have certain common ele¬ 
ments beginning with the original blend of Pre-Sumerian 
and iiamitic languages in Babylonia. They are segregated 
into two groups, the southern and the northern. Those in 
each group are more closely related lit an tliey are to 
the dialects in the other group, the reason for w'hich is 
apparent. The southern group comprises the Sabaean, 
Maliri-Sokotri, Egyptian and EUiiopIc, and central Arabi¬ 
an dialects, and the northern comprises the Babylonian. 
Assyrian. Aramaic, Hebraic, and Phoenician. In having 
the so<alled "'broken plurals”, the soutliem dialects dif¬ 
fer from the northern dialects, which lack them. Those of 
the south represent mainly the Aryan Hamitic dialects of 
the toth century B.C. as modiffed by that of the Hebretvs 
of Israel invited to the domain of King Mcnelek, of tlie 
Sabaeans, the next century. Hebraic itself was a modified 
Kassite dialect. The northern group, commonly known 
as the Semitic, conversely had the Turanian base of die 
Pre-Sumerian and Siuncrian dialects, w'hich underwent 
marked intrusion of the .'\ry3n dialects of the invaders 
from the south, chiefly the Akkadians, Chaldeans, and 
Amorites. The succe^lvc wars among themselves and with 
Egypt caused such commingling of members of die two 
races in various areas as to result in several composite 
dialects in that general region. Consequently, since the 
dialects of the south have an Aryan base and those of 
the north have a Turanian base, it is not strange that 
those in each group should be more closely related than 
they are to the dialects of the other group. The primi¬ 
tive Aryan Mediterraneans of Babylonia, Mesopotamia, 
Aram, and the hills of Palestine apparently had been driv¬ 
en out or partly absorbed w'hen the Turanian hordes 
from Turkistan overran those regions. They ivere repre¬ 
sented by the later Bedouins of central Arabia and the 
earliest Egyptians, ivith a different language. 
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Solutions of linguistic problems oE these easterly Medi¬ 
terranean and adjacent regions and of Arabia require 
consideration of the basic and subsequent racial strains 
that inhabited tbemn tvJietlier Turanian Pre-Sumerian 
and Sumerian or Aryan Mediterranean and Hamitic. 

(6e) /ranmn Seiiriice. The Iranian division of the Aryan 
race comprises the descendants of the original Persians 
and all of the present homogeneous population of the 
approximaiely Mediierranean type in northern Baluchis¬ 
tan, AfghanisiaDp Kashmirp Northwesi India, and Hindu¬ 
stan (in India), and apparently also in ancient Baciriana 
and Sogdiana before the Nordic Massagetae and Sakae 
conquered these countries* Their progenitors were the 
primitive brunet tribes that migrated from northwestern 
India to the Iranian plateau atx>ut 40p0oo years ago, 
early in the trarm period after the Wiirm II glaciacion. 
TTie ^^edic RrunOp die Cro-Magnonp and the Mediterranean 
peoples long aftenvard emigrated from Iran, as already 
shown. Upon the opening of the snowbound passes over 
the northerly pin oE the 5 uliman Mountains, such as the 
Khyber Pass, after the Aclien glacial peak between 17,000 
and 14^000 years ago, the increasing density of population 
on the partially arid Iranian plateau impelled minor 
sporadic migrations eastward toward the Hindu Xush 
range, to Kashmir^ and to the Punjab region of die lower 
Indus basin. But the moat important migrations eastward 
were caused long aftenvard by invasions of Iran by Tur¬ 
anian and Nordic Aryan trilies from the north. 

Probably the earliest such eruption eastward in Iran 
occurred in consequence of the great invasion of that 
plateau by the Turanian Pre-Sumerians about 8000 B.C.p 
ivhen they went from Western Turkistan to Mesopotamia. 
At that rime the Hamitic Ethiopians in the south were 
srancred to regions extending from the lower Indus valley 
soutJiwestvrard to southern Arabia, and Iranians in the 
central regions were driven eastward and weshrard* Some 
of the latter settled in the Zagros Moiintams of the west* 
others moved soiithw'ard, and still mhers went eastward 
to or across the Suliman Mountains to India. The Persian 
division settled in the highlands of the nortliwest (the 
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later Media) and of the south (in the province then 
called Perais, notv Fars). The latter people apparently 
were called the Artaei originally.S’» The Turkic Su¬ 
merian invasion of about 43^^ B-C. followed substan¬ 
tially the same route from Western Turkistan to Meso¬ 
potamia, and at this time larger numbers of Iranians 
were driven over the Suliman Mountains to northwest¬ 
ern India and elsewhere in the upper Indus valley. There 
they forced the earlier invaders ferther easttvatd. Subse¬ 
quently knotvn as the Hindus, they all pressed the In¬ 
donesians ahead of them. 

The Pre-Sumerian and Sumerian caravan route ot 
routes across Iran between Turkistan and Mesopotamia 
and farther west were maintained continuously by those 
invaders until about 2750 B,C,, vfhen the Hamitic Chal¬ 
deans from southern Arabia conquered lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia. During the later part of this time, the primitive 
Iranians of eastern Iran and those of northwestern India 
were in contact and the former appropriated much of the 
Pre-Sumerian culture of ^fesopotamia and transmitted 
it to India: in fact, tt doubtless is to these Turanian in¬ 
vaders of the west that the Iranians (especially the Hin¬ 
dus) are indebted for their basic Neolithic and much 
subsequent culture. Their knowledge of copper and their 
words for it and for ox, steer, star, and ax seem to be 
of Turanian origin; also their knowledge of metallu^ 
and stock breeding and their religion. An advanced civili¬ 
zation thus had arisen in northern India before 3000 
B.C., basically derived largely from Ttiranian invaders 
of western Iran and Mesopotamia, for pottery wTitings 
recently found in Nepal show tliat the people then were 
in communication with Elam, a seat of Pre-Sumerians, 
Much of this transfer of culture occurred in connection 
with commerce conducted in both directions over devel¬ 
oped caravan routes. In fact, there is evidence today of a 
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racial blend of Iranians and Rre-Sumerians or Sumerians 
in southern Baluchistan, wjierc some brachycephaly pre¬ 
vails, Reference already has been made to the dissemina¬ 
tion of Sumerian culture by water along the shores of 
southern India and to Assam and its penetration up the 
Indus valley in consetjuence of the commercial inter¬ 
course among these nations. 

About 2500 B.C. another Turanian horde from Turkis- 
tan, the Hitcites, crossed Iran and the western mountains 
to a settlement in Cappadocia, in northern Anatolia, 
rather than In Mesopotamia. Evidently, the Hittites {the 
present non-Aryan Armenians) had been driven from 
Turkistan by drought and the expansion and unrest of 
Nordic population (Getae) on their north, whose w-esterly 
tribes then began their momentous passage to Europe 
between the Caspian Sea and the Ural Mountains. The 
successive Nordic nations settled in southern Russia (Scy¬ 
thia, the Ukraine). It is doubtful whether this Hittite 
movement caused any Iranian migration to India. 

By about 1600 B.C. the first Nordic Aryan nation in 
western Scythia (the Suebi) had been dispossessed of its 
habitation and driven westward and the country tlieie- 
upon taken over by the second Nordic nation, the Atm- 
merii. Shortly afterw'ard, an adventurous division of Kim- 
merians moved southeastward along tire easterly shores 
of the Black Sea and settled in the mountainous region 
south of Armenia and Lake Van. They were the Cardudii^ 
later called Kurds, and their territory now is called Kurdis- 
lan.*'?* About 1500 B.C. larger Kimmcrian armies followed 
die same route but turned eastward and conquered all of 
northwestern Iran, where they established the nation 
later knoivn as Media, They were called the Manda in 
early history.sTS Jn this conquest, they apparently impelled 
the resettlement of the Iranian tribe of Mimnni-s® souih- 
westrs'ard in the Zagros Mountains north of Assyria, whence 
the latter occasionally raided southern regions. 

These invasions of tvestern Iran caused another great 
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emigration of Iranians (Hindus) to u’estern India as the 
interior tribes in Iran were driven toward, the east. About 
1450 B,C„ India experienced its first great invasion by 
Nordics-^i from Bactriana. TJiey introduced their Vedic 
Sanskrit language into the country as they conquered 
the whole northsvestem portion**®'® Perhaps a century 
earlier a tribe had separated from the parent nation in 
Get^, the “land of the seven rivers", south and southeast 
of Lake Balkhash, and had conquered and settled in 
Bactriana, which apparently then was inhabited by Irani¬ 
ans and perhaps some Pamirians from the highlands of 
the cast. TJicre their original language underwent some 
modification and tliey doubtle^ absorbed whatever Iran¬ 
ian culture appealed to them prior to their subse* 
quent invasion of northtvestem India* Within a century 
afterward the great Vedic literature was in course of com¬ 
pilation under their impetus, but it still is uncertain as 
to wh.it proportion of die content originated among 
the Nordics of Geti* and how much was gained from 
the Iranians of Bactriana. 

The Rig-Veda, the great literary production of these 
Nordic invaders under the favorable atmosphere of north¬ 
western India about 1400 C.C,, refers to their settlement 
in India and their warfare with the dark-skinned natives, 
apparently the Iranians, who only shortly before had 
crossed the Suliman ^fountains to the Punjab and adja¬ 
cent territory, and to ilie Hamitic Ethiopians on die lower 
Indus. The writing show that these Nordics were acquaint¬ 
ed w*ith most of die metals and liad blacksmiths, copper* 
smithSi goldsmiths* carpenters, barbers, and other artisans* 
They fought from chariots, as they had learned from the 
Turanians of the north along with other advanced know¬ 
ledge. They came to the banks of the Indus and there 
divided into tribes, pushing Iranians and their dark- 
skinned predecessors farther east. They were husband¬ 
men. plowed the fields, had cattle, ate beef, and used 
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fermented liquor or beer. The women enjoyed high po- 
sition. Marriage w-as held to be sacred. Each father of a 
family A^'as tlic priest of his own household. Both husband 
and si'ife svere rulers of the house and drew near to the 
gods together in prayer. The chieftain, who was elected, 
was both father and priest to the tribe. Caste, in its 
later sense, t^’as unknown. 

The third great invasion of western India by Iranians 
occurred in the Gth century B.C., ivhcn Nordic amiies 
Tokhari, and 5flAae) from east of the Caspian 
Sea overran and took possession of northeastern Iran and 
Bactriana from the native population. They represented 
the former Massagetae and tlie Sakae tvho had moved 
southtvard from Getf. The territory of the Kimmerie 
Medians had been extended from tlie Elburz Mountains 
across Khorasan nearly to Herat. When the Dahae, a 
brnneh of the Massagetae, overran Khorasan, the combined 
population then formed the Partitian nation, whose re* 
sultant dialect was known as the Fahlavi. The remainder 
of the Massagetae, under the name of Tokhari, continued 
eastw'ard and took possession of the valley of tlie Ox us 
River (the Amu Durfii), north of the ilindu Kush and 
soutit of the Hissar Mountains, as far east as tlie Pamirs. 
One of their tribes soon became known as the E.phihal\tei 
(or White Huns) and dieir dynastic tribe took the 
name of K\tshan. The dominions of dicse tribes, which 
included Bukhara south of the Hissar Mountains, coni- 
prised the country known as Bactriana^ss and their capi¬ 
tal was at Balkh, now in noriliern Afghanistan, They must 
have superimposed their rule on native Iranians and 
Pamirians. The climate w’as fav'orable, water was abund¬ 
ant, and the land was fertile. But before long Cyxus tlie 
Great forced Bactriana to become one of the satrapies of 
die Persian Empire. Meanwhile, probably because of 
Turanian pressure on the north, the other Nordic nation 
of the Sakae fand its tribe, the Tl'M-Sun) bad taken pos¬ 
session of Sogdiana, nortli of Bactriana, which comprised 
the valley of the Jaxartes River (the Syr Dertd) and the 
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valley of the Zaiafslian River, inchiding northern Bukhara, 
Samarkand, and Tcrghana. Tliey also must have conquered 
a native Aryan population. Their capital, formerly called 
Maracandaf later took the form of Samarkand. The de¬ 
scendants today of the Sakae of Sogdiana appear to be 
the people known as the During the Persian and 

the later Grecian suzerainties of Bactriana and Sogdiana, 
the Nordics who served in their armies that invaded India 
learned much about that country on the south. By 126 
B.C.. the five Nordic tribes of Bactriana and Sogdiana had 
throtvn olf Graeco-Bacman domination. Half a century 
later they confederated, soon conquered western India, 
and promptly thereafter formed the great Sc^iko-Indtan 
Empire, which is discussed at length in the final chapter. 

The successive Iranian invasions of and settlements in 
India throtigh the ages are proved by the differences in 
the present dialects of the Hindu inhabitants from east 
to west 'Hie modem language there (other than San¬ 
skrit) is distinguished in three divisions. Each horde of 
invaders drove eastward into the Ganges valley most of 
the older inhabitants of the central Indus valley, until 
the earliest population, the Indonesian, ultimately was 
forced in large p*irt to the Dekkan and casttvard from In¬ 
dia into southeastern Asia, as already explained. A por¬ 
tion stayed permanently in die province of Bengal, The 
Indonesians apparently are either the basic component or 
a primitive^ branch of the Dravidian suhrace of the 
Dekkan, which also embodies an Iranian strain that came 
from the north after the Laivs of Manu had been ivritten. 

Thus, the present population of Bengal comprises de¬ 
scendants of the Indonesians who did not emigrate and 
since have commingled with the vanguard of the earliest 
discernible Iranian invaders of India (about ,t^oo B.C.l 
and with infiltrations of Pamoean or southern Mongoloids 
from Burma. From Benares to Cawnpur, manv millons 
of Hindus speak a dialect (Eastern Hindi) inherited from 
those Iranians who entered India about ,^300 B.C. From 
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Cawnpur to eastern Punjab are other millions who 
speak a dialect (U'estem Hindi) inherited from those 
Iranians who arrived about 1500 and in central 

Punjab are still other millions of descendants of Iranians 
who arrived in the SUt ceniury and who speak a 

dialect (Punjabi) inherited from their progenitors. 
Thus, each multitude had driven its predecessors ahead, 
northward, easttvard, and southward. When the Nordics 
seized northeastern Iran in the 6ih century B.C. upon 
pressure by Turkic tribe on the north, they drove cer¬ 
tain Turkic or mixed tribes encountered by them into 
Baluchistan and the Northwest Province of India, These 
people may have been descendants of ancient Pre-Sumer- 
ians or Sumerians svho had remained in central and 
eastern Iran, 

These last invaders of India in the 6th century fi.C. 
were the most cultured of all the Iranians because of 
their long contact in Iran tvith the leading civilization of 
Mesopotamia. Like tlie Hamitic Ethiopians tvho long re¬ 
sided in southern Iran, they had absorbed a large portion 
of tlic Pre-SumeTJan and Sumerian culture and tvhen they 
were driven to the Indus valley they took it with them. 
In conAmiation of this transmission of culture is the fact 
that the great literary productions of the Hindus have 
emanated in this and its neighboring division on the east, 
but in this cultural advancement the impetus imparted 
by the vigorous Nordic invaders from Bactriana may not 
be overlooked. Consequently, the present civilization of 
India is indebted largely to the Turanians of the west 
for its fundamentals. 

Zoroaster, a native of norihivestcm Media and apparently 
of noted Kimmerian parenuge, tvas a great teacher and 
the founder of the national religion of the Medes and 
also of the Persians in the 6tli century B.C. It represented 
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mainly a comUinalion o£ principles and procedure ot 
ancient Kimmerian Magianism and ol Iranian Dualism 
with its worship of die deities oE tlie Iranian tribe of 
the Miiantii, It arose afier Magianism had passed under 
a cloud, AS related by Herodotus 

From ivlm has been said and from tvhat follows, it is 
evident iJiat, as asserted by Sir William Jones in England 
about 140 years ago, the Sanskrit, or literary, language 
of tlie Hindus was derived from the same primitive 
source that produced the ancient Persian, Keltic, Greek, 
Latin, and Gothic languages, to which the Slavic, Sueb- 
ic, and Kimmeric languages may be added. Similarly, die 
Arj'an vernacular of the Hindus — the Hindic dialects — 
also had die same primitive origin. In remote antiquity, 
all of the foregoing peoples spoke the same language as 
that used by the ancient Mediterranean and Hamiiic sub¬ 
trees in Iran and by the parent stock of all of iliem, the 
Indonesians primitively of ivestern India: but the early 
separation of the northerly branches from Uiose in the 
south, when an aggUitinatlve langtiage probably tvas used 
by all, resulted in such subsequent diversification dial 
the original similarity largely has disappeared. The classic 
work of Friedrich von Schlegel On ihe Language and iris- 
dom of the Indians in 1S08 sustained the conclusions of 
Jones and is generally regarded as the foundation of the 
modern science of comparative philology. 

As Slated by George RawUnson in his Appendix to 
Book ii.c.j of his translation of Herodotus' liistory, '‘be¬ 
sides the evidence of a common origin ^oE religious 
systems] from the analogies in the Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek, and other systems, we perceive that mythology 
had advanced to a certain point before the early migra¬ 
tions took place from central Asia. And if, in aftertimes, 
each introduced local changes, tiiey often borrowed so 
largely from their neighiiors that a strong resemblance was 
maintained; and hence the religions resembled each other 
partly from having a common origin, partly from a direct 
imitation, and partly from adaptation, which last con¬ 
tinued to a late period". In general, the s,Tme may be 
said atioiu linguistic evolution. 
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(6f) The Keltic Question. Most historians unfortunately 
fail to distinguish the Keltic subrace from the others of 
Europe, despite the marked differences in physique and 
culture. TJie icrm Kelt often is applied indiscriniinately 
to the brachycephalic Paieo-Keltic and Kelto-Slavic peo¬ 
ples (or Alpines), on the one Jiand, and to the mesoce^ 
phalic Kimmerian (or Nordic) peoples of western Eu¬ 
rope, on the other hand. The former now inhabit eastern 
Russia and (often modified by Mediterranean or Nordic 
strain) mainly the slopes and valleys of the great moun¬ 
tain ranges across Europe and the Grecian, Italian, and 
Iberian peninsulas, whereas the Kimmerians inhabit chief¬ 
ly the Main and Rhine river valleys, western France, 
the Lot viands, Danmark, and the Britisli Isles, Obvious¬ 
ly, a distinction must be dratvn, since they represent two 
different branches of the White race and possess dis¬ 
similar characteristics.®*'' 

The Keltoi of the ancient Creeks were a large-bodied 
blond people. They inhabited tire “woods and wild fast¬ 
nesses” of the mountainous north; in fact, that is the 
meaning of the name.®*' But they did not then inhabit 
the plains still farther north, beyond the Carpathian 
Mountains and the HJack Sea, for those regions had come 
into the possession of Nordic nations soon after agoo B.G. 
Tlie Keltic {or Alpine) subrace, which emigrated from 
the Pamirs of Asia, is not as tall as the Nordic hut is 
heavily hutit, with the short but strong and muscular 
legs characteristic of aboriginally mountainous people, a 
broad head and face and rather wide nostrils, intermediate 
or light complexion, and gray, greenish gray, or light- 
blue eyes,®** They are inclined to be phlegmatic in tem¬ 
perament and movement. Intermarriage with brunet peo¬ 
ples from soutJiern Europe that they encountered north 
of the Alps before the arrival of the Nordics resulted 
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in a large proportion of hazel and Itght-broivn or brown 
eyes and darker hair among their descendants. The term 
“blond" above must be taken in a relative rather than an 
absolute sense, since the ancient Athenian writers were 
brunet Pelasgians, of light physique, and they had prac¬ 
tically no contact with Nordic peoples above the Black 
Sea (except the Dorians) until the time of the commercial 
exploits in the north by Miletus and other cities of Asia 
Minor, The Kelts very early (about 8000 B.C. and agaiti 
about 2300 B.C.) bad entered Europe by the Danube val¬ 
ley and spread their culture over the iwhole region from 
the Black Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. Their burials were 
in round bairou’s. They also sparsely inhabited the Baltic 
plains prior to the westward migration of the Nordic 
Siiebians from southern Russia (western Scythia, the later 
Ukrainia) about 1600 B.C,. when thev were pressed west- 
u'ard and souihrrard, chiefly beyond the Rhine. Detached 
tribes of Kelts, driven from the Caucasus Mountains to 
the north, remained there and became the progenitors 
of the Slavs. Indeed, the meaning of the w'ord "Kelt" ivas 
Inapnlirahle to the Nordic inhabitants of the plains north 
of the Caspian and Black Seas and the Cutcasus, C,ar- 
parhian. and Alpine mmmtain ranges, 

Tlie Nordic snbrace in Europe, discussed later, com¬ 
prises only the Suebians, the Kimmerians, and the Getae 
(later Goths),ssa They are tall, mesocephalous, "with long 
head and oval or long fare, narrow anuiline nose, dark, 
medial, or light hair, and blue dr gray-blue eyes, and are 
active in temperament. They early had a common origin in 
Asia (Getd) and alivays were in contact with each other 
across the northern plains; thus, they used a basically com¬ 
mon language in which onlv dialectal differences arose. 
The .most westerly were the Suebians (of Germanvl ,md 
the most easterly in F.iirone ivere the later Goths. Between 
them dwelt the Kimmerian nation until it tvas shattered 
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by tbe Goths in 6st4 B.C. fn the regions east and south 
of tlie Caspian Sea'were the other Nordic nations, mmcly, 
the Massagetae. the Sakae, and their tribal offshoots, 
svho chose to remain in tvestem Asia apparently because of 
the disappearance of Turkic nations from Western Turk- 
istan for many centuries. 

The approximate similarity of the languages of the three 
western Nordic nations is proved by comparison of the 
dialects of the AngIChSaxons and other recognized Sue- 
bians and the Goths with those of the Kimmerian Jutes 
of Danmark and the so-called "Germans" (Belgae and 
others) of Julius Caesar who inhabited the centra) and 
lower Rhine River valley and became the later Franks. 
The Jutes and osternmost Belgae and related tribes north 
and east of the middle and lower Rhine River were the 
only divisions of Kimmerians in western Europe who were 
not markedly affected by the Keltic ctiltnre of the Danube 
s-alley and Gaul. On the other hand, tliose who in two 
mass migrations invaded and settled in ancient Gaul were 
the only divisions that dwelt among Kelts pressed west- 
w'ard and southward from the north. It was detachments 
of these Gallic Kimmerians who, shortly after their ar¬ 
rival, in continuation of westward migration, took adopted 
Keltic dialectal changes and customs to Great Britain and 
Ireland. If they had not lived among the Kelts in Gaul, 
obviously the language and culture that they would have 
taken to Britain and Ireland are those then possessed by 
the kindred Jutes, transrhenish 6e)gae, Chatti (Hessians), 
and related Salian and Ripitarian (Kimmeric) Frankish 
tribes. They were one of the Nordic nations that former¬ 
ly inhabited the Ukraine, before the non-Keltic Suebi and 
after the non-Keltic Getae (Goths), and it is incongruous 
to assume that one-half of the nation possessed Keltic 
language and culture while the other half did not. 

Thus, it follows that the mesocephalic Cwoidels and 
Britons {Dananns, Piets, Scots, Caledonians, and Britons) 
were not Keltic of race but rvete Nordic and that they 
had largely engrafted the Keltic culture of Gaul on their 
own culture during the time that they moved up the 
Danube basin and lived in Gaul before their emigration 
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lo the British Isles, The people called Kelts who invaded 
the Iberian peninsula during various centuries prior to 
the Christian era and became a component of ilte sub¬ 
sequent Keltibcrian stock there never have been identi¬ 
fied as Nordics but rather as of the older brachyccphalic 
Alpine division driven southward from Gaul upon tlic 
successive K Ini meric invasions of the north. In the Ro¬ 
man period the Keltic Gauls tvere described as resembling 
the ‘'Germans” (the Belgae) but not as tall, as fair, or as 
savage. This distinction between the Alpine Kelts and 
the Nordics will be maintained throughout this work,™ 
and the descent and migration of the tw'o different Ary'an 
subraces will follow in sequence. 

The name of Goidclic Kimmerians for the division that 
migrated from Scythia to tvestem Europe in G34 B.C. (the 
Danes in 606 B,C.) and that of Britonic Kimmerians for 
the division that migrated in 34a B-C, are accepted 
terms^soT* and the years of their departure are proved 
by various authorities. If we infer that the movement of 
their waggons, their families, and all of their possessions 
and miscellaneous skirmishes on route required ttvo years 
for these treks, definite bases for the chronology of much 
subsequent history will have been established. These data 
will be relied on frequently in subsequent pages here. 

(fig) Keltic Subrace. The White race descended from 
those hardy Aryans (Indonesians) of nortliw'cstem India 
who ascended the Indus Rit'er and penetrated its valleys 
in Ladak and the lake region of north western Til>et 
during the warm recession after the Wurm II glaciation, 
roughly about ^3,000 years ago, and who remained in 
one or more of the broad sheltered valleys that escaped 
glaciation during the rounding of the later Achen peak. 
Those valleys must then have embraced ivarm water 
springs and lakes, such as exist there today. It was not 
until about 15.000 years ago that returning warmth al- 
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lowed them to expand over this lofty reg;iotip tnainly 
northward and eastward. This tribe doubtless experienced 
an appallingly high death rate, but its sunival during 
long habitation at high altitiidcj wjdi the ratified air, 
in a very rigorous climate and a modicum oE light during 
most ol the year^ resulted in the development of hardy 
physiques, light complexion and eyes, and gradual broaden¬ 
ing of the heads^ 

The Tibetan highlands did nut become widely re- 
habitable until approximately 15,000 years ago, when 
the glacial effects were diminishing* Tlien the White race 
spread over the lake region of western Tibet. Subse¬ 
quently, by perhaps i4^tx)0 years ago, the passes over the 
northern mountains Avere opening for human migration 
to tlie lower lands of Eastern TuTkistait+ Ancient tvell- 
known trade routes exist through tliese passes, by means 
of which merchandise from the Punjab of India lias 
moved over heights of iG‘,o€X5 to more than 18,000 feet 
to reach Tibet and the loAver Tarim Basin of Eastern Tur- 
kistan as well as the Iranian plateau on the west. The 
most famous passagetvays between norUiwestern India and 
the Iranian liighlnnds arc the Bolan^ Comal, Tochi, kur- 
ram, and Khybcr passes, and between India and the 
Tarim Basin ihey are the Mu^ttagh, Karakorairi, and 
Changchenmo passes. The Khyber pass is die principal 
one beuvecn northeastern Jrun and Tibet. The Kara¬ 
koram pass, at an elevation of 18,550 feci^ leads from 
Kashmir to Kashgar, in the highlands of central Turkistan, 
on tile great east-and-Avest caravan route. 

A very early migration from Iran over the Sulitnan 
Mountains to the land of the five rivers (Punjab) and the 
NorthAvest Frontier Province oE India is represented to¬ 
day by [he pure Sikh race in that region, tvhich preserves 
a distinct Cro-Magnon cast. HOAvever, in large de^ee 
these people since have amalgamated Avith later arrivals 
of Hindus, l.inguistic and mythological connections 
ttveen the Tranians of Afghanistan and of India readily 
can be traced across the mountains of Kabulistan. As^ ab 
ready shown, it was the several widely-separated migrations 
from Iran to western India, beginning about 8000 B.C*, 
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that forced the Indonesians of western India southtvard 
to the peninsular Jiighlands (Dekkan) and eastward down 
the Ganges River valley, driving the more primitive 
peoples ahead of them. Along the shores of die mainland 
and islands of southeasicm Asia^ the Indonesians developed 
their skill as seamen before some of them vemuied to 
the far islands of the South Pacific Ocean. 

Ladak and western Tibet were peculiarly adapted to 
the evolution of the White race. This region south of the 
Hindu Kush and Karakorajn Mountains is at high eleva¬ 
tions. The altitude of Pangong Lake, for example, is 13,^ 
feet. The vale of Kashmir is described as the meeting 
place of the most remarkable fauna and flora of the w'Drld. 
The effects of tlie glaciers appear to have diminished 
rapidly because of Ladak's sheltered situation and numer¬ 
ous hot springs there as well as in western Tibet. The 
surrounding mountains seem to exert an influence of radio¬ 
activity. The palm trees slowly extended northward into 
Kashmir proper and every variety of plant and animal 
life soon found a favorable environment there. This val¬ 
ley is ricJi biologically and the fossils of wild animals, 
such as the rhinoceros, that lived there after the glaciation 
indicate marked climatic changes since that time. 

A common origin of the Cro-Magnon and Iranian sub¬ 
races is strongly indicated by a comparison of the suscep¬ 
tibility of ditterentiation under varying environment. The 
survivors of Lite Cro-Magnards in Dordogne, France, are 
of medial height, but are very susceptible to environment 
as regards stature, for they are tall in fertile districts 
and stunted in less productive areas. They are not 
degenerate but arc keen and alert of mind. The face 
is practically as broad as in the normal Alpine Keltic 
round-headed type. The head is narrowed at the top, 
the skull is Low-vaulted, die brow ridges are promi¬ 
nent, the nose is well-formed, and the cheek bones are 
prominent widi powerful cheek muscles.2*1 The cephalic 
index averages 76 per cent. 
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With increasing wamith upon the tetreat o£ the Achen 
glaciaiiorij bands of the Yellow (or Turanian) race rcas- 
tended the rivet valleys of eastern Tibet, perhaps even 
earlier than the Aryans spread from Kashmir through 
Ladak to western Tibet, They appear to have moved up 
Uie Salween, Mekong, and Vangiie River courses, where 
they toncinually increased in numbers. One branch, the 
later Turks, spread from die upper Yangiie River val¬ 
leys of northeastern Tibet to the central lake region, 
About 14,000 years ago, these Turks advanced farther 
westward and later pressed the Aryans of western Tibet 
into the Pamirs and nortliward over the mountains to die 
Tarim Basin. This occurred during an era of mild 
weather. The tribe of Aryans that made its way through 
the Katakomm passes to the Tarim Basin, in Eastern 
Turkistan, was the progenitor of the great Nordic branch 
of the Aryan race, about whom more is said later. 

The main Aryan stock, later known as the Kelts (the 
Alpines and the Slavs), remained on the highlands of 
western Kashmir and the Pamirs^os for thousands of 
years afterward, until they had attained^ full brachyccph- 
aly, a distinctive feature of both Keltic and Turanian 
races that inhabited the high Tibetan plateau for many 
millennia. The country of Shignan and Roshan (in the 
Pamirs) is sometimes called Zujan (uvo-Hved): its climate 
and water arc so good that when one enters it he is said 
to have come into the possession of two lives.^®^ algo 
contains an abundant supply of food. The animals of the 
Pamirs are the ovis poll, ibex, brown bear, leopard, lynx. 
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wolfi marmot, and hare, all of which may be hunted 
throtighoiit tlie year. Wild fowl s^^’am1 on the lakes in 
summer.- 9-1 

At about 8000 B.C., the Kelts were driven farther 
westward by another northwestward surge of Turks from 
central Tibetaf^ and scattered over the foothills of the 
Hindu Kush range, the Pamirs, and the valleys of the 
upper Oxiis River, It is probable that these Turks were 
impelled by Mongolians follorving the same course up 
the northeasterly slopes of Tibet as tliat originally trav¬ 
eled by the progenitors of the Turks. One Keltic tribe 
must have moved northrvard and eastward along ilie 
northerly slope and down some river valley to the Tarim 
Basin of Eastern Turkistan. foliosved by a division of 
the Turks, svho became the later Sumerians. If so, these 
Kelts may have commingled with Turanians on their 
route eastward in central Asia, for the Ainus of northern 
Japan apparently represent a racially modified remnant 
of this group: they possess physical rliaracteristics of the 
Kelts and traces of them have been found across southern 
Mongolia and Manchuria. A division probably is a com¬ 
ponent of the hybrid Gilyaks of the Amur River delta, 
the noTthern part of Sakhalin, and the Kuril Islands. 

At this time of the final glaniai oscillations. Europe was 
thickly forested, marshes were prevalent, and the climate 
was Isecoming warmer. The spirit of conquest had re¬ 
vived after the cold weather had begun to wane. In ad¬ 
dition to the Turkic tribe that bad descended to the 
Tarim Basin, other bands moved down the mountain 
slopes of eastern Tibet, where they formed contact with 
their affinities, the Tungiis Mongolians, who inhabited the 
province of Koko Nor, the province of Kansu, and the 
upper valleys of the Hwang River, The movement of 
Turks from u'cstcrn Tibet down to the Tarim Basin 
about 8000 B,G. expelled tlie Nordic Ary am northwest¬ 
ward into the mountain passes leading to their new 
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homeland of Getd (south aud southeast of Lake Balk¬ 
hash). These Turks continued westward ilirough die 
passes of Kashgaria^ between the legiori of Getd on the 
north and live mountainous habiutions of the Kelts in 
the Paniirs and Bukhara. They v^^cre the Later Sumerians^ 
This activity dislodged and forced westward from the 
Pamirs a large division of the KeltSp w’ho> skirting the 
southerly shores of tlie Caspian Sea, crossed die Caucasus 
Mountains and the Ukramc region to central Europe. 
There diey ascended the Danube River basin and ulti* 
itiaiely spread over all central and northern Europe, be¬ 
tween die diminishing Alpine and Scandinavian glaciers, 
where they became known as die Furfoo^'CreneUt or 
Paleo^Keltic people. They were die first brachycephaltc 
subrace to enter Eiirope.^^Jo TJie remainder of them con¬ 
tinued to abide in the Pamirs and vicinity. In fact, they 
were enclosed in those highlands by the contemporaneous 
migration of the earlier Pre-Suinertan Turks frotn West¬ 
ern Turkistan soudvwestward across Iran to Elani and 
Mesopotamian whera they planted the Neolithic civilisa¬ 
tion. For centuTi^ afterward they maintained caravan 
routes between those regions and their former homeland 
in Western Turkistan until overrun by their successors, 
the Sumerians, who had taken possession of Western 
Turkistan, as already discussedn 

The Pamirs afforded numerous retreats for the Kelts 
who remained in that region, always noted for its gen¬ 
eral health Fulness. For cxaraplen Sogdiana of the ancientSd 
which lay on the slopes between the Oxus and Jaxartes 
Rivers, was deemed to be one of the earthly paradises 
of the Orientals. The I mans Mountains of antiquity were 
situated beyond the fountains of those rivers, comprising 
probably the region where the Hindu Kush, tlie Kara¬ 
koram, and other ranges join. Even after tlie next great 
migration of Kelts ivesovard about 2300 B.G., a consid' 
erable number of them remained l>ehind and their de~ 
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scendatiu appear to have been the Dadicae of Hertxlotus 
and the Tatacene of Pioleray,s»T Their progeny today 
are the Galclias and Tadjihs in the districts of Ferghana, 
Kohistan, Wakhan,®®* Afghanistan, Baluchistan, eastern 
Iran, and elsewhere, in some places considerably modi¬ 
fied by other strains. In fact, the center of this ancient 
Keltic habitation apparently is to be found today in 
the Russian province of TadjikistatJ, which includes the 
Pamirs. The Galchas are said to be the purest of ^e 
present Pamiri. They may represent die stock from which 
tlic Nordics branched about 14,000 years a^. 

Early divisions of this Paleo-Keltic race in central Eu¬ 
rope spread westward and northw'ard, and they intro¬ 
duced the Maglemosean and ShelbMound cultures into 
northwestern Europe, notably in Danmark,-^* and later 
the lake-dwelling cusiom and culture into soutiiern Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Switzerland, eastern central France, and 
northern Italy, Meanwhile, they changed from hunters 
to fishers. As East as the climate along the Baltic became 
sufficiently hospitable, they spread into that region, just 
in advance of the Neolithic age in Europe, The Mag¬ 
lemosean culture reached Skane (Sweden) about 7000 
Its introduction of handsome pigmy flint in¬ 
struments, such as the double-pointed laurel leaf, much 
like tlie Solutrean types, proves tlie diffusion of this 
culture from the Danube valley. These people used many 
bone implements and a stone ax and pick-ax, brought 
from the east, and they also had the domesticated dog, 
They acquired their skill in bone-carving in consequence 
of tile plentiful supply of food animals at their former 
habitation in the Pamirs. TJielr use of stone implements 
arose earlier in the rocky river valleys of the Pamirs, 
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Ladak, and %vcstcrn Tibet. They are said to have origin¬ 
ated and practised the rite of cremation, and hen found 
in connection with remains of other races it >$ said to 
has'c been impressed upon or adopted by the latter. 

The evidence here apparendy is somewhat contradic- 
tory, since Anderson, die noted Swedish naturalist, as¬ 
serts confidently that the Scandinavian peninsula was 
not inhabited by man prior to the Neolithic age,®®® 
Probably these primal Keltic migrants actually brought 
a Mesolithic type of culture, embodying both late Paleo¬ 
lithic and early Neolithic features. However, it is infer* 
able that they ivere preceded in Scandinavia by an ex¬ 
ploratory wave of Ligurians of the Mediterranean race 
from the Rhine valley, who carried the Neolithic cul¬ 
ture that far north. The southernmost province of Swred- 
en, Skanc (the old Scania from which the name of 
Scandinavia was derived), has a different geolt^ical for¬ 
mation from the remainder of the Swedish mainland. It 
is the most fertile section and is known as the granary 
of Sweden. At that time it m.ay have been connected by 
land ivith Danmark, so that isolated settlements there 
centuries earlier readily could have been effected by the 
exploratory bands of Ligurians and the later vanguard 
of Paleo-Kelts. By the time wlien Suebic migration oc¬ 
curred farther north, the Neolithic culture, with its shar¬ 
pened and polished stone implements, may have sup¬ 
planted the Mesolithic, in substantial agreement with 
Anderson’s conclusions, 

Those Kelts, driven in some degree toward the Atlantic 
coastal regions and die north, particularly into western 
Spain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the British Isles. 
Danmark, southern Scandinavia. Germany, Poland, and 
southern Russia, by the Neolithic Mediterranean hordes 
from die south and southeast,soi long nourished in 
those regions where their pigmy flints since have been 
found. They introduced the Keltic speech into Britain. 
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Evcntuallv, they [ntemiarried indiscriminately with 
Medherrancans and subsequent rates in those coiinincs, 
developing the later chanicteristic Keltic culture. Just 
what proportion of its fundamentals was brought from 
the east by them and what proportion by the Mediter’ 
ranean race is uncertain. One atitlioritysos gays that we 
may reasonably conclude that the Alpine [Keltic] man 
introduced into Europe cultivated grains and fruits, do- 
mesticated animals, polished stone tmplemcnts, painted 
pottery, weaving, and possibly at a later date ^ the art 
of metal-working,” The migrants u'cre the earliest rep¬ 
resentatives of rlic round-harrow people in w-estem Eu¬ 
rope. Their racial features are conspicuous in tlie present 
population. Some of their remains have been found in 
caves at Furfooz and Grenelle, Belgium: also in a cave 
at Ofnet, Bavaria, along tvith skeletons of the Mediter¬ 
ranean race. 

This composite population of the Danubian basin 
and adjacent regions was not conspicuously warlike in 
nature. The different races after the Cro-Magnards, chief- 
Iv the Paleo-Keltic and Mediterranean peoples, entered 
that country more as pioneers than as conquerors. The 
isolation of their settlements and sparscness_ of population 
were indicative of peaceful penetration, since there was 
little incentive to warfare. More attention was paid ^to 
agriculture and livestock than to the hunting of wild 
^me. The absence of battle axes, arrowheads, and other 
sveapons deserv'cs especial notice.®®* A condition of gen¬ 
eral amity seems to have prevailed during the thou¬ 
sands of years until the invasion of central Europe by 
the more warlike ("Battle-Ax”) Kelto-5lavs about 2300 
B.C.. with the result that the mental characteristics of 
the people l>ecame increasingly like those of the settled 
peasant. Lack of wandering, naiTo;v conservatism, and in¬ 
tense attachment to the soil during this long period 
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caused them readily to submit to the overlordship of 
the later conquerors of the same race from tlie Pamirs, 
whose fundamentally similar language and emtoms read¬ 
ily coalesced %viih their own. TJie more warlike invaders 
preserved the older culture with an infusion of die new 
as the people gradually aniajgamated.sct 

These Kelts are the underlying bmchycephalic racial 
element of central Europe and Russia today, the so-<»lled 
"Alpines” and the Slavs (Moscovites), They have inter¬ 
bred to a targe extent tviih later arrivals of Nfcditerran- 
eatis from the south and Nordics from the northeast. They 
are conspicuous and generally predominant in the racial 
composition of those nations that inhabit die valleys and 
both slo{]es of the Carpathians and Alps, the Balkan, 
Italian, and Iberian peninsulas, central and eastern France, 
and in minor degree the low countries and the British 
Isles,®®® They are the people wJio huUt the lake and peat¬ 
bog pile dw'ellings all up and down the Danube valley 
and in adjacent regions and in Switzerland and northern 
Italy. This practice endured several thousand years. 

The Maglemoseait culm re of the Pa leo-Kelts was con¬ 
spicuous by its harpoons made of stag horn and a variety 
of painted pebbles, also microlithk flakes used for vari¬ 
ous purposes? but diere tvas an absence of polished stone 
implements and animal engravings or sculpture such as 
the Cro-Magnards from southwestern Iran had developed. 
This cultural intrusion occurred in die closing period of 
the Old Stone Age in Europe, The thousands of years 
of lack of contact between these two Aryan races after 
the w'estward migration of the Cno-Magiiards had resulted 
in a vast divergence of physical evolution as m.*c1 I as of 
cultural development. 

An affinity of the Maglcinosean {and Shell-Moiind, As- 
ittrian, and Campignian) culture of the P-ileo-Kelts with 
that of tlieir northern or Slavic division and that of the 
Ugrians has been found. The Finns may have received it 
from the Aryans. It is probable that the Nordics in Gct^ 
had the same primitive culture as the Paleo-Kclts and 
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iranstnitted it along the EootliiDs of the Altai Mountains 
to the Finns (Tschudes) in the upper reaches of the 
Venesei River or eastward toward Lake Baikal prior to 
2300 B,C., as is indicated by the following quotation from 
Osborn: “The community of style with the painted and 
engraved figures found in western Siberia and in the 
central Ural region and north of the Altai Mountains 
denotes rather an Asiatic and Siberian origin,”*'^® In the 
profuse vise of microliths, die connection of those cul¬ 
tures with the Maglemosean culture of the Paleo-Kelts 
is revealed. Additional evidence of the common origin 
and early diffusion of all of these types of culture is die 
fact that remains of the dog. first domesticated in central 
Asia, have been found in deposits at Maglcmt^an and 
Danish shell-mound sites. Moreover, the Mesolithic raft- 
builders of the Baltic region were largely brachycephalous 
like the Neolithic pile-dwellers of the Alps, They were 
hunters and fishers in the forests and marshes of north¬ 
ern £urope. Thus, it is established that the origin of the 
Maglemosc-an culture was in central Europe and more re¬ 
motely in the Far East (centering on die Pamirs) rather than 
in the west.^^ 

The next great Keltic migration from the region of 
the Pamirs to central Europe, that of the Kelto-Slavs 
about 2500 B.C., is described in a subsequent chapter. 

(6h) Nordic Subrace. As already related, about 14,000 
years ago the progenitors of the Nordic branch of the 
Aryan race emigrated from the upper reaches of the Indus 
River in western Tibet through the Hindu Kush or 
Karakoram passes to the Tarim Basin, Eastern Turkis- 
tan. 3 »* which they inhabited about 4,000 years. As they de¬ 
scended, tliey impelled the Pre-Sumerians toward 'Western 
Turkistan. About 8000 B.C. they were driven out by 
the Sumerians from the high plateau and tlien moved 
northwestward to the foothills of the Tien Mountains, 
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By 7700 B.C, they had crossed those mountains and settled 
in the northein country subsequently knoivn as Geti.s^J® 
This region remained their homeland for thousands 
of years. It comprises the foothills and mountainous 
regions of Western Turkisian beyond Kashgar, from 
tlie Tien Nfountains to Lake Balkhash, it is the west- 
erly slope of the Imaus range of Ptolemy, in the present 
Kirghiz province of Semiryechensk (from Semiryechre, 
t.e.. Seven Rivers), and includes the upper reaches of 
the Jaxartes River, Lake Issyk, and the Chu and lit 
River basins. Its elevation is much lower than that 
of the Tien Mountains and embraces the northwesterly 
slopes of that range. It was well-ivatered. sheltered, health¬ 
ful, and productive country, containing excellent pasture 
lands on which numerous animals abounded. At that 
time, the Aral Sea, now merely a large lake, must have 
covered the present arid areas west and south of it 
toward the foothills, blocking human progress westtvard. 
North of Lake Balkhash is a high ridge extending from 
a depression between the Tien and Altai Mountains 
north west! vard toward the Ural ^fountains, above which 
numerous tribes of Ugrian peoples lived. This ridge, 
which separates the Kirghiz steppe from Arctic Siberia, 
was an important factor of dcmarkalion in primitive 
racial movements. It lay between southerly and north¬ 
erly routes of migration westward. Eastward, beyond the 
Altai hfouniains, lived numerous Tungus Mongolian tri* 
bes. 

These Getic peopU riitu became the ancestors of the 
great A'ordj'c branch of the Aryan Their descent 

as a derived race^^^ from the primal brunet Art'an stock tn 
India is proved by the fact, aside from other physiral. cul¬ 
tural, and linguistic evidence, that they are not dolicho- 
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ccplialous like the Indonesian stock in which they orig¬ 
inated but are nicsocephalous (intermediate) bwause of 
the long habitation of their forebears at the high eleva- 
lions of Ladak and western Tibet. But this epoch at 
high aliiludes was much shorter than, that during which 
the Kelts lived diere and in the PamirSi for which reason 
the latter attained foil brachycephaly, while that tendency 
among the Nordics was arrested when they moved to the 
lower elevation, with its heavier atmosphere. One of the 
great principles of human evolution is the fact that racial 
types are persistent and differentiation is exceedingly slow-. 
As late as A.D. 175. a division of fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Nordic people, knotvn as the (/jwm or iru-Sun nation, vras 
encountered on the nortlierly side of the Tien range in 
Zimgaria. They have been identified more fully in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 

It is ail .Vryan tradition iliat the early homelpd was 
situated in the region of Sogdiana and vicinity* But 
during the earlier temporary glaciations, nortliwestern 
Asia was not lialjitable because of the intense cold and 
winds and the swampy terrain. Until long after the 
gliicial rcircai about 75 ^ 1 ® B.C., most of the above-named 
region, inditding that around the northerly end of the 
Caspian Sea, w-as more or Icis one Imge lake or morass, 
extending to the base of the Ural Mountains. The Caspian 
Sea tnday is much lower than it was once and wrih this 
dimioiition its northerly shore receded soutliward. In 
those limes, the foresis were more dense than they arc 
today and offered serious resistance to tribal ititercoum 
and locomfition. Siberia also was intensely cold and in¬ 
hospitable. There ivcre wide variations in climatic con- 
dititins and the great Arrtic snow-storms on the steppes 
dcjsituctivc of life. In consequence* migration west¬ 
ward long was impracticable. 

While the Nordics in mcreased in popitlarinn, ron^ 
tinual exposure to the rigotons northetn climate and to a 
modicum of sunlight accentuated the hlondness of their 
complexion as it did that of the Kelis centered on the 
Pamirs. The Turkish tribes inhabited the mote tempcnitc 
^ccstem Tibetan plateau only about onc-third as long as 
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the two branches of the White race had during ihc glacia¬ 
tion; consequently, the modification of tlictr complexion 
was not as marked. In Get^r, die Nordics were surrounded 
on the east and north, beyond the mountains and the 
great east-and-west ridge, by various Turanian tribes, 
on tlie west by marshes, on the soutliwest successively 
by the Turanian Sumerian and Hittite iiatiutu, and on 
die soudi by a high mountain range. Consequently, thqr 
developed differences of custom and language from the 
K.elts of the Piuiiirs after dieir separation about 14,000 
years ago; but tliese divergences were far less than those 
of both divisions from ilie language and customs of the 
primitive Indonesian stfxk during their long habitation 
in Ladak and is*esicm Tibet, when there was very little, 
if any, contact tvith their fellow Aryans in India and Iran. 

After the antecessors of the Hittites had descended to 
the Tarim basin about 8000 B. C., they expanded and 
scattered their predecessors (the Sumerians) in different 
directions, but mainly westivard through die mountain 
passes of Kashgaria to ’Western Turkisian. There they 
settled after having driven out the Pre-Sumcrians. who 
then went to Mesopotamia. 'I’hc latter were the first 
Turanians in western Asia, Small divisions of Sumerians, 
how'ever, moved castw'ard into Kansu province of China, 
where some of their culture was transmitted to the in¬ 
habitant of that rcmole region. It was to these few Su¬ 
merians and some Hittites and their descendants, who 
remained in die Tarim Basin after the main Ilittite 
nation moved over tlie mountains to Western rurkisian 
about 4300 B,C. and who took the name of fssedonesf 
that the Chinese are indebted for their early culture. 

During tlie era in which die Sumerians inhaljiicd ’West¬ 
ern Turkistan, from about 8000 B.C. to about 4300 B.C,, 
ver^' little intercourse seems 10 have ocemred bemeen them 
and the Nordic inhabitants on their northeast. This was 
due mainly to meagerncss of numbers, intervening forests, 
former strife, and the caution always exercised in dealing 
ividi foreign nations. But this situation tvas markedly differ¬ 
ent after the Hittites replaced the Sumerians in Western 
Turkistan about 4300 B.C., for the evidence indicates con- 
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siderable interaction (at a safe distance) between them and 
the Nordics and a marked influence o£ the language and 
customs of the one people on those of the other, as ex¬ 
plained later. It was tlie result of continual increase of 
population of the two nations and a grmving tendency for 
each to explore the surrounding country'. 

After about 4300 B.C,, the Nordics in Geti expanded 
northward tOA^'ard the easi-and-west ridge and overspread 
the vast K.itghiz steppt toward the Ural Mountains and 
the Caspian Sea, except ivhere it unhabitable because 
of the marches of the receding Aral Sea. Ukhnatelyp they 
split into five nation^^ successively the Suebi^ the 
the Gelae (who retained their place-name), die Massa- 
and the Suka€* It w'as not until the terrain and climate 
had improvedp apparently about 2^00 B.C.. that the tvest- 
emmost tribe, the Suebi, was able and willing to venture 
tvestw^ard into the mysterious region of eastern Europe. By 
that liine^ mudi of the inier^'cning marsh laud had dried up 
and since dien ^"ast areas have become arid and unproduc¬ 
tive* They were followed by the Kimmerii about 1700 B.C* 
and by the Getae about iooo B.C. The historic advance 
of die Nordics westward in Europe is described in a 
subsequent chapter. 

The original unity of the Kelts and Nordics in the 
Asiatic highlands is verified not only by racial likeness 
but also by analogies of culture and language* Each clan 
had a tril^l god and father of its own. As staled by 
Childep 3 12 the primitive Nordic Aryan language appears 
to have been too nearly a unity to have been formed at 
different places in such a vast and diversified region as 
that from the North Sea to the Caspian Sea, in which 
these people later were found scattered. N o words for 
sea and amber appeared in their vocabulary^ and even in 
a later maritime region these early people eschew^ed a fish 
diet. 

As stated by Guyot^^ "In the drier and more variable cli- 
mate of tJte continentSp rather than oceanic climate, man 
is more animated^ more active* more intelligent^ endowed 
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with a stronger w^ill; in a word, life is more intense and 
raised to a higher degree by the variety and iJie move- 
ment impressed upon it by the contrasts that form the 
very essence of the nature of this dimate/'^i^ Xhc same 
comparison, but ^vith much greater emphasis^ applies to 
the effects of a frigid or a torrid climate as to an oceanic 
climate. Each elevation of 350 feet diminishes the mean 
temperature 1® which is equivalent to a latitudinal 
movement of 60 miles toward the north. ThuSj w'hethcr 
living on tlie tvesterly Tibetan and adjacent highlands or 
in the cold lowlands farther north, the Kelts and their 
related subracep die Nordics, have evolved from the begin* 
ning under more rigorous environment tli,an that exper¬ 
ienced by any other race. The nearest approach was that 
of the Finnic subrace (Tschudes) in the region ivest of 
Lake Baikal, but they apparently did not enter that cold 
territory until long after the Kelts and Nordics had come 
under the influence of the invigorating partiy-glacial cli¬ 
mate of Ladak, western Tibet, the PamirSp and nortliward. 
The Turanian divisions encountered less severe climatic 
conditions during their evolution on the lower lands east 
of the Tibetan plateau. The ascent of the Tungusei 
and others to that plateau later brought them under sub¬ 
stantially analogous environment to that longer exper* 
ienced by the Whites, although it was generally milder. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, it is not strange that the lighter- 
complexioned (iJic northernmost) branches of ttie Aryan 
race have become the most energetic and capable of all 
races, the darker branches of that race and certain branches 
of the Turanian the next, and the remaining Turanian 
subraces and the Indafrican race^ in that order, on the 
whole the most backward. 

The subsequent migration of most of the White tribes 
w^as in the same direction as but by a different route than 
that of the two divisions of the Kelts. It was westward 
in the temperate stone to Europe, which then became 
their habitation. The two tribes or nations that remained 
in Western Turkistan, namely* tlie Massageiae and die 
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Sakae, after a long and notable history,® i** moved south¬ 
ward and graduaily merged witlr the surrounding darker 
population. Their primitive homeland then was taken 
over by different branches of die Turanian race in their 
expansion westward. “Freun one end to ttie other of the 
Old ^Vorld^ over a space of several thousand miles, the 
migratory tribes are able to pursue their adventurous 
roaming course by following, according to their custom, 
the great features of relief of the soil witliout witnessing 
any change tn the vegetation or the animals that sur¬ 
round tliem. They change place, but not climate nor ways 
of life. This similarity of climate over long spaces . , , , 
must have singularly favored the dispersion of the primi¬ 
tive tribes,"®^® 

Of die continent on which modern man originated, 
only India, with its teeming millions, Iran, and small 
parts of southern Asia as far westward as the Aegean Sea 
remain in possession of die Aryan race. The remainder 
of Asia is populated almost wholly by the Turanian 
branches, since the Indafrican race was almost wholly 
expelled very early. 


7. ConfirTiiatiofi of Migrations. Remarkable conffrina- 
tion of die foregoing outline of the migrations of the 
Turanian aud Aryan subraces is seen in die origin and 
diffusion of die custom of milk-drinking, if a Une be 
drawn from Lhasa, Tibet, northeastward along the Vab- 
lonoi Mountains, east of Lake Baikal, in southeastern 
Siberia, it will separate the peoples who regularly have 
drunk milk since primitive times from those wiio have 
not. Thus, the adoption of the custom was not racial 
but geographical, proving the separation of those peo¬ 
ples before the custom arose. TJie milk-drinkers include 
such subraces as die Turanian Tibetans, Turks, Mongolians, 
Ugrians, and Finns and the Aryan Nordics, Kelts, Iran- 
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iam. and Hamites as well as the composite Semites. Bol- 
garians. and Hungarians, while the subraces east of the 
line, all Turanian, in China, Korea, Manchuria, Japan, 
Indo-China, and Malaya never acquired tlte custom.sis 
The primitive people of India did not drink milk prior to 
the invasions by Iranians,*'® tvhich began about 43 ™ B,C. 

The domestication of animals was a Neolithic cultural 
development by the primitive Turks along tvith the de^ 
velopinent of agriculture. Cattle originally tvere reared 
as draught animals for the plow and for their meat, but 
not for their milk, the use of which began later. Conse¬ 
quently, the habit of milk-drinking also originated among 
those Turks. Whether or not tliis occurred before the 
Hittites descended from Tibet to Eastern Tiirkistan about 
8ooo B.C. is uncertain. It probably did not, hut the cus¬ 
tom clearly tvas in vogue sometime aftertvard in the 
Tarim Basin of Turkistan. It was taken to Sumer during 
the operation of the caravan route between Turkistan 
and Mesopotamia from about 8000 B.C. to about 8750 
B.C. From the Tarttn Basin it spread back to the Tibetan 
highlands, if not already in existence there, northward 
to the Mongolians, and northwestward to the Nordics in 
Gct^, It also was taken northiv.rrd around the easterly end 
of the Tien Mountains by the minor tribe of Sumerians 
tvho moved to the steppes of central Siberia, west of the 
Altai Mountains, and there commingled with the Ugrians. 
This mingling produced the composite Bolgarian and 
Hungarian nations. From these northern migrants, the 
custom reached the Finns and other Ugrians of Siberia 
around the west of Lake Baikal. 

Long before tlie Chaldeans of southern Arabia con¬ 
quered central Mesopotamia about aytjo B.C., the Turks 
then in the Tarim Basin were moving tvestsvard through 
the mountains of Kashgaria, due to pressure from behind 
or increasing aridity in Eastern Turkistan. Accordingly, 
the easterly course of the long caravan route to Elam and 
Mesopotamia ultimately was shortened to Western Tur- 
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kistan^ centering perhaps on the to^vTi of Anau or nearby 
territory* Al the same time, the Chinese were moving 
eastward down the Hw^ang River, further ^^'idening^ the 
intervening space. These circtmistartces and the emigra¬ 
tion of the Hittites from Western Tiirkistan about E300 
B,C** whether because of drought or of pressure by 
Nordics from Geti^ severed the contact of the cultured 
Turks with the Chinese nation at the Kansu border. 
Inevitablyp the Tungtis Mongolians farther north were 
separated into western and eastern divisions by the in¬ 
creasing aridity in central Mongoliap tviih the result 
that the Manchus east of the Gobi Desert did not aetjuire 
the milk-drinking custom. The sporadic contact of die 
w^esterly MongoUans w'ith the races in northern China 
lacked the power to impress this habit on the latter and 
thus it never reached the more easterly peoples of Korea 
and Japan. The geographical barriers between the Turks 
retnaining in the late region of Tibet and tiie races in 
central Cliina prevemed the transference of tlic custom 
in that direction and this was even more true w'ith respect 
to the Malayans in the Isolated river valleys of eastern 
Tibet and southern China and in adjacent territory on 
the south. 

ThtiSp lief ore ^750 B*Chi the region west of the aforesaid 
line of deinarkation iiad heconie a separate world from 
that east of it. The same fundamental cultures in both 
regions thence followed different channels of progress. The 
peoples that inhabited the former^ regardless of race, adop¬ 
ted not only milk-drinking but also other customs in 
course of time that were not assumed by the peoples e.3St 
of the line, and the latter developed customs different in 
many respects from those found in the west* The migra¬ 
tion of the Chinese from the upper reaches of the Hw^ng 
River to the coastal plains about 3000 B C* finally a^ured 
the separation of the cultural evolution of eastern Ash 
from that of the western ^vorld. linguistic and basic 
cultural similarities are the chief evidences of the primi¬ 
tive contacts that the eastern people formerly liad with 
the WTStern peoples in central Asia. 
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CHAPTER Uh 


MAN'S PROGRESS AND DISPERSION 

L. of Man from 20*000 to 2300 This 

epocli toinprehcndcd such rt;markable advancement iii 
the civiliiaiion of mankind tliat it deserves brief summar¬ 
ization embodying a certain amount of repetitiond Since 
Neanderthal man ^vas widely dispersed over the habitable 
parts of Eurasia and Africa at ihe time of his progressive 
annitiilation by Homo sapiens, we may infer that prac^ 
lically every branch of Homo sapiens had attained at least 
die Neanderthal man's Mousterian culture when his migra* 
dons began upon the advance and retreat of tlic W'urm II 
glaciation. Some subraces, such as the Cro-Magnonp had 
risen higherp and it may be said that their culture before 
migration westward represented the maximal civilization 
among ilie Aryan population of tlie Iranian plateau at the 
lime that the dispersions began there. Whedier it equaled 
or exceeded that of the most advanced Turanian subrace 
of the same period is not known. The greatest progress 
among Turanians was made by their Turkic branch, which 
had moved westward in the Tibetan river valleys, %vhence 
it ultimately took the cultural lead of all the races. Cer¬ 
tainly, the citlture of the Indafrican race was quite low. 

After the Indufrican race anciently had been dispersed 
eastward to the Oceanic islands and westward to Africap 
.Asia ronained in the possession of the Turanian and the 
Aryan races. In tlie course of limOp the Turanians split into 
vanotis tribes or nations and increased in population on 
the arc of a circle around the eP4Stetu slopes, with their 
river valleys, of that part of Uie Tibetan plateau. There 
and on the lower lands beyond they genemted the various 
Turanian sub races already described. The early advantages 
of more Favorable climate in those regions than that en- 
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dured by the evolving Arj^an race in Tcgions northwest 
and west of India resulted in a more rapid increase of 
population and tlie ultimate preponderance ol the Tur¬ 
anian race in eastern and central Asia^ from die eX' 
tteme suutheasc to the extreme nordi. Excepting India, in 
which the Aryans gained early preponderance because of 
favonibie climate, glacial efiects from the northw'est^ ear' 
]y return migration of Indonesians from the Indus high¬ 
lands, and protection by mountain barriers on tliree 
sides, the rising Turanian tide in the north made the 
habitation of the Ary^an subraces on both the high¬ 
lands and the lowlands of central Asia increasingly un¬ 
tenable and they Bnaliy moved westward to Europe or 
remained to be submerged among the Turanians in Asia, 
At the beginning of the Aryan migrations westward, 
the rising waters in tlie Mediterranean basin that flowed 
dow'n river courses from the melting glaciers slowly 
submerged a large part of what had been low grass- 
lands surrounding vwo lakcSp At the same time, the cold 
wdnds from the Alpine glaciers tended to divert mi¬ 
gration southward to the shores o£ nordiern Africa. As the 
northern winds abated, the Cro-Magnards from Iran fob 
lowed those shores and crossed at Gibraltar to the Iberian 
peninsula and moved northward into Europe* The cause 
of departure of those migrants from Iran created a 
conflict w'ith die Veddic Briinn tribes in sonthwesiem 
Iran, dislodged tliem, and impelled their migration over 
the Caucasus Mountains and perhaps Krimea to the 
Danube basin and central Europe. They reached this 
region before the Cro-Magnards reached western Europe 
and some time elapsed before the two groups encountered 
each other again. Subsequently^ the Mediterranean race 
began slowly to move iveitw'ard from Iran, settling Meso¬ 
potamia and the regions about the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea, including Lower Egypt* They ulti¬ 
ma lely spread westward on both shorelands of that sea as 
far as the Atlantic Ocean before 10,000 The gradual 
formation of straits by rising waters at Gibraltar and 
Sicily and other erosion Anally separated the various 
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southerly nations already named* The Mediterranean peo¬ 
ple in NIesopotamia, Syria* Assyria, Palestine, and south¬ 
erly Anatolia seem almost wholly to have been driven 
ivcstward and southward by the successive Turkic inva¬ 
sions from Asia. 

During die retrogression of the Wunn II glaciation 
and the subsequent climatic oscillationsp the successive 
waves of Turanian subrace^ radiated from the western 
Chinese highlands eastward, northward* and westward 
over Asia. Meantvhilep the Turkic tribes in Eastern and 
Western Turkistan increased in population; some com¬ 
prised those divisions that later overran southwestern Asia. 
North of the Sayan Mountains the Ugrians already w^erc 
pointing toward the tvest* ivhile the Nordic Aryans were 
growing in numbers in Get^ and Asiatic Sqthia. Through 
the many centuries that the cold nordiern Siberian step¬ 
pes tvere a vast morass and inhospitable to manp the wide 
lower lands of W^estern Turkistan also were largely sub¬ 
merged as far as die footliills. It was thousands of years 
before the peoples in the mountain fastnesses and the foot¬ 
hills betiveen the Pamirs and Lake Baikal ivere able to move 
down to the low'lands of western Asia. During this long 
period, various nations formed contact wdth each other 
along the foothills and some interchange of culture re¬ 
sult^: especially was this true of the Hittites and the 
Nordics. 

The first Turanian break across the Aryan lines in the 
west occurred prior to 8ooo B.C.. when a tribe of Turks 
(th^ aforesaid Pre-Sumerians) moved thtoiigh the moun¬ 
tain passes of Kashgaria from Eastern Turkistan to West* 
ern Turkisiam ivherc they became a great nation. This 
Turkic intrusion permanently separated die Nordics of 
Gcti from the Kelts centered on the Pamirs and from the 
Iranians of Iran and India. About Hooo B.C-p these Turks 
were driven out of AVestem Turkistan bv other Turks 
(the Sumerians) from Eastern Turkistan. Tire impassable 
barrier of marshes on the north and ivest left movement 
totvard the southwest their only recourse. After conflicts 
with the Iranians, they shortly reached Elam and lower 
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Mesopotamia and established the Neolithic civilization 
on the primitive cultural base o£ the sparsely settled Medi¬ 
terranean people found there. Before long, they developed 
catavan routes bett^'een hfesopotatnia. on the west, and 
Kansu province of western China, on the cast, across the 
mountains of Turkistan. These were continued by the 
Sumerians until about ayno B.C., when the Chaldeans 
conquered a part of Babylonia. 

This strife in Turkistan about 8000 B.C, also dislodged 
the Paleo-Relts from the slopes of the Pamirs and they 
undertook their long migradon westward, Rnally reaching 
and spreading over central Europe by way of the Danube 
valley. There they implanted the fundamentals of the 
Maglemosean and related cultures. 

In Elam and Mesopotamia the Pre-Sumerian culture 
reached^ a relatively high state of development. It was 
appropriated to a large extent by Aryan Hamttes in south¬ 
ern Iran, but increasing pressure on these people by the 
Turks resulted in the emigration of a large division of 
diem about 7000 B.C. across the straits to southern Arabia, 
where they established a progressive nation. Within a 
millennium later they conquered Ethiopia, on the Af¬ 
rican mainland, from the black IndaFHcans and planted 
an important colony there.® Other Hamites crossed the 
Suliman Mountains to western India. 

In the course of time, apparently after 6000 D.C., the 
flamitic culture of Ethiopia was transmitted down the 
Nile valley, was impressed on die indigenous Mediterran¬ 
ean population that remained there, and later rvas re¬ 
flected by the wonderful civilization found in all Egypt at 
the datvn of history. This achievement closely followed 
the evolution of the same rudiments of culture by the 
Turks in lower Mesopotamia after their conquest of that 
region about 8000 B.C. The subsequent civilization in 
all Me»potamia was that jointly of Assyria and Babylon 
(commingled Turkic and Hamitk), xvhose full sptendor 
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is yet only partly knotvn. The third great culture in the 
Near East iras tliat developed about 2000 years alter the 
early Egyptian by the Mediterranean race in areas south 
of the Aegean Sea, centering on Krete. It was transmitted 
later to Greece, where the same race ;va5 then dominant. 

After 6000 the next known migration of peoples 

westward from central Asia was Utat of the TurUc Su¬ 
merians from Ttirkistan to Babylonia about 4300 B.C. 
Another interval of two millennia followed, when about 
£300 B.C. some climatic condUion in central Asia caused 
the simultaneous emigration of (1) the Turkic Hittites 
from Western Turkistan to Cappadocia, in Anatolia, 
(2} die Kelto-SIavs from the western Pamirs through 
the Caucasus mountains to southern Rusia and central 
Europe, and (3) the foremo&L tribe of the Nordic na¬ 
tion (the Suebiy around the north of the Caspian Sea 
into European ^ytliia. These migrations of about 2300 
B.C. ivere the beginnings of a new series of great racial 
exploits in the w'est, w'hicli arc recounted later. 

In the north, first the Nordics in Gct£ and later the 
Finnic Ugrians at Lake Baikal lived in such cold climaies 
that they affected both peoples physically and psychically, 
but far less the former because their environment was 
more favorable. An increasingly blond complexion was 
acquired by both. Around tlie protective camp fires the 
people developed sociability. Tiic man was a hunter and 
brought home game and animals for food during the 
winter and made and decorated his weapons. His women¬ 
folks made the clotliing, did the housework, and cared for 
the children. His early, rough stone, weapons were replaced 
by those of the Neolithic stage and arrowheads and spear¬ 
heads were developed to hunt animals. Most of the 
Turanian Amerinds w'cre probably in the hunting and 
fishing stage ivlien dicy reached this continent from north¬ 
ern Asia via Alaska, since they early had lost contact with 
the grmying Turkic civilization in Eastern Turkistan, 
Many still w'cre living on that cultural level when Co¬ 
lumbus arrived, although various nations in the soutli, such 
as the Incas, Aztecs, and Mayans, had developed high 
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culiur<» from as early as Uie beginning of die Christian era. 

In die course of time, man tn central Asia had advanced 
to the pastoral stage. Numerous improved articles were 
made and the dog, pig, horse, ox, cow, sheep, and goat 
were domesticated by the Turks in Turkistan. The arts 
were acquired in varying degrees by the Aryans on the 
south and to a less extent by the Paleo-Kelts on the Pamirs 
by the time that they migrated to central Europe. Since 
neither the Nordics of Get^ nor the Finns farther north 
possessed a highly advanced culture when they entered 
Europe, it is apparent that they had only minor contact 
with the Turks, chiefly the Hittites, and that cultural 
leadership belonged to the Turanians and was the basis 
of their advanced Mesopotamian civilization.^ The Medi¬ 
terranean Bedouins in central Arabia and other parts of 
the Near East remained in the pastoral state until recent 
times. 

Undoubtedly, some conflict occurred in primitive times 
among the different races in central Asia, as ivlien the 
Turks drove the Nordics and Kells from the Tibetan 
highlands, took possession of Eastern Turkistan and later 
^V^estem Turkistan, and finally forced their way across 
Iran to Elam and Mesopotamia, scattering the Kelts and 
Iranians encountered on their route, but it is probable 
that in the earlier stages of civilization war^re wras not 
generalt among mankind and mainly punishment and 
blood revenge prevailed. Nonetheless, the exigencies of 
life caused a very high mortality rate, especially among 
the children. Early man had increasingly to use his mind 
for his sustenance, his protection from the elements, and 
his defense, and only by such use was it so developed 
that he improved in alertness and judgment. In this ivay, 
the constant improvement of tools and weapons resulted 
and the usefulness of domesticated animals appeared. 
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In due time the planting of seed to reproduce nutri¬ 
tive vegetation had been discovered by the Turks in the 
lake region of southern Tibet and agriculture began, 
whereupon this form of culture succeeded the pastoral 
stage. This progress was epoch-making for civilization, 
for it caused man to settle down and control property 
to till. These Turks then developed the plow to prepare 
the earth for cultivation and with it die use of cattle for 
draught animals as well as for meat, but not yet for milk. 
Whether or not all of this advancement had been made 
before the descent of the Sumerians to the Tarim Basin 
of Eastern Turkistan about Sooo B.C, is not known. 
Subsequently, they invented the wheeled vehicle, prob¬ 
ably in Western Turkistan, as wheels were not used in 
China until e.ooo years later. First came carts for agri¬ 
cultural use, itfhich revolutiotiized production, and ulti¬ 
mately for war chariots. Thus, tlieir civilization was 
founded on agriculture and cattle-breeding, the same 
basis as that on Tvhich our modern system of economy 
rests. The wheel principle tifas taken by these people to 
lotver Mesopotamia xtnd later was diHused to the Iranian 
Arvans, but it ivas absent from all other early civilizations. 

Settled economy, however, had a tendency to bring 
on more general warfare, since it was materially advan¬ 
tageous for a people to possess fertile territory, and less- 
favored groups coveted the lands of those who had been 
more successful. This circumstance and the increasing 
density of population led to formation of related groups 
into tribes or nations, each headed by a chteftatn. Thus, 
out of the turmoil and struggle for the fertile valleys and 
plains emerged constantly higher civilitatjon in central Asia 
and elsetvhere as the art of agriculture spread. With im¬ 
provement in speech because of more intensive human 
intercourse, there arose a pictorial written language in 
either Western Turkistan or Mesopotamia eariy in the 
Neolithic Age, probably by 6500 B.C. Clay pottery came 
into common use in certain regions, especially along the 
trade route from central Asia to Mesopotamia as com¬ 
merce expanded, weaving was improved, and houses of 
stone, mud, sod, and timber later were built, 
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The cultures of the Turks and the Hamites ttUlmatelj 
reached their cltiuax in Mesopotamia and Egypt respect¬ 
ively. They were imparted to other peoples and bccatttc 
the heritage of the west during the succeeding thousands 
of years. This diffusion of culture occurred mainly along 
tlic mtmcrons trade routes that svere established in differ¬ 
ent directions, particularly from Mesopotamia across Ana¬ 
tolia to the Aegean region, ttfhence passage to Europe was 
easy. It is probable that some commercial intercourse was 
maintained between the early Hamites of southern Arabia 
and Ethiopia, on the one hand, and those of Iran and 
India, on the otiicr, and between the Turks of Mesopo- 
Lamia and the Iranians of Iran and India; but apparently 
the Turkic nation was the first to maintain by force a 
continuous trade route from central Asia (Kansu) across 
Tiirkistan and the plateau of Iran, then peopled largely by 
hostile races, and across Mesopotamia and Anatolia to the 
Mediterranean, It must have continued in more or less 
uninterrupted use from aljoiit 8000 B.C. to about 5750 
B.G* What an effective channel for the transmission "of 
knoivlcdge and artifacts it must have beeni 

Each new Invention was a powerful stimulus to cul¬ 
tural advancement. The Stone Age. Copper Age, Bronze 
Age. and Iron Age follosvcd in succession. Especially epo- 
dial was the initiation and dissemination of the use of 
metals and of tiic arts of agriculture by the Pre-Sumerians, 
ivho transmitted these advances ivcsiward to Anatolia, where 
many of them ivent. The earliest grain raised by central 
European farmers emmer, a species of wheat, indigen¬ 
ous to western Asia and introduced into Europe by way of 
Anatolia. Beer was made from barley or from barley and 
spelt in ^fesopotamia as early as 7000 B.C. Picture-writing 
evolved into an alphabet successively in Mesopotamia, 
Pfioeniria, wiicnce it subsequently was im¬ 
proved by the Greeks. Thus, the means of communication 
were raised to a more expeditious and efficient plane. 

The high state of civilization attained by the Sumerians 
in Mesopotamia, centering on Babylon, in science, art. 
virility of character, and moral and social idealism is 
evidenced by the vast array of folklore, romances, tern- 
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pic prayers, psalms, marriage contracts, commercial docu¬ 
ments, de^p and business and social correspondence 
found on the hundreds of baked clay tablets since un- 
ear died in diat region. The ancient laws o£ the Pre^ 
Sumerians and Sumerians were imegrated with those of 
the Hamitic Chaldeans and Amorites and culminated in 
the illustrious code of Hammurabi, the Amoritic king 
o£ Babylonia, which was promulgated about 2 icno B.C. 

After ;^5oo Mam lies from Ethiopia implanted a 

welhorganized political system in upper Egypt under 
tile jurisdietton of a number oi their own kings. By 5500 
B.C., the country \vas being merged into only two king- 
doms. Upper and Lower Egypt, and about 3400 B.C. the 
first ruling dynasty of all Egypt was fouudedj Mem¬ 

phis as its capital. Great engineering ^^orks were consume 
mated throughout the country. A calendar had been cre¬ 
ated (4256 B.C.) and definite weights and measures w'ere 
adopt^, which greatly aided commerce. Tims, Egyptian 
civilization had passed directly from the Neolittric slate 
to a more complex type, but this evolution was great¬ 
ly influenced by invasions of Turanian armies from the 
north and die diffusion of their culture through Syria, 
Palestine^ and Lower Egypt. Egypt already had created 
a high moral and ethical system, at least as an ideal 
to be kept in mind by those in authority, how^cver im¬ 
perfectly it may have been practised- 

Mesopotamia and Egypt, the earliest ccniers of western 
civilization, were for ages the battleground o£ contending 
races^ the Turanian and the Aryan, as proved by the 
number of gods and goddesses and racial irmermixtures. 
The degree of interrelation of the ancient ^^esopoLam^arl 
and Egyptian cultures has not yet been clearly established. 
It is certain that the former exerted great influence on 
the Iranians as far as India. In fact, the stimulus to cub 
turc in India and China came by way of trade routes 
from the peoples who had made the most progress in the 
areas nearer the cold regions of central and w^estern Asia. 

The Cretan civilization, representative of (he Mediter¬ 
ranean race, emerged from the Neolithic age to the age of 
metal in the wake of Egypt and was progressing while the 
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cotiquering Hamites in Mesopotamia ivere assuming and 
adapung to dieir own uses the combined Pre-Sumerian 
and Sumerian culture found there. The Kretans had 
chiefly a simple nature religion* one great Mother 

Goddess {(he Eartli), The evidences oE Rretaii civiUiation 
unearthed at Knossos and Fhaestos disclose a high order 
of culture, ivhich had been extended to the Greciari 
peninsula. But it was largely dissipated in consequence 
of the invasions of Anatolia by the barbaric Achaeans 
and other Kelts from the north ^bout 1455 B.C* and 
aftenvard by their invasion of Krete itselfn Its influ- 
enceSt however^ ivere largely impressed on the northern 
invaders. The Philistines are believed to have been a 
division of the ancient Kretans \vho ivere driven from 
that island to the Asiatic mainland by Achaean conquerors 
from Greece. 


Siluaiion about 3300 B.C. In t^sumi. we have found 
that during the first half of the 3rd millennium B.C, Uie 
Indafricans were in pc^ssion of Africa south of the 
Sahara Desert excepting die Hamitic kingdom of Ethiopia. 
The Alcditerranean race inhabited the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean basiUt with the Anatolian Lelegcs and the 
Kretans masters of the sea. The civilization of Egypt, a 
culmination of the early underlying Mediterranean and 
dominant H ami tic cultures (the latter with Pre-Sumerian 
impress) modihed by later western Asiatic influences 
through invasions and commercial contact, was casting 
luster in all directions. On Krete and the Grecian main¬ 
land the Mediterranean race was developing its own par¬ 
tially independent culture, Hamitic tribes from south¬ 
western Arabia had conquered the Sumerians in Lower 
Mesopotamia, where the latter long had been dominant^ 
in consequence of widespread commercial activities. 
Thence. Babylonia was known as Sumer-Chaldea, 

The domination of Mediterranean commerce and cul¬ 
ture by the Anatolians and by the Kretans lasted until 
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about 1400 B.C. The occasion for their dismtegration by 
Kelts from Thrace appears later. The culture of the Ana^ 
Lolians, a heritage froin the Pre-SumerianSp Sumerians^ 
and Mittites, is demonstrated by that possessed by their 
later congenersp the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans), ts^ho migrated 
from Lydia to Italy® early in die 13th century BX* 

The commercial route of the Turanians across Iran 
had been abandoned o^ving to their loss of Sumer and 
an increasing hostility of Aryan peoples on Uicir north, 
Ii is probable that prior to tliis time the principal Turkic 
habitation in central Asia centered on Anau in WesteTu 
Turkistan. But that regiori was subject to disastrous 
raids by adjacent Nordic tribes on the nqrLh and by Kel¬ 
tic tribes on the southeast* The latter inhabited the highland 
valleys and retreats on the upper reaches of the Oxus 
River in the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush Mountains. They 
may long have captured goods from Turkic caravans mov* 
ing to and from the west, carrying the booty to their 
mountain stronja;holds for distribution among the tribes. 

The Mongolian pressure on the Turks in Eastern Tur¬ 
kistan appears to bave been transmitted also 10 the rear¬ 
guard of the Nordics north of the Tien Shan at Lake 
Balkhash and to the Ugrians west of the Altai and Sayan 
Mountains. It caused these people gradually to move 
westward from the mDuntain valleys to the lower foot- 
hills and steppes, the widespread marshes of which then 
were rapidly drying up emvard the north, the south, and 
the wTst. The Finns (Tschudes) and other Ugrian tribes 
north and norduvest of the Sayan ^fountains had not yet 
felt Mongolian pressure from the east, perhaps because 
of the iinattractiveness of the extremely cold climate that 
prevailed in that part of Asia, A more inviting outlet 
for the numerous Min, Ugrian, and Tungus tribes of 
Manchuria and adjacent teniiory was nordicastw^ard to- 
w^ard the Bering Sea and North America and to Korea 
and Japan. 

At this time alt of central Europe, from the Caspian 
Sea to the British Isles and frotn the Alps to the Baltic 
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Sea. was inhabited by the brunet Mediterranean and 
bland Keltic races, ^vliich except in isolated regions were 
coalescing more or less. The Kelts were much lire super¬ 
ior ninnericalty. All of the brown eyes and other brunet 
traits of modem Aryans in Europe were inherited from 
these hfediieiranean people. 

The chief centers of culture in the west at that time were 
Mesojiotamia and adjacent regions, southern Arabia, and 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean Sea from Egypt 
to Greece, and Krete. 


3- Grtat Dispersions of *300 B.C. About ^300 B.C. an 
intense and disastrous drought must have overspread cen¬ 
tral Asia, creating great disturbance and causing a dis¬ 
persion of Mongolians from the present central desert 
region into areas of other peoples on the east, north, 
and ivest. A brge migration of Amerinds to Nortti Ameri¬ 
ca must have followed, Nortfiern Ugrtan tribes that 
moved to Semipalatinsk, northwest of the Altai Moun¬ 
tains. pressed southward above Lake Balkhash upon the 
Nordic tribes in Geti, their homeland, which lay in the 
foothills and lower mountains of Western Turkistan be¬ 
tween Kashgaria and Lake Balkhash, partly in the Bolor 
range. Thereupon, the Nordic tribes encroached on the 
territory of the Turanian Hittites on their southwest. 
During the aooo years in which the Nordics and the 
Hittites had been neighbors, a considerable interchange 
of customs and ideas occurred, as said in the last chapter. 

The southerly edp of vast oak and beech forests ex¬ 
tended across Siberia and Russia north of a line from 
the Altai Mounrains to tlie middle course of the Obi 
River in central Siberia, thence southwestward to the 
southerly end of the Ural Mountains, and beyond to the 
upper reaches of the Dnieper River. South of this course, 
beloiv the great east-and-west ridge, the lands were still 
largely marshy from the ivaters of melting glaciers in 
the mountains. This was particularly true around the 
northerly shores of the Caspian Sea, and Lake Aral still 
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covered an immense area, much of which now is arid. 
In the extreme north, in both Siberia and Russia, vast 
lundras extended to the Arctic Ocean. 

The nomadic Nordic tribes^ moving Tvesiward around 
Lake Aral and southivard toward the Ox us River, soon 
attacked and displaced the Hittites in Western Turkbtan. 
The latter followed approximately the old Sunxerian cara- 
van route across Iran, but, encooniering strong Hamitic 
control in lower Mesopotamiathey turned northw^est- 
ward across the mountains and took possession of Cappa¬ 
docia, in Anatolia* That region then was sparsely settled 
by and in control of their Pre-Sumerian kinsmen of eat^ 
lier times along with scattered Mediterranean tribes, the 
Caucones* the Pelasgi, and others* While the northerly 
rim of Iran is mountaiiiouSp it is narro^v and readily 
passable from the steppe of Turkistan to the intermoun- 
tain plains of Media, w^jth passage thence along the 
Atas River to the fertile heart of Anatolia, despite the 
apparent obstacle of the Ararat Mountains. The central 
desert of Persia, drier than it was 2000 years earlier, when 
the previous xvestward Turkic (Sumerian) invasion oc¬ 
curred, ivas readily avoided. This movernent of the Hit- 
tites across Iran forced the westernmost Iranians south- 
ward. The southwestern part of Iran, bordering the Per¬ 
sian Gulh known as Persis or Fan, ultimately became the 
scat of the Persian power. The Hittites had long experi¬ 
ence in the use of horses in Turkistan aud this migration 
presented but little difficulty. Mares gave rich and copious 
milk' coifs flesh was a delicate viand: and the horse, xvary 
as a watchdog, offered defense with his heels, ate leisurely 
at night, and lost little of his owner’s time* hforeover, 
he rvas a great aid in warfare. As the possessors of the 
most advanced arts of civil 17^tion, the Turks found migra¬ 
tion a more facile procedure than it ’ivas with the nomadic 
tribes of the north. 

After their expulsion of the Hittites^ the Nordic peoples 
expanded botli westward and soutliward into the regions 
north, east, and southeast of Lake Aral, including the 
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lower courses of the Jaxartes and Oxus Rivers. Ulti¬ 
mately. they separated into five tribes, which became 
different nations themselves because of their fecundity. The 
first Nordic tribe to move farther west, as far as the Ural 
River, was the Suebian, This migration must have been 
accelerated by the movements of others on their east, and 
about agoo B.C. the vanguard of the Suebians entered 
Europe around the north of Caspian Sea, By aaoo B.C. 
they had conquered the rich lands of the Ukraine (west¬ 
ern ancient S^thia), for [t was soon after this time that 
their bands of adventurers poured over the Carpathian 
Mountains into Transylvania, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
and even across Hungary, Bosnia, Croatia, and Dalmatia 
as they explored the regions on the south and the west. 
They brought a complete civilisation, far less advanced 
than that of the Turks but representative of the status 
of the Nordic nations at that time.® They were largely 
hunters and herdsmen, whose leaders, upon the conquest 
of Danubian peasant lands, established themselves on 
hilltops. They brought new types of vases, corded ware, 
strange implements, and splendid stone and copper battle 
axes. They heaped a barrosv over their dead, AU over the 
region from the Caspian Sea to the Dnieper River, graves 
containing skeletons covered with red ochre and surmount¬ 
ed by a mound or kurgan have been found; also the 
bones of sheep, cattle, and horses, the tast-named being 
the desert species used by the Turks in Turkistan, the 
steppe horse. They possessed svheeled vehicles, which tbev. 
like the Iranians, used as habitations. Grain found in 
kurgans shows that they practised some agriculture, and 
that later they settled in villages. Their armory corres¬ 
ponded closely with that of the Iranians and their indus- 
trv showed the imprint of Sumerian and Hittite culture, 
gained hv long contact with Turkish tribes from Turkis¬ 
tan to Iran, hut not that of the Afinoan, F-gvptian, or west¬ 
ern European civilisations, as proved by the existence in 
the craves of female figtirines like those of Afesopotamia. 

Ultimately, the Nordic adventurers abandoned the lands 
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overrun by them souili of the Carpathian Mountains and 
rejoined the nation in the north. About 1600 B.C., they 
were assailed by the next Nordic nation behind them, 
the Kimmerians (the Kimmeni of tire Greeks), and 
migrated ivestward to die region south of die Baltic Sea, 
their chief habitation today. Their old homeland was 
taken over by the Kimmerians. In G35-6S4 the lat¬ 

ter likewise ivere attacked and scattered in part by the 
Getae (the later Goths, the principal Scydiians'* of Hero¬ 
dotus), who took over the country and made subjects of 
a part of the Kimmerian nation. The Massage me and 
$akae> the easternmost Nordic nations, who remained in 
Asia, moved down from the river valleys and foothills 
of Get6 toivard the lowlands as the whole former Nordic 
nation was separating into five tribes.^® This succes¬ 
sive emigration of the three Nordic tribes from West¬ 
ern Turkistan to Ukrainia is verified by Diodorus.ti 
According to Herodotus, die first patriarch and king of 
the Scydtians (the Getae or Goths) was Xargitaus some 
looo years before the invasion by Darius Hystaspes, or 
about 1600 B.C.12 This was about the time of die migrat- 
tion of the Suehians from Western Scythia to the Baltic Sea 
and of the Kimmerian conquest of the former region, and 
also that when the foremost Getae moved from Turkistan 
across the Kirghiz stepjse and the Ural River to the bor- 
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ders of Europe. The Massagetae and the Sakae remained 
cast of Lake Aral^ near the ancient homeland. They subse¬ 
quently played a very important part in the history uf 
the Middle East, ivhich will be presented in a later cliap- 
ter» If the name Targiiaus had in its root an aflinity to 
the name Turk, the connection of the Getae w-ith the 
country of Turkbtan is evident.^^ Apparently, under that 
leader the ivestem Getae (the taier Goths) had become an 
independent nation by separation from the Massagetae, 
w^ho remained east of the Caspian Sea. 

About the time itiac the second Nordic nation^ the 
Kimmerians, gained possession of Gkrainia from the 
Suebians (c. 1600 B.C.)> adventurous bands of them passed 
southward along die westerly shores of the Caspian Sea 
and invaded the territory of civilized nations of ^vestern 
Asia. In factj practically all of the numerous raids of the 
southland committed between 1600 and 655 B.C. by Nor¬ 
dic bands may be charged to the Kinj^merian nation* The 
first invaders were the Carduchi (or Kurds), ^vho settled 
in Kurdistan. The next invasion tvas the conquest and 
settlement of .\fedtai in nortlixvesrem Iran. Shortly after 
J5Q0 B.C,^ another band moved across tlie Fertile Cres' 
cent, collided wdtlt the Hamidc /Vmorites, and must 
have been scattered by them. A portion moved on to 
Libya, west of Egypt, where they ivere absorbed by the 
native population, and the remainder coalesced with the 
Amorites. This Nordic strain in these natives was noticed 
by the ancients and still is recognizable by the greater 
itiiturc, tncsoccph*! 1 ic index, snd blondish complexion of 
certain ^fodite^^a^can groups of the Palestinian region, 
such as the Rua(^ tribe, and of a small part of the 
population of Libya. 

K.clts from the Pamirs and the Hindu Kiish, who earlier 
had spread to the middle courses of the Jaxartes and Oxus 
rivers, were uprooted and driven westivard by this huge 
irruption of Asiatic population about 2500 RC. and made 
their way around the southerly shores of the Caspian Sea. 
As pursuing Hittites turned into Iran, these KeltoSJavs 
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continued through the passes of tlie Caucasus ^fountainsH 
Tlic division later known as the Moscovitcs (Slavs) then de¬ 
tached themselves and moved northward* The remaitider 
continued westward along the northerly shores of ihe Black 
Sea and across Krimea to the Danube River* whose vast 
basin I hey ascended as far as western EuropCp causing 
devastation all along the way* They are known in history 
as the "Battlc-Ax Folks'*. Their force gradually was spent 
as they progressed westward, but most of the tribes kept 
moving until diey reached the upper tributaries of the 
Elbe, Rhine, and other rivers, which they descended, 
and central Gaul. On the route across Europe* they took 
possession of tv hat territory they could hold and imposed 
their rule on the less warlike natives, but the fact Uiat 
various tribes reached the west indicates that tliey had 
been repelled at places on route. This was the second 
great Keltic invasion of Europe. There is much evidence 
of their habitation in central and vrestem Europe and of 
their having reached the Baltic Sea in due time. This 
Invasion and the resultant strife caused the older inhabi¬ 
tants to construct lake dwetlings*^ wherever practicable^ 
not only in the Alps but as far north as East Prussia* 
as far soiitli as Italy* and as far west as Ireland. 

Since these Neo-Kelts (Alpines) had invaded territory 
in central and western Europe inhabited for thousands 
of years by their oivn kin, who liad continued many of the 
old customs of the invaders and spoke mainly the same 
language,Inot much time was required for their amalga¬ 
mation with the existent population* The invaders either 
originated or aided in carrying to higher stages of develop¬ 
ment the remarkable system of Druidic religion and phi¬ 
losophy and the rites and ceremonies incident ihereto^^^ 
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that prevailed subsequently among the Kelts of western 
Europe. The later indigenous population thus represented 
the descendants of both Paleolithic inhabitants (commin¬ 
gled ^^editertaneans and earlier Kelts) and their Neolithic 
conquerors, all of whom finally lived in comparative peace 
because of the sparseness of the population. However, the 
Neo-Keltic invaders must have exercised influence in 
some regions, such as the Balkans, until their warlike 
spirit had abated. 

These Keltic peoples later developed the noted Hall- 
statt culture in Noricum (Austria)and they were widely 
known to the primitive Pelasgic Greeks. About 1500 B.C. 
they began to move soutliward and overrun Grecian terri* 
toty', ivhere they became known as the Hellenes (Acba- 
cans, Aeolians, and AetoHans). These incursions were 
provoked by invasions of the lower Danube valley by 
Kimmerians of the Ukraine. For many centuries, the 
affinities of the Keltic language u'cre the subject of much 
dispute, but a Bavarian historian, J, C. Zeuss {1806-1856), 
demonstrated conclusively the Asiatic origin of the Keltic 
dialects. His Gratnmaiica Cettica was first published in 
1S53. 

While the more advanced Nordic nations slowly spread 
across Western Scythia (southern Russia), forcing the 
Slavs northward, the easterly Nordic tribes or nations re¬ 
mained in contact through the mountains of Kashgaria 
with Turks (Issedones) in die Tarim Basin of Eastern 
Turkistan. But the resistance of the Nordics in and south 
of Geti to westward migration of the Issedones must 
long have been effective, for the former retained the 
territory bcisveen the Syr and Amu Rivers and around 
Lake Aral until about yoo B.C, and the Issedones reached 
the Siberian steppes only by skirting the easterly end of 
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ihe Ticn Mountains and ometpng through ZungarJa and 
across die ridge north of Lake Balkhash. 

By the time tliat die tvesterly Nordics had siiread over 
the vast grassland expanse nordi of dte Black Sea as far as 
die Carpathian Mountains^rs about 2Soo 5 .C., the num¬ 
ber of tribes in each division or nation had increased. 
Diminishing contact among them over die vast marshy 
river bottom lands nonetheless required effective co¬ 
operation for defense against atuicks of the Slavs, whom 
they had separated from the rest of the Kelts on the south. 
Ultimately, for better defense, the closely related tribes co¬ 
alesced more firmly into independent nations, which took 
respectively the aforementioned names of Jtim- 

merii, and Gelae, This grouping occurred even before 
some of them left Asia.i 4 A branch of the Getae, known 
as the Thyssagetae (the later Aiani), broke away and 
subsequently followed an independent course. Tliey held 
the region at the southern end of the Ural Mountains 
about Ufa and Orenburg until about the ist century 
A.D. The easternmost nations, the Massagetae and the 
took over the vast area south of the Siberian 
ridge hettveen the Caspian Sea and the foothills of 
Kashgaria. In some instances, different names subsequent¬ 
ly were used for some of these people by Herodotus 
and other Creek historians, as explained later. 

The gradual exsiccation of the lower grasslands from 
Lake Aral to the Carpathian Mountains provided a rich 
and productive habitation for the nomadic Nordics, which 
they possessed for many centuries afterw'ard. But they 
were constantly subject to strife witli die Slavs and Ugrians 
on the north and to sporadic but increasing pressure from 
Turanian nations on the east, the most vigorous of whidi 
were the Issedones and the Huns (Mongolians), With con¬ 
stant increase of population, this pressure had the effect 
of driving intermediate Nordic nations against those 
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ahead, who resisted dispossession of their rich Scythian 
lands, i^icrodotus-^* commeriied on the attractiveness of 
Western Sc^tliia, where the soil rich and abundantly 
watered, saying tliat U "is. of all Utat we know, the fullest 
of moisttfre» which evidently appears from the dissection 
of their cattle" About i6do B.C. this pressure became so 
great on the Kimmerians in the center Uiat detached 
bands of this nation ventured over the Caucasus Moun^ 
tains to the south in search of new highlands^ as mentioned 
before and as explained later. 

There is no evidence that any Suebian groups invaded 
southwestern Asia* and the earliest Nordic contact with 
the advanced civiliiation of liiOfSe regions thus w'as made 
by these bands of Kimtncrian adventurers. The Suebian 
nation must iiave been unaware* except perhaps by hear¬ 
say* of the existence of the ancient Babylonian and Assyri¬ 
an culture anterior to Uieir migration to the Baltic plains. 
The peoples of the south had not yet penetrated the un* 
sheltered and mysterious regions north of the Caucasus 
range and the Black Sea^, as the Greek Milesians arid the 
Persians later did. Even in the 8th and 7th centuries B.C.* 
when the Milesians escablished their commerical out- 
posis around the Black Sea arid received amber from the 
Baltic shores^ the information gained by the Greeks re¬ 
garding the Scythian nations was largely second-hand- 
Hence* the Sucbiaiis were the least civilized of the ancient 
Nordic peoples. They had scarcely passed beyond the no* 
madic stage at the beginning of the Christian eraSt and 
their native customs had been stibjected to the minimum of 
foreign influence at the time that Tacitus wrote his Ger¬ 
mania, about A.O^ gS. 

By about 1600 B.C,* the Suebian nation had been ex¬ 
pelled from Scythia by tlie Kimmerians and had taken pos¬ 
session of the vast territory between the Baltic Sea and the 
Carpathian and Erz Mountains* nortli and soutlu and be- 
iween tlie Visiula and Elbe Rivers, east and west* pushing 
the Kelts westward and southward. The migration of these 
Nordic nations from Asia is proved by the fact that, not- 
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wSthsUnding the presence of amber on the Baltic shores, 
they had no name for this precious gum. The Riestti 
Gcbiige^ the Thiiringer and the Tentoberger Wald 

formed the ethnic frontier betu’een the Sueblans and the 
Keltic tribes on their west and south. The vklotions 
Kimmerians-- then jiosscs^ed themselves of the rich Ukrain¬ 
ian lands-s smd tlie Getae later followed them to Europe 
and appeared in the lower Volga River basin^ The time 
stated above is oonfinned by Herodotus.^fl it also is veri¬ 
fied directly by Gothic tradition that the Getic kingdom 
had its inception (in Europe) about 1490 B.C.^^ Farther 
east, the pressure on rearmosc Nordic nations by Turk¬ 
ish tribes moving westward in Asia to the steppes west 
of the Altai Mountains fended to impel those nations, the 
^fassagetae and the Sakae, southward in ’Western Turkis- 
tan. AcUPlIy after 1000 B.C, they settled mainly in Batr 
triana and Sogdiana (Bukhara and Ferghana) respectively^ 
In their westward migration, the Suebians liad split 
asunder the Keltic tribes of central Europe 1 tliose im¬ 
pelled farther north ivere die progenitors of tlic later 
Moscovites or Slavs, while those on the south tvere driven 
into the great mountain valleys and the foothills of the 
Alps ,28 where iheir descendants (the so-called Alpines), 
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commlitgled with NordicSp are found today* Thus, Empress 
Catherine 11 of Russia disco%^ered in her linguistic studies 
that the Keltic language was like diat of the Ostiaks^^'^ 
a mixed tribe of people inhabiting the Ural regionp 
in Tvhoin traits of the White race predominate. The rich 
Ukrainian lands long have been known as the granary of 
Europe. \Vith its great natural advantages of soil and cli- 
matep28 iiiis basin was the habitation desired at one time 
or anodicr by all of the Extropean Scythian nations.^a The 
Kimmcrians inhabited it unimerruptedly from about 1600 
R*C. to 6.14 B*Cpp 3 ^ when they %vere supplanted in part by 
the Getae, the later GotbSp who then made the remainder 
their subjects for years or until 342 B.C. 

When the Kimmerians first gained ’Western Scythia, 
they drove the Kelts^t farther into the valleys of the Balk¬ 
an region. The outstanding result of dtis disturbance of 
the Keltic nations in the valley of the Danube 'tvas the 
emergence afterxvard of some of them in the south as the 
aforementioned barbaric HelleneSj who through the sub¬ 
sequent centuries spread themselves over the territory 
of the Pelasgic Greeks and ultimately created xvith them 
the highest civilization in some respects in the history 
of the world. Similbr movements of Keltssa in Axistri- 
an and south Suebian territory ultimately caused certain 
tribes to ovemm and conquer the greater part of Italyp 
xvhete with the indigenous Lit^uriaus and the Etruscans 
they created another great civilization, the Roman* xvhkh 
in many respects complemented that of the Greeks, 

The migration of the Suehians to the Elbe River and 
Thuringian territory forced the Kelts of the north to the 
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Rliine valley and across to northern Gaul, which resulted 
in Keltic expansion southward toward the Pyrenees and 
in their invasion of the British Isles by 1450 B.C. In 
Britain they encountered and ultimately amalgamated 
with the earlier round-barrow and bronie-using Kelts and 
the still earlier brunet Iberians who had nor yet been 
driven to the westerly shores of those isles. 

The Kelts long held the Rhine valley against the 
Suebians. for during tlic next looo years apparently the 
only Suebian tribe to get ^vell beyond die lower Elbe was 
the Frisianj, which seenits to have settled in the basin of the 
lotv'cr VVcier. On die cast o£ tlie Elbe, the Suebian tribes 
of die Si tone's and had spread slowly up the 

Danish peninsula by about looo B.LI., pirsliing ahead of 
them into Skane wdiatever earlier Keltic and Ligurian ctr 
mixed peoples they encountered. Gltiniaielyp these primi¬ 
tive inhabitants were driven to the westerly shores of 
Nor way ^vhere Uieir descendants are found today* 

At this point an interesting observation may be made* 
As has been showily tlic ancient underlying races of 
Greecej Italy^ and the Iberian peninsula comprised two 
racial types, first the primitive Pelasgians. the LigurianSj 
Sicians^ and Sicels, and the Iberians of the Mediterranean 
races'* and later Uieir conquerorSp the tivo principal waves 
o£ Kelts from the Pamirs via die Danube b^in, whOj com¬ 
ing from the nortli about 1500 B.C.| superimposed them¬ 
selves on the natives. This fact is demonsirared by the 
increasing brachycephaly of the early population in each 
country from the soutfi to the north. The broad^headed 
Kelts had poured over the mountains in consequence 
of the movement of tJie Nordic Suebiaiis into western 
Europe about iGoo B.C. and of other Nordic movements 
in the Danube Basin latcr.»s Strabo quotes Polybius*^ 
reference^®^ as late as the and century B.C. to the fact that 
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Kelts possessed western Europe and the Iberian pen insula 
as far west as Gades (Cadiz)^ 

In the Near East, there were only a few subsequent 
racial move men is^ otlicr tlian the invasions by Kurds and 
MedeSj that are worthy of notice. The Hyksos dynasti^ 
of Egypt weakened under ihe influence of a ttfarm cH- 
niate and other environmcnial CactoiSk and about 1577 
B.C. they were overthroivn by the Theban kings and 
expelled from the countryi TJiis is only one of numerous 
instances in history in which the protvess of vigorous 
northern people waned and ultimately disappeared among 
peoples oE southern climes, better adapted to the more 
enenating conditions. The suEsfiequent periodic war Fare 
between Assyria and Egypt is treated at length in gen¬ 
eral histories. For thousands of yeatSn along the Palestine 
hills there passed to and fro individuals, commodities, 
and ideas, and over this route also went armies when 
a pow'er oE either tlie north or ilie south was strong 
enough to strike at tlie other. 

A fact that must not be overlooked in connection with 
the study of diverse racial types in isolated regions is tlie 
tyrannical practice of kings dirough all ancient and some 
medieval limes of removing rebellious tribes, usually of 
subject peoples, from their homeland to a far distant 
part of the kingdom. Ordinarily executed as an act of 
punishment, it also afforded more effective control of their 
subjects^ Herodotus gives repeated examples of tins prac¬ 
tice and Tamerlane and Nadir Shah carried it out with 
much rigor. An analogous principle was followed by the 
Merovingian and Carolingian dynasties of the Franks 
w'hen they transferred the heirs of vanquished rivals or 
rulers, mainly Frankish, Frisian» Danish, and Saxon iq 
distant frontier regions oE the empire, >vhere after suit¬ 
able marriages tJiey w^erc appointed markgrafs under 
oaths of fealty. 
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4- Lifting of the Scythian Veil. The ethnology of the 
inhabitants of ancient Sq,thia has been largely an unsolv¬ 
ed problem from the earliest times. From age to age, the 
nations in possession of the various sections were not always 
the same, as already shown: one supplanted another ^ 
circumstances changed. This va^t expanse, described by 
the ancients as F-astem and Western Scythia, extended 
from the foothills of the Altai, Tien Shan, and Hindu 
Kush ranges, on the east, to tJte Carpathian Mountains, 
on the west, with the Ural Nfounuiins and die Ural River 
as the lines of division. The authority of Herodotus, the 
Father of History, and the writings of otliex historians, en¬ 
able one to clarify the ethnic question in the light of what 
already has been set out in these pages. The designation 
of "Scythian" was used in tiie geographical sense on some 
occasions and in the racial sense on others: so that one 
must exercise esutiou in disting^iisHing the different pct>- 
ple.s reported. Ethuically. there was no Scythian race, 

Homer was aware that in his lime the Kimmerian na¬ 
tion dwelt on the Krimean Jiosporus.^s In fact, Knmea 
derived its name from that of die nation in possession. 
Homer and other Greeks utilized the expression Kim¬ 
merian darkness” ae to describe the long and severe 
Printers of Scythia. It agreed tviih the description of 
the winters left by Herodotus, in which he 
the snoiv fell so densely as to obstruct the view. Similarly, 
it was his description of the various barbaric customs of 
the western Scvtliians (our Nordic ancestors) that led to 
the expression that in our ciiUural progress "we are get¬ 
ting rid of OUT Scythian habits.” , . , . . 

The great Kirghiz steppe of western .^sia. lying Mtw'ecn 
the Ural River and Kashgaria, east and west, and between 
Ukc Aral and the Jaxartes (or Syr) River on the south, 
and the great cast-and-west ridge above Lake BaVkh^h, 
on the north, is tlie region over which 
people expanded westward from the foothills. There tbe> 
lived in contact with the waters of several rivers and of 
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Lake Aral aitd tlie Caspian Sra and tlieir language gained 
many words relating to bodies of water and the ese of 
boats. The easterly area was their ancient homeland of 
which accounts for the use of the root-word 
“Gctae" 1)V Greek historians and others in the names 
applied to different Nordic nations as they expanded west¬ 
ward and southward. On their iiorth were numerous 

Ugrian tribes. Across the mountains on their east and 
south, the Turks held sway until the Aryans largely re- 
placed them in Tran after about S750 B-C. 

After the Nordics had driven the Hittites from West¬ 
ern Tiirkistan about 2300 B.C., the Turkish Issedones 
from the Tarim Basin pressed westward through the 

mountain pa.sses of Kashg^rja, in the upper reaches of 
I he Oxus and Jaxartes Rivers (now the Amu and the 

Syr), and formed contact north of Bukhara with the 

easterly Nordic tribes on the foothills and plains of Get 6 . 
cast of I-ake Aral. This contact continued relatively un¬ 
changed for more than 1500 years. 

By about asoo B.C., tlie Nordic nations had increased 
in population and under their five national names, men¬ 
tioned before, svere in possession of the vast grassland re¬ 
gion of Eastern and Western Scythia extending from Get£, 
on the cast, to the base of the Carpathian ftfountains, on 
the west, through rv'hich their bands of adventurers soon 
explored. \Vith Turks on their cast. Ugrians and Slavic 
Kelts on their north, and other Kelts on their rvest and 
south in Europe, self-preservation required them to de¬ 
velop military skill for defense and offense. By about 
1600 B.C., tlieir foremost nation, the Stiebians, had been 
pressed from behind and bad moved westward to the 
Elbe River, whereupon the nation behind them, the Kim- 
meriaos, took over tlie Ukrainc'tt and held it until 634 
B.C, This region was a vast level prairie, with deep 
soil.^s Following them from the cast was the third Nordic 
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natiofit tlic Gciac (later Goths) and its branch, the 
sagetac (the later Alani),-i 3 In 634 B-C. the Getae shat^ 

tercd the Kimmerian nation. n 

Tile ivcsiward advance of tlie Huns (Mongolians) 
through Uic passes of the Altai Mountains forever sun¬ 
dered the above Nordic nations from tlieir kin, the Massa- 
getae and the Sakae, who remained in Asia, south and 
of Lake Aral,-** and represemed the easternmost division 
of die Noixiics.^^ After about 1000 B.C„ because of pres¬ 
sure Croin Turks on the north, the Massagetae (later 
called the Tokhari, at least in pan) moved soutliward 
and eastward and finally settled in Bactriana, as tar 
as the Pamirs and southeast of the Hissar Mountains, 
and die Sakae settled in Sogdiana (Bukhara and Perp 
hati2),<9 Apparently, it was the Tokhari who originally 
introduced the Sanskrit language into western India,« and 
the ttvo nations later jointly established the great S^tho- 
Indian Empire, when the Sanskrit dialect was reintro¬ 
duced into India. This nation long endured. 

Eastern Turkistan, at the time of Herodotus, was knowri 
as Issedon. It was the easterly tenniniis of a commcrcml 
route diat extended into western Scythia, among the 
Nordic nations.** It still waj a seat of high culture. Pto¬ 
lemy also located Issedon in die Tarim Basin, relating 
how- a Syrian merchant had peneirated far into ceri^ 
.Asia. Aeschylus says that the Sakae were noted 
good law's and were preeminently a righteous people, locy 
must have gained much culture from their more anciently 
civilisted Turkic neighbors, as shown by the possession of 
such laws by the Issedones of die Tarim Basin. 
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Before Strabo's time,, a number of small tribes had 
split from the MassagetaOp such as the Dahae, the Ckor- 
ssmiij and otliers.-^^ llie Kiinmerians of Media ultimately 
extended their s^v^ay eastward across Khorasarip in northerly 
Iran, the later Parthiap^® where they^ formed contact with 
the Massagetae (the Tokhari) in Bactria. Dabae from 
around the Caspian Seap who also liad invaded Parthla^ 
joined with Medians and soon formed the Parthian nation 
of northerly Iran. Because of the movements of l>oth old 
and new tribes and variations in knowledge of geography 
among ancient writers^ some confusion exists in the re^ 
ports oE tribal names, river nameSi and locations. For 
example p the jaxartes occasionally was referred to as the 
Araxes and L^e Aral as the Caspian Sea. 

Diodorus^i regarded as Scythians all of those peoples 
situated east of the European Kelts. Pliny did the same> 
considering the Scythians and the Suebians and Kim- 
merians as one and the same people.Procopius, who 
wrote later than either^ says that the Goths anciently were 
named Scytliians.ss Hcrodotus^-i asserts that the Sarjna- 
tiansp of the province of Astrakhanp wxre distant kin of 
tiie Scythians (the Geiae or Goths), of whose language 
tlieirs was a dialect. Apparently, the Sarmatians were de- 
scendanu of Scythian Getae who about 550 B.C* inter¬ 
married with certain surviving young women of an early 
colony of Kimmerians who inhabited the southerly shore 
of the Black Sea above Cappadocia^ between Sinope and 
the Thermodon River.Having become troublesome 
to their neighborSp probably the tribe of the Mojsynofcij 
the men of this colony (named the ^maionj^ were mas¬ 
sacred and many of their ivomen were transported back 
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to Hie norUierly shore* Their Getic husbands then took 
them all beyond Uie Don River* nortli oF the Caucasus 
MountainSp and established homes in what later became 
known as Sarmatian teiritory.st Thus^ they became a 
mixed nation. It is Temotely possible that the women had 
acquired a minor strain of Anatolian W'hite Syrian or 
Keltic blood^s before arrival and introduced some dialec¬ 
tal differences and new customs north o£ the Black Sea. 
These variances distinguished them from the other Kordica 
there and made a separate place of abode desirable. 

It is believed that tlris colony of Kimmerians near Sinope 
represented those whom the Getae pursued through the 
Caucastis range in 634 B.C.p alter shattering the Klm- 
merian nationj but who escaped when they turned sharply 
ivestward along the shore of the Black Sea and settled near 
Sinope, whereupon their pursuers overran Asia Mirior for 
k 3 years. The Eonner assumed die tribal name of Amazon. 
Men of this tribe sensed as auxiliaries of the Albania who 
lived farther east, near the Caspian Sea,®^ and who also 
were Kimmerians, which tends strongly to confirm die 
above inference. 

Herodotus reports that these Sarmatians spoke an im¬ 
pure dialect and allowed their women to engage in 
warfare and to enjoy much freedom. They were the an¬ 
cestors of the original Poles and Ukrainians, who since 
the beginning of the Chrisuan era have acquired a marked 
strain of Slavic blood, because oE their proximity to 
tribes of the Slavic nation and the westward and south¬ 
ward imrusions by members of such tribesp 

The Tliyssagetae appear in history as the later 
a minor group. They may have acquired a minor strain o£ 
Slavic or Finnic blood during their long habitation near 
tliose peoples in the region of Orenburg* west of the Ural 
Mountains. According to Herodotus, tlie Massagetae were 
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a great and povvetful natioRp who in their clothing and 
fowl, method of travel (in waggons)^ manner of fighting 
(on horseback), and other customs^^ resembled tlie west¬ 
ern Scythians. Its eastern branches had some ctistoins 
like those of the Turkic Issedones* with ^vliom they Siad 
cultural relations to some exient, which caused Herodotus 
to doubt whetlier this nation should be classified as Scy¬ 
thian (Nordics).B^» In tlie same manner* by contact with 
these Turks along the northern mountain slopes, the 
Sakae also appropriated considerable culture from them, 
as intimated by Aeschylus. This commercial and cultural 
intercourse between these two nations and ihe Issedones 
may have been one of the reasons why the former made 
no sustained effort to follow their fellow-Scythians to the 
country^ west of the Caspian Sea. According to the cran- 
iologisc. De Ujfah^* the Sakae essentially were of the Nor¬ 
dic type and the Massagetae obviously were likewise;*^i 
Other events of history prove conclvisivcly that they were 
White nationsH Their later activities ivill be discussed at 
length hereafter, for they played important parts in his¬ 
tory that have not yet been adequately clarified. 

Thus, we readily account among the ancient Scythians 
for the SiiebianSt Kimmerians, Getae (Goth), Alans* and 
Saonatians as the western representatives of the Nordic 
race.^- The MedianSp Parthians, Dahac* Massagetae. Tok- 
harip Sakae* and other tribal or naiional groupSK as its 
eastern representatives, ultimately acquired all of the terri¬ 
tory^ from the Caucasus Mountains to and around the south¬ 
erly shores of the Caspian Sea^^® all of northern Iranp Bac- 
triana* Sogdiana (including Bukhara)* and northern Af¬ 
ghanistan and western India. Their descendants live there 
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today, but they have so commingled with b™nct Iranian 
blood as to be almost unrecogniiabk. Various dctacJitd 
groups took tribal names not included above, as an 
outgrowth o£ the necessity for localiiation oF authority for 
defensive purposes, Ijccause of difference in aims, etc- In 
all that follows, it should be borne in mind that, with 
the rising density of population on the earth’s surface and 
the increasing indulgence in warfare as the chief manly 
pursuit, sharp distinction must be made between the 
migration of whole or parts of nations to new habitations 
for one reason or another and the mere invasion of foreign 
territory by armies of established nations led by ambitious 
warriors (princepes) for plunder or training for tribal 
leadership. History is replete with instances oE each. 


5, KiTitmerit: Invtisiotts of ttie South, The Nordic Kim- 
mcrian nation of the east was the ancestral stocky (1) of the 
earlier central and ■western French, Goidelic Irish, Manx. 
Highland ScoU, Netlicrlandeis (except Frisians), Iottfcr 
Rhinelanders, Rustringers, and Danes, and (2) of their later 
kinsmen, the nortlierfy French, Franconians and Hessians, 
middle Rhinelanders, Uelgians, Britons, Cornish, Bretons, 
Kymric WelsJi and Scots, and northern Irish. The present 
language of the Flemings of Belgium does not differ fun- 
damctitally from that of the Dutch spoken in the Nether¬ 
lands. Gomet, die Biblical name of a race in the list of 
nations,is identified as the Kimmerians of "tlie uttermost 
paru of the north" and an ally of Gog«& and its hordes. 
After gaining Ckriiinia from the Suebians about tfioo B.C, 
and before die it warlike propensities had subsided, the 
Kinitnerians, a vcntuTCSomc nation or one made restless 
by aggressive neighbors on all sides, undertook various 
incursions during subsequem centuries into territory sou^ 
of the Caucasus Mountains and the Black Sea. They dis¬ 
lodged tribes of Iranians and others, who then overran 
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Syria and Mcsopocamia.^^ Once in motion among hoscik 
peoples, these bands of Kimmerians kept going until they 
had readied regions that they could hold or until 
they were dispersed or captured. We thus account for the 
tall, bluc-eycd mesoccphalk strain found among the Amor- 
ites of Palestine, Including the present Ruali tribe of 
Transjordan la. and among the Libyans of northeastern 
Africa. There « no indication that the Amorites basically 
were other than a Mamitlc raec.o" but it is equally certain 
that they included a noticeable Nordic strain, as Tcficctcd 
in Egyptian paintings of them.^s 
Another more conspicuous group of these invaders was 
the CaTduchiB>* [Gordyaeans or J^urdsji, who settled soon 
afterward in northern Kurdistan, in the highlands south 
of Lake Van and north of the Tigris River, in eastern 
Turkey, as mentioned before. This invasion occurred by 
way of tlic westerly end of the Caucasus range and thence 
southward, as proved by the fact that over one-half of the 
western Kurds have a cephalic index of approximately 75 
per cent, ivhereas the eastern Kurds, long in contact with 
the Turanian race in northern Iraq {formerly a part of 
Assyria), reveal a substantial strain of Turkish blood. 
Ligiit gray or blue eyes are common among the upper* 
caste Kurds. 7 o Moreover, their tribal system unmistakably 
resembles in some respects that of their kin of the high¬ 
land clans of Scotlandti and it is believed that the bag¬ 
pipe ori^nated in the Kimmerian nation. There is an 
underlying peasant or laboring caste, different from the 
warrior Kurds, which apparently represents the conquered 
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aboriginal population. About 1500 B,C*. die Rimmemm 
conquered the region and established the strong colony o£ 
Media> in northwesteni IranJ- These Kurds and the 
Medes were some o£ the Scythians asserted to iiave been 
subdued by King Sesosrris (probably a misnomer for 
Seti or a name representing a compound of Kings Seti I 
and Rameses II), of Egypt* about 1321-1300 when 

his forces reached the ^ucasus regionH^^ TTtis army may 
even have passed into Scythia as far as the Tanais (Don) 
River, eitiier through the Caucasus Mountains or around 
die easterly end of tlie Black An outstanding char- 

acter of the Kurdish racCt ^ world hero^ was the knightly 
Saladin (A.D. 1138-1193), a warrior leader of the Muham¬ 
madans against the Christians during the Crusades, of 
whom even his opponents conceded Uie highest virtues^ 
The Kurds number about 1^500,000 today. 

In view of die transmission of the tribal name Albania 
by die Kimmerians to the Adriatic shores (Albania) and 
to the British Isles (ScottUh Highlands), it is certain that 
the Albania a people that inhabited the modem distrietj 
of Shirvan and southern Daghestan, at die easterly end 
of the Caucasus range,^^^ comprised another band of 
Kimmerians who very early had settled in that region 
via the Albanian Gates, a defile at Derbend, on the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, Further proof is the physical description of 
these pcople.^^ They were scattered long aftenrard by the 
army of Genghis Khan. 

The earliest-known Kimmerian raid southward on the 
west of the Black Sea occurred about 1450-1425 B.C., when 
tJieir pressure on die Kelts of the lower Danube and 
Thrace forced Keltic tribes to migmte across the Bos- 
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porus Rtid tJic Hellespont to Anatolia atitJ through MacC” 
dania to northern Greece. The first Kelts of Thrace 
to enter >Vsia were the Bryges (or Phrygians)^ who es¬ 
tablished the interior kingdom of Phrygia.'r» They were 
follow’M by the Carians, Lydians, and MysiauJ, svho set¬ 
tled along the Aegean shores. Those svho first entered 
Greece were the AchaeatiSf who slowly penetrated south¬ 
ward until they had conquered most of the Peioponnese 
by 1550 B.C. All of the foregoing tribes ivere related. 
Homer was an Achaean. About 1200 B.C,, a band of 
Kimmerians (die later Dorians) reached as far south as 
Doris, in Phocis. northern Greece. Their earliest invasion 
of southern Greece occurred about 1190 B.C. They ulti¬ 
mately became the dominant race in the Peioponnese, in 
consequence of which many Pelasgian and Achaean Greeks 
fled across the Aegean to the Asiatic coast.The facts that 
die Doric dialect differed fundamentally Eiom die other 
Grecian dialects, that these people embodied a conspicuous 
pride of race, and that there was a survival of a tall, meso- 
cephalic, blond, and light-eyed type among the people 
of Thebes and various other localities in Greece is con¬ 
vincing evidence that the Dorians were a different subrace 
from the Keltic Achaeans, Aeolians, and Aetolians. They 
occupied a single continuous territory and all their chief 
cities were inland rather than on the seacoasts, notably 
Sparta, Stenyclerus, Argos, Troezen, Corinth, Megara, and 
Sievon. 

The Dorians are known to have come into Greece from 
the northeast,*® probably from the territory north^ of the 
Danube inhabited by the Kimmeric Treres;*! in fact, 
they must have been a division of the Treres, Clearly, 
they w'ere a branch of the Kimmeric nation in the 
Ukraine, w'hich, more than any other^ Nordic group, pro¬ 
duced successive invaders of the civilized south.*® Con¬ 
firmation is found in Homer's statement*® dtat the in- 
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habitants of the Peloponnese were Achaeans (Kelu)^ Ar- 
gives (Pelasgians)* and Da naans {Dorians). The name 
Danaan was derived from that of die goddess Danae,®'* a 
descendant of the ancient gpd Danaus^ a native mythical 
hero o£ Argos. This also is the source of die names of 
other KimnierianSp notably the Danes and the Tuatha 
Danann^ The latter*^ from north of die Black Sea^ in¬ 
vaded die British Isles from Gaul and iheir vanguard 
reached Ireland as early as 585 B-C. The autstanditig de¬ 
scendants of tlie Doric invaders of Greece were the Spr- 
tans of Lacedemonia.®® Pottqueville remarked about the 
long flaxen hair of the women of Sparta, tlieir majestic air 
and carriage, their elegant forms, and the regularity of their 
features, animated by large blue eyes bordered with long 
eyelashes. The men, fair of complexion, had noble features 
and were tall of stature. 

This taste of the climatep culture, and products of Ana¬ 
tolia and Greece only whetted the appetite of the Kim- 
merians for furtiier adventure in those regions. The 
marked influence of their acquisition of the arts of the 
southern civilizations on die later culture of w^estern 
Europe, to which they migrated* apparently has escaped 
the notice of earlier historians. The greatest notice has 
been achieved by the historians of Ireland.®® Repeated 
hordes of these people swept southward over that much- 
traveled pathivay west of the Black Sea to the mainland 
on both sides of t!ie Aegean, but chiefly on die Asiatic 
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side. They also invaded die Caucasus region. Only re¬ 
cently Russian archaeologists report the finding of skele¬ 
tons of 6'foot men and relics of their culture of about 
looo B.C. in Azerbaijan. 

Eusebius states that Sardis, later the capital of the king- 
dotn of Lydia, in Anatolia, was first captured by Kinimcri- 
ans (the Irercs) in loyS In fact, Grecian territory, 

particularly AeoUa and Ionia, was invaded repeatedly 
by these northern barbarians.^* * TJie ancient city of Car- 
dia, at tlie head of the Gulf of Saros,** probably was cstab' 
lished by them, since its name was derived from thetr 
word Carr, The power of the Phrygian nation, in Ana¬ 
tolia west of the Halys River, was broken by an invasion 
of Kimmerians about fi8s-G8o B.C. by way of the Cau 
casus Mouniains and Annenia.^o At the zenith of the 
later Assyrian empire under Esarhaddon (680-6G8 B.C.), 
Kimmerian soldiers served in tlie forces of that king in 
his widespread conquests. They were known as the Gim* 
iTiim or Giffliri, which name in the Babylonian tran¬ 
scripts of the Achaemenian inscriptions and in later re¬ 
ports was applied diiefiy to the Kimmerii of Kurdistan. 
Media, and Parthia, in and west of northern Iran,*i 
The Lydian kingdom, successor of the Phrygian nation, 
was nearly destroyed by still another Kimmerian invasion 
under Dugdamma about 670 B.C., during the reign of 
Gyges. founder of die Mermnad dynasty, when they took 
die lower totw of Sardis, and again in 6f,s B.C., when 
Gy^ was slain."- In a subsequent raid about 6.i0 B.C. 
during the reign of Ardys. his successor, the Kimmerians 
destroyed the original temple of Artemis at Ephesus,M 
Remains of die verses of Catlinus, a Grecian poet tvho 
flourished in the 7th century B.C., urge his fellow<itizens 
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to Ksist the attacks of the Kimmcrians.®* The descend¬ 
ants of these Jast invaderSi who belonged to the Tretes 
tribe from tlie lower Danube^ after the shattering of their 
parent nation in Ukrainia by^ the Getae in 63.1 IJ.C. with¬ 
drew from Lydia during the reign of Alyattes> 609-560 
B.C.®® He was the grandson of Ardys and son of Sadyattes 
and the father of the iainous king Croesus, who succeeded 
him. This wiihdraw'al, which occurred in 606 B.C.,*® was 
motivated by the approach of a victorious Getic army 
from die east after it had ravaged western Asia for gS 
years. The departing host comprised the followers of the 
renowned Odin (the ancestors of thie Danes, Salian Franks, 
and related tribes), svho evaded the Ukraine, w'here tlie con¬ 
querors of their nation, the Getae, were in control, and 
rnoved up the Danube basin to the Elbe and down that 
river. Their kin, the Goidelic Kimmerians, after their 
defeat by the Getae in 634 B.C., also had migrated up the 
Danube valley, but, instead of going doivn the Elbe River, 
had continued westward into central and western Gaul. 
VVith all of their possessions, it must have required about 
two years to cross Europe and become settled. 

Wlien raiding Lydia, then one of the richest nations, 
f^iuimerians ivere less interested in subjecting the 
cities than in robbing tlicm of ilicir wealth.sr Thus, tJiey 
carried back to Scythia die treasure and other spoils taken 
during diese incursions and also all of the soutliem cul¬ 
ture tJiat appealed to them. The latter fact is proved by 
their development of agriculture in die northern river 
valleys and in Krimea, wliich with the Kimmerian Bos¬ 
porus took its name from them, and by such engineering 
works as ferries and eartlnvorks constructed by them in 
those regions.One of die chief contributions of the Ly* 
dians to civilization was the art of coining gold and 
silver. It was through these returned Kimmerians that wesi- 
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ern Asiatic coins later reached western Europe as far 
as Ireland; especially when the remnant of the Kimmer^ 
ian nation, the Skoloti^ broke atray from tlte Cetae (the 
Goths) in Ukrainia^t* and migrated to western Europe 
in 342 B.C. On that occasion they dimmed to western 
Europe a far greater measure of the culture of the Near 
East than is portrayed in history. 


6, AfedmrJ Notion Established by Kimmenans. After 
the Ktmtnerians had conquered the rich Ukrainian region 
and the Getac bad ntoved behind them nordi of tlie Cas¬ 
pian Sea and the Caucasus rangCj eruptions of the former, 
hushed by their success, occurred down the easterly shores 
of the Black Sea to western Asia, as stated before. Ap¬ 
parently, the hrst was that of the Carduebi (the Kurds), 
but the second and most important, about 1500 B.C., was 
the conquest of the highlands of nortlnirestem Iran, the 
later Media, which was gained from Iranians and Assyri¬ 
ans (in tlte mountains).i<)o Their seulement'®‘ there dis¬ 
lodged many Iranian tribes, which subsequently caused 
the migration of Iranians over the Suliman Mountains 
to India, as revealed by the Rig-Veda of die Hindus and 
by other evidence. They made Ecbatana their capital. 
They were uniformly called the Munda^ a name ap¬ 
plied to the Kimmcrian nation of Scythia. Iranians, 
Turks, and mixed inhabitants who remained were made 
their subjects.'^^ Many Iranians, such as the Milanni, 
who did not move eastward t^ere dispersed to the moun¬ 
tains of western Iran or southw'ard to the province of 
the Persians (the ancient Persis, now called Ears). Thus, 
the treaty between the Hiitiie king and the king of the 
Mitannl, in the tvesi, at the beginning of the 14th century 
B.C., contains the name of . 4 ryan gods. The Iranians who 
liad moved into Persia greatly strengthened and aided in 
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the developmeoi of the later powerful Persian nationp 
whose people, having been brunets, considered llieinselves 
to be a different subrace from the Mcdcs^^® and the 
GreeksJ'^* The Medians extended their sovereignty as far 
south as the territory of the Persians and completely 
sundered what may have remained of the ancient route 
of communication betw'een the Turanians of Western 
Turkistan and tliose of Mesopotamia. 

This conquest and settlement by the Klmmcrian Medes 
is verified by a series of circumstances. TJie existence at 
the easterly end of the Black Sea* in modern Georgia, 
of the ancient colony of Cokhians* said to have been 
founded by transplanted Egyptians*^*^ who had served in 
the aitny of Sesostris, Jiarmonizes with die Egyptian tra^ 
dition of an invasion of die Caucasus region and Scythia 
aboui 1331-1300 !i.C. or earlier. 'fliere is a correspond¬ 
ing tradition in Gotliic lustoryi^^T ihat TanausiSp king 
of the Getae about 1333-12fjo> after deteadng the Eg^p 
iians who had a Hacked them on the Dnieper (?) {prob¬ 
ably the Don or Volga) River* returned and conquered 
much of ivestern Asia '"and made it subject and tributary 
to Somiis, king of the Medes, who then was his dear 
friend," T!iuSi the hfedes already had settled in that 
country. 

In 838 B.C. die Assyrian nation, in renewal of its claim 
on the territory^, overcame the Medes and imposed its 
sovereignty over them* By the middle of the 8th century 
B.C., the Medes had gained sufficient sirengih to initiate 
an unsuccessful revolt against the Assyrian power. The 
Median dynasty, founded by Deiokes (c.740-656), thus 
represented an uprising of the Nordic element of the pop¬ 
ulation* Deiokes apparently succeeded in uniting the 
indigenous populationto® by about 709 B.C., but the open 
revolt against the Assyrians actually was undertaken by 
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his son and successor, Pliraortes. who had brought the 
Persians in the south under his sway.^®® Upon the death 
of Phraortes in an attack on the Assyrians*!® about 635 
B-C„ he tvas succeeded by his famous son Cyaxares, who 
reigned 40 years until 594 B.C. This period embraced 
the epochal 28 years from 634 to 606 B.C., during which 
an expeditionary force of Scythians (Getac). after defeats 
ing the Kimmerians in Ukrainia and the hfedians, over* 
ran and dominated western Asia and caused the departure 
of Odin's host of Kimmerians (Treres). the later Danes, 
from Lydia in 60S B.C. The fact that the Median dvnasts, 
who rebelled against the Assyrians between 680 and 634 
B.C., were allied with Kimmerian chieftains*** who had 
come from the northern shore of the Black Sea is evi¬ 
dence of Nordic racial affinity. When the Getic forces 
overran Media in 634 B.C,, they transferred a rebellious 
tribe of Medes (the later Liihuanians, lAtvinns, and Bo- 
Tussians) from that country to their newiv'gained Ukrain¬ 
ian territory on the north shore of the Danube River as 
colonial subfects. 

The ancient Kimmerian language of all these people 
was best preserved by the Magi,112 the priestly caste of 
the Medians.**^ Magianism was an old Scythic religion, 
profeMcd every-where that the Kimmerians settled. A 
tradition among the Medes at the time that tlie Magian 
books (the Zend-Avesta) were composed indicated that 
the race originally had migrated from a country (un¬ 
doubtedly Get^) surmised to have been near Sogdiana, 
since the latter region is mentioned as near to it,**^ Men¬ 
tion is made in the Avesta of the Albordj (Elbun) moun¬ 
tain range south of the Caspian Sea. Through the millennia 
a certain degree of culture transference occurred between 
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the white Nordic people of W'estem Turkistan and the 
brunet Iranians by way of the Turanian route of commun¬ 
ication, but the tribes were not always the same. In the 
Rig-Feda of die Hindus the gods Indra and Agni pre¬ 
dominate, whereas in the Zend-Avesta of tlie Nordic 
Medians the gods Indra and Agni and otiier Hindu dei¬ 
ties can scarcely be traced or were wholly unknown, al- 
though the lower religious ideas and the ritual agree 
closely. 

Returning now to conditions in Media after the Getic 
expedition of 634*606 B.C. had become sreakened by cli¬ 
matic conditions and by defections and was dispersed by 
Cyaxates, the Medians succeeded in overthrowing the As* 
Syrian empire and destroying its capital, Nineveh, in 
60G B.C, The dominion of tlie Medes then was extended 
westward to a recognized boundary at the Halys River, 
bordering the kingdom of Lydia, But the leadership of 
the Median kings was of short duration, for Cyrus, king 
of Anshan, east of Elam, in western Persia, overcanie 
them and assumed iGtdership of botli Medes and Persians 
about 5r,8 B,C,i^s 

Magtanism made notable progress among the Persians. 
The popular dialect of the Medians was greatly modified 
by the Assyrian during die sovereignty of that nation and 
it was carried into Persia by die diffusion of Magianisni. 
The religion and mythology of bodi Medes and Persians 
appropriated many ideas from Babylonia and Assyria. In 
the 6th century B,C., the Magus Gaumata (Gomates), 
the pseudo-Smerdis of Herodotus,n® led a revolt in Per¬ 
sia in an attempt to put the religious caste in control 
of the civil government of tlie empire, But, after eight 
months of his rule, it was overdirown by Darius die Great 
who became the king. With Magtanism under a cloud, he 
restored die Arian Dualism of the great mass of his sub¬ 
jects, Zoroaster ism, of the northwest, which subsequently 
emerged among die Modes and Persians, comprised an 
intermixture of the two religious systems and paid mark¬ 
ed respect to Darius, the great religious reformer. 
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During tiiese centuries ttie Persian nation proper con¬ 
sisted of nine tribes in the southtvest, apparently in three 
stages of eminence, %'ia.. first, the Pasar^adae, Uie most noble, 
from which the royal family came; second, the Maraphians 
and Aftts^mns; and third, the Panthialaeam^ Derusiaeattf, 
and Camw/ifaiis, who were hushandmen, and the DnrViris, 
Mardians, DropicianSf and Sagartians, wlio were pastoral 
tribes.11'' The dynasty established by Cyrus of Anshan 
endured for more than two centuries and extended its 
power widely, but in the 4tli century it weakened and 
in 3^0 B.C. came under tJie sivay of the Macedonian 
kinj^om of Alexander the Great. 

Media’s splendid capital city of Ecbatana tvas >veU 
situated W'here the present city of Hamadan lies. Its found¬ 
ation and description have been treated by several an¬ 
cient writers.! Rages, another noted city of antiquity, 
lay about 150 miles to the east, Tliis region is historic as 
the place of captivity of the ten tribes of Israel carried 
away by the A^yrians of Nineveli, These Israelites were 
dispersed among the native population, whence they ulti¬ 
mately lost their identity, mainly by absorption, but at least 
three tribes seem to have emigrated elsew'here, one to 
western China, one to Afghanistan, and one to Kurdistan 
(the Yezides). Some of the customs of each are Semitic 
in character. Other tribes of Turkish origin, known as 
the JUiyahs, roam over Iran today as nomads. It is not 
known w'hether they also represent some of the tribes 
of ancient Israel. 

Before Herodotus’ time, the Medians w'erc knowm also 
as the Aril,* I® which name later was used by one of the 
tribes of the Massagetae in tiortlKenttal Iran. According 
to Strabo, the ancient Greeks applied the name Adana 
to the tvhole Iranian plateau between Assyria and India, 
w'ith its conglomeration of brunet and Nordic blond 
tribes. The name Aryan, derived from inhabitants of 
that plateau, now is applied to the Brotvn-White race 
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a$ a whole. The word Iran had the same origin. Original 
ly, the root word meant those of the upper ruling class. 
The Mcdcs ttfcre noted for the breeding of fine horses, by 
the use of which they developed the best cavalry in Asia. 
Their military dress was adopted by the Persians.^** 
Their horses were recognited by nearly all ancient gech 
graphers and historians for their size, beauty, and swiftness. 
They were reared on the Nisaean pastures in die beauti¬ 
ful country above the Zagros Nfoimtains, between Ghil- 
anee and Kcrmanshah.^si Xhe widespread use of horses 
also was a custom of the Getae in western Scythia, who 
utilized them to good advantage tvhen their country was 
invaded in 521 B,C. by Darius the Great, king of Persia, 
about which more will be said in a later chapter. 

In the course of time, tiie Kimnierians of Media ex¬ 
panded eastward and conquered and settled in Khurasan, 
a large region along the northerly escarpment of Iran 
toward Herat. On the north, fust east of the Caspian Sea. 
lived the Da/ute, who had broken away from the Massa- 
getae.tss They also were known as the Apami or Parni, 
A tribe of the Dahae named the Csjpi, mentioned hy 
Herodotus, Pliny, and Stralyr, settled in eastern Trans¬ 
caucasia (.'Azerbaijan) and gave their name to the Caspian 
Sea. Their descendanLs came in contact with the later 
Snmtaiians, other Nordics to be described .subsequently, 
who originally lived north of t]ie Caucasus Mountains in 
Astrakhan. 

In 255 B.C, the Bactrian tribe of the Tokhart (\fassa- 
getae) attacked their kin, the Dahae. Tlie latter then fled 
into Khurasan and merged wLdi the local population, where 
they aided in the foundation of the before-mentioned 
Parthian nation,i-* tvhich won its independence of Media 
in 248 B.C. The composite language of the people (mod* 
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ificd by Median and Getic) became kno^m as the Puhlavi 
{meaning Parthian). 

The religion of Zoroasterp a native of Media, was 
adopted by the populace, as set out in tlic writings 
of the Avesta^ translated and interpreted in the Zend of 
die Pahlavi. 

We now shall suspend consideration of the Nordic 
nations for a while in order to devote some space to a 
review of the ancient Keltic culturep migrations, and con¬ 
quests throughout central and southern Europe, These 
people later tvere overrun by Nordic tiations from central 
Europe and since then have amalgamated largely with 
them; so that they and ancient McditerraneaTi divisions 
of the Aryan tace^ blond and brunet of complexion re¬ 
spective] y, now are underlying strains of all such regions 
overrun by the invaders from the north. 
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CHAPTER W, 


EUROPEAN CONQUESTS BY KELTS 
AND TURANIANS 

I. Keltic CuHufe in Central Europe. WTien the second 
horde! pf Kelts (Kclto-Slavs), the Batlle-Ax Folks, migrated 
from the Pamirs around the south of the Caspian Sea, 
crOHcd the Caucasus region,* and invaded the Danube 
basin, spreading over western Europe about 2300 B,C., 
tliey brought with them the knowledge of bronze metal* 
svork and were armed with bronze ivcapons. Tiiey also 
domesticated a sheep descended from stock that svas in¬ 
digenous to the Pamirs, They svere a large-bodied people 
short legged, of medial stature and blond complexion, and 
brachycephalous. They are generally phlegmatic in tem¬ 
perament. The center of their highest cultural develop¬ 
ment in Europe was in andent Noricum, which com¬ 
prised chiefly present Austria (except Lower Amtria) 
and southeastern Bavaria. On their soiithivest ivas Italy, 
populated by Ligurians. Sicans, SicuUans, and others of 
the Mediterranean race. On the southeast ;vas Illyria, 
corresponding roughly with the present Yugoslavia and 
Albania, populated in the south by Pelasgians and in the 
north by Paleo-Kelts. Westward these Kelts spread down 
the Rhine and across northern Sivttierland and central 
France as far as the Atlantic Ocean, By 2200 B.C, they 
had reached soudiern Sweden and by iSoo B.C. the 
British Isles. 

Over the Balkan region as far south as Thessaly a 
cultural modification at about 2300 B.C, has been noticed. 
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It was the product of these brachyceplialic. round-barrow, 
bronze-using people. After several ceniurieSp they dis¬ 
covered at Norcia (now Neumarkt), in Noricum, the 
most famoLts iron ore deposit of amiquityt which was 
opened for minmgi The ore was practically smelted by 
nature and tire tnetal produced required no tempering. 
There they developed iron implementSp ivhich superseded 
bronze, first for ornamentation^ next for edge-cutting 
instruments, and finally for practically all purposes and 
in all forms. Elsetvhere in EuropCp as these implements 
passed from tribe to tribe, a sudden transition from 
bronze to iron occurred; but such had not been the 
case in Noricum* where this transition from tlie Bronre 
Age through to the fully-developed Iron Age was the 
result of the creative genius of these people before others 
were extended the benefit. Subsequently^ they developed 
iron ore deposits in the region of the Erzgebirge, which 
separate Saxony from Bohemia, Gold and salt also were 
mined in Noriemn* hut silver was unknown. Strabo al¬ 
ludes to the iron and gold mines-^ 

At Hallstattj a short distance from Noreia, a marvel- 
oils collection of Keltic products has been unearthed from 
riumcrous graves. The custom followed in disposing of 
die dead ivas partly inhumation and partly cremation. 
In the graves u^ete discovered objects of form and decor¬ 
ation like those since found throughout Illyria^ Epirus, 
northern Italy^ France, Spaiui and Britain. They include 
swords, daggers, spears, javelins, axes, helmets, bosses and 
plates of shields and hauberks» broocheSp various forms 
of jewelry, and amber and glass beads. Many of ihe objects 
are decorated with animal and geometric designs. A few 
of the weapons are of bronze but most of them are of 
iron. The swords are leaf-shaped, with blunt points for 
cutting and not for thrusting. The hilts differ essentially 
from those of ihe Bronze Age, being shaped like a cres* 
cent for grasping the blade and having large pommels. 
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Noric iron and None sivords were highly priied and 
dreaded by ihe Romaas.* 

BrootJies ot various types have been found in great 
numbers at Hallsiatt. They are of die same types diat 
have been found doivn the Balkan region and in Greece. 
These objects, of date as early as 1350 have been 

found in tlie lower town of Mykenae; consequently, they 
ivcre invented in Noricum long before that time. 

Cattle-breeding w^as practised by the inliabitants of 
Noricuin to a greater extent titan general agricultur^ 
Their culture was at the same stage as that of kindred 
Achaeaits who Invaded Greece. In fact^ Keltic products 
passed from tribe to tribe tip and down the Danube 
valley^ dotvn the Elbe and Rhine valleys, and to France 
and elseivhere in Europe.® Thus, the Kelts exercised 
supremacy over the ruder Suebians on their norths Very 
early, these Kelts spread over Illyria and the rest of the 
Balkan area, prior to the times that some of the tribes, 
knoAvn later as the Hellenes, of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
penetrated Greece. During succeeding centuries, a con¬ 
stant struggle persisted between the Pelasgians and the 
Kelts in Macedonia, until amalgamation occtirred. and 
subsequently between the latter and Kelts from Illyria. 
Kelts from IlIyTian territory once attacked the Temple 
of Delphi.^ Around the northerly head of the Adriatic 
Sea, tlie Kelts of Noricum began early to overrun Italy, 

When the Suebians invaded and settkd in western 
Extrope, souUx of tlie Baltic Sea. about 1600 B.C., and vic¬ 
torious Kiminerians reached the lower Danube River^ the 
Keltic tribes in their pathivay north of the Carpathian 
Mountains xvere driven westward tow^ard the Rhine valley* 
southward into the highlands, and into the valleys of the 
Da nub inn basin inhabited by other Keltic tribes. This 
displacement stirred the inhabitants of the invaded re¬ 
gions and subsequently caused an exodus of population 
to lire countries soutfs of the Balkan and Alpine mountain 
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rangp. Widi certain exceptions, the Keltic strain pre- 
dommates in tiiose regions today. 

In addition to the Keltic invaders of Anatolia about 
^ 45 ^^ 4^5 h.C, and the Heliencs. who from about 1425 
B-C. began tiieir conquest of northern Greece, other 
tribes, such as tlic Umbri, began about the same time to 
overrun Italy along ivith die Kelts from Noricum. In Italy 
txiey found kindred Pal-eo-Kelts who Jiad arrived there 
from the north and nor dieast many centuries earlier* 

A later phase of the Keltic Iron Age that represented 
by the La Tcn^ cultural period of from c. 500 B.C. to 
A.D. 100. Typical objecu were found at La Tcn£, the 
sue of a lake dwelling at the northerly end of Lake 
Neuchacel, Switzerland. They consist mostly of iron, such 
as sivords, spear-heads, axes, scythes, and knives, and 
ap'ec widt the description of the weapons of the southern 
Kelts (in Italy) given by Diodorus Siculus (who flour¬ 
ished c. 60-21 B.C.). There also are brooches, bronze 
kettles, torques, small bronze ear-rings with little glass 
pearls of various colors, belt-hooks and pins for fastening 
articles of clothing, etc, This culture made its way across 
France to Britain, where it is called the Late Keltic. Thus, 
wlnle the earlier Kelts invaded Italy from Noricum and 
Iliyna, the later Kelts did so from eastern Gaul via north- 
we^cm luly. hccaiise of disturbances in Gaul. 

Greeks, originally niouncain people, were 
not inherently seafaring and it required several centuries 
^erore they spread far from ilie shores of their country. 

owever, the nature of the Grecian region and the com- 
rnercial intercourse that prevailed between the islands of 
Aegean Sea and the mainland were conducive to 
their development as seafarers. The Phocaeans were the 
earliest Greeks to take long sea voyages.T They discovered 
(for the Greeks) the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas and 
n'. ^he Anatolian Lelcges, the Kretans, and 

the Plioenicians, for centuries or millennia before, had 
ramed on regular commercial relations through the Medi- 
terranean Sea and up the Atlantic Ocean as far as the 
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British lil« and Scandinavia. From the gth century B.C., 
skilled Ionian Greek artlstj and workmen migrated in 
lat}^ numbers to Etruria.^ In 6ao B.C. the Phocaeans 
defeated the Carthaginians and established Marseille, in 
southern France.® 

The Keltic language and customs were so long domi' 
nant all over Europe, particularly in tiie uplands and 
mountainous regions of central Europe and over all France 
as far as the Atlantic, that barbaric nations coming among 
the Kelts could not escape the imposition of tiiis civili¬ 
zation, including the Caulic language. This culture ex¬ 
tended from the Dniester River and the Dobrudja at the 
Black Sea westward along the uplands to the Atlarttic 
coast of Gaul and northwesttvard to Westphalia.'® "When 
conquering Italy, the Keltic invaders largely adopted the 
language and customs of tlie Mediterranean peoples whose 
territory they had overrun, svhich is what also hap¬ 
pened later to Nordic invaders of Keltic territory in north¬ 
ern Gaul, TTicsc Nordic invaders were chiefly the later 
so<al 1 rd Goidefi'c and Sk^htic {Jirttonic) Kimmerians 
from the Ukraine, who reached western Europe during 
the 7th and ^tlt centuries B.C. respectively and absorbed 
and transmitted the Keltic language and customs of Gaut 
to the British Isles. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
barbaric part of the Latin dialect should coincide so closely 
with the Goidelic dialect of the Irish, even though the 
tw'o peoples arc different subractally. Feiv dialectal differ¬ 
ences arc observable in what little is knowm of the ancient 
continental Gaulic or Keltic. This primitive Keltic cul¬ 
ture deserves further research. 

The Goidelic dialect is that appropriated from the 
Kelts of Gaul by the earlier Kimmerians (Irish, hfanx. and 
highland Scots) in modification of their ow'n language 
when they invaded Gaul about 63a B.C., ivhich was 
the same speech as that used originally by the Cimbric 
(Kimmeric) Danes. The Britonic dialect of the Skolotic 
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Kimmcrimis is that of the later Scot it or NfiksUns of 
Ireland,, the northern Welsh and Cumbrians, the southern 
Scots* and the Britons of souttieastern Scotland, southern 
Wales* Cornwall, Devorip and other parts of England, and 
of Brittany. It represents an analogous appropriation by the 
second Jiorde of these Nordics who invaded northern Ganl 
c. <140 R.C. The Skoloti there found descendants of their 
predecessors of the same nation^ those who had not re¬ 
tired south of the Seine after their arrival nearly three 
centuries earlieri Thus, the Keltic influence on them was 
not as strong as it had been on the Goidels and they re¬ 
tained more of their original speech than the earlier 
division did, whicli explains the difference lietween the 
Goidelic and Britonic dialects. The Gaiilic language of 
the continental Kelts is particularly notable in having 
preserved the final vowels much longer than the Coidelic 
and Rritonic dialects did. 

The continuation of the Keltic culture of central 
Europe is evidenced by Julius Caesar’s references to it. 
An outstanding Kelt himself, he said tl^at there was little 
difference bew^cn the speech and customs of the Cauls 
and of the Britons in his day.^i Despite the relatively ad^ 
vanced status of the Belgae, Caesar described them as die 
bravest people of all Gaul because they were the farthest 
from the and tcfincmctu of Roman GaulJ^ 

A^in, Divitiacus, the Aeduan king and Druidic high- 
priest, a Kelt, complained to Caesar that a large force 
of wild and savage Germans (Belgae or Franks) had in^ 
vad^ the territory of his nation after Ariovistus and his 
earlier German army (mainly Siicbic Allemanni) "had be¬ 
come enamored of the lands and the refinement and abund¬ 
ance of the Cauls^' and that the habits of living of the 
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"'Gentians” were not comparable with those of the GaulSn 

The cultural leaders of the Kelts were the Bards, the 
Vatesp and the Druids.i^ In fact, the great order of Druids 
seems to have originated an^ong the Keltic peopleand 
was developed by them in the lower Danube valley* 
whence it spread early to western Europe- There it was 
adopted from tlie Keltic Gauls by the Goidelic and Skol- 
otic Kimmerians and transmitted to Britain and Ireland, 
where it flourished. 

An evidence of a more or less common Keltic culture 
throughout the entire length of Europe is the similarity 
of customs that prevailed before the Christian era between 
the Kelts of Laccdeinonia and those of Lusitania (north* 
cm Portugal) in Iberia.i® This widespread prevalence of 
ancient Keltic culture no longer is seriously questioned,^^ 
The Keltic and Mediterranean subraces are the chief 
underlying strains of most of the European nations today> 
the major exceptions being northwestern Germany, Dan¬ 
mark* Scandinavia, Netherlands, parts of France> and Brit¬ 
ain, where their proportion is small. 


Keltic Conquest cf Anatolia and Greece. Prior to the 
appearance of the Thracian AchaeanSp Aeolians* and other 
Kelts from the eastern Balkan mountains> the territory 
comprising Macedonia/^ ^ Epirus,*®" and tlie rest of 
Greece^® and the Aegean Islands was populated by Pelas- 
gians of the Mediterranean race,-* Among the outstanding 
nations w'ere die ArgiveSp AthenianSp ArcadtanSj, Cres- 
tonians, Samathracians, Lesbians« Lemnians, lonians, and 
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the inhahitatits of the Cyclades generally.88 In fact, the 
Athenians regarded themselves as the most ancient nation 
in Greece and the onJy Creeks who never had changed 
their abodc.^^ The re^on later known as Hellas for¬ 
merly svas called Relasgia.^* Moreover, southern and cen- 
tliotisands of years liras the objective of 
expeditions from Krete and other eastern Mediterranean 
nations 2^ It ivas the earlier civilization of the Kretans^a 
iliat prevailed there at the time of die foremost Phrygian 
and Achaean incursions about 1500 B.C*, after the Kim- 
tnerians had reached the Ukraine and began to press 
southward. In fact, the Minoan civilization in Greece 
reach^ its zenith about idoo B.C., shortly before the Keltic 
invasions began. 

In Anatolia, die Turanian Anatolians (or Leleges) had 
occupied its southerly half from the time that dieir Pre* 
Sumerian ancestors had expanded westward from Meso¬ 
potamia after about 7600 B.C, and after the Turanian 
Hitiites had spread over Cappadocia about 2300 B.C, 
Xli^cse Turkish invaders successively imposed their civili¬ 
zation on the indigenous Mediterranean population that 
they encountered in western Asia, so dial the Anatolians 
were a partly mixed race,^^ although the Turanian in¬ 
fluence dominated the entire region. 

The Keltic overrunning of western Anatolia and Greece 
was caused by Kimmerian raids west of the Black Sea, 
^ south as the lower Danube valley, about 1425 
B.C. Keltic tribes of that region were driven southw'ard 
upon others in Thrace, forcing many to migrate across 

Hellespont and into Macedonia. 
,,, . *"^™^rous tribes also W'cre driven westward toward 
IJJ>Tia. there is very little indication that Keltic invasions 
of Greece proceeded from that region, although there were 
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minor incursions into Epirtu and nearby temtory that 
had influence on Grecian history'.Ancient Illyria, which 
was west of Thrace, included roughly the present country 
of Yugoslavia, from the mountains to the Dalmatian coast 
of the Adriatic Sea. Thrace included Romania east of the 
Transylvanian Alps, Bulgaria, and eastern Greece, embrac¬ 
ing the fertile grassland region on tlie lower Danube,** 
Thus, there vtfas a great increase in die density of die Kel¬ 
tic population of both Thrace and Illyria, as proved by the 
large nitrnber of tribes in those regions named by ancient 
historians** and otlier writers. From early times, the en¬ 
croachments of Kelts in the Balkan region had gradually 
forced the Pelasgians toivard the south; so that subse¬ 
quently, when the Kelts of Thrace repeatedly were prew¬ 
ed upon by Nordics from above the Dniester River, racial 
amalgamation greatly increased in the former region,** 
despite the emigration of various trib« or nations. 

By about B.C.. the great Keltic outpouring from 

Thrace into the northern parts of Greece and across the 
Bosporus and the Hellespont into Anatolia had begun.** 
In the latter region the Kelts drove the Pelasgi and Lelies 
eastward and southivard,** The foremost Keltic tribe, 
know'n as the Phrygians, who branched from the Thracian 
tribe of the Bryges,** moved up the Sangarius River to 
the central plateau of Anatolia** as far as the Halys 
fKizil) River, where they established the kint^om of 
Phrygia.** According to unvarying Greek tradition, the 
Phrygians were closely akin to tribes of Thrace and Mac^ 
donia. and their near relationship to the Hellenic stock is 
proved by all that is known of their language and art. This 
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fact ia recognized by almost every modem author 
They were followed by the C^tianSn M^eonians {later 
called Lydians)and Mysians^^^ who had a common ori¬ 
gin among Elie Balkan Kelts-*® and whOp upon crossing the 
Hellespont^ spread in that sequence from south to north 
along tlie Aegean shores during the T4th century E-CM 
As already stated/^ the Trojan War {c^ i^6o B.C.) actu¬ 
ally represented the determining campaign in which the 
Keltic invaders broke the control of the Leleges over 
western Analolia^^ 

The Aeolians came across nextp about three generations 
before tlie Ionian emigration across the Aegean Sca-*^ and 
about 6o years after die Trojan War. They established 
a numbers of centers.^^ Subsequently, other Keltic tribes 
from TJirace^^® crossing the Bosporus, dispersed eastward 
along die southerly shores of the Black Sea, scattering 
the Mediterranean CiiMcoHfri^ and settling Bidlyn^a*^* 
Paphlagonia,'*® and Pont us as far east as modern Arme¬ 
nia During the succeeding century, the Phrygians on 
their south spread eastward across northern Cappadocia 
along the central Halys River as far as wTstern Arrnenia^si 
where they broke the Hittite power and established colo- 
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nies.s2 This expansion pushed the Turanian Hittites east¬ 
ward into Armenian liiglilands and tlie Leleges^J^ south¬ 
ward into and beyond the "raams Mouniains^"* ^ far 
as the coast and to some extent into Syria, Me50|joiamiat 
and Assyria.** Armenia then became the principal habi¬ 
tation ot the Mittites. A^licreupon that nation for a long 
time allied itself with the AssyrianSp whose capital tvas 
Nineveh, on the opposite side of die TigrU River from 
ihe preseiu city of .Mosul* Many Hiitites wandered as far 
soutt) a$ Canaan (Palestine)^ for certain of them are named 
in die Bible, Uriah for example. 

Thus, from the time of the first Kimmeric pressure 
southi^ard in Thrace about 1.J25 until their (Dorian) 
invasion of the Peloponnesus about 11 So B.C., the Thra¬ 
cian Kelts conquered froui the MediteTraneanSp die Pre- 
Sumerian Leleges> and the Hittites all of western Ana¬ 
tolia and that part north of the Taurus htountains as far 
east as tlie boundary of modem Armenia. I^tcr they w'ere 
known as the L^iico-Syrhns (or White Syrians)» to distin¬ 
guish them from the dark-complexioned Turanians on 
iheir south and east.*® Except for the Aegean shore that 
was settled during this inter\^al by the Pelasgic lonians 
from Greece and other areas occupied by scattered tribes 
of subject Felasgians, Caticones, and Leleges,®^ this part 
of Anatolia remained in the possession of the Kelts down 
tf I rough the Median, Persian, Macedonian, and Roman 
reigns until all of Anatolia was conquered by the Sdjtik 
Turks from Turkistan in A.D. 1071. The latter aud their 
successors, the Osman Turks, have field it as a unit since 
that lime and the present Turkish nation is a product of 
these heterogeneous races plus the Gabtian Kimtnerians* 
In consequence of this early Keltic population of north¬ 
ern and western AnaLoIiap the Turanian racial prepon- 
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derance was confined cbieBy lo the region in and soudi 
of die Taurus Mountains and to Anncnia* Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Assyria south of Kurdistan (Kiinmcrian terri¬ 
tory) and into the Zagros Mountains. The continuous 
iniermingling in Palestine of the Hit tiles and various 
other people from Cappadocia^ in consequence of the 
Keltic invasions^ accelerated the merging of the Turanians 
widj die Aryan Hamites in Syria and Palestine, chiefly 
the Phoenicians^ Canaanites, Amorites, and others, there¬ 
by enlarging the scope of the increasingly cc>7?tposd^ 

Semitic racCn. The geographic name Cappadocia no longer 
was a^ociated with the Hittites but with the Kelts who 
had taken diat regioni while the name Syrian became 
confined chiefly to die Turanians of Syria and die south 

and sometimes to their affinities, the Semites of Pales¬ 

tine. 

The Keltic conquest of most of AmtoUa and die earlier 
Haniidc conquest of the Syrian and Palestinian coasts 

severed all direct contact of the Turanian and other peo¬ 
ples of Mesopot^miap Armenia, and Assyria ^^idi die Medi¬ 
terranean region^ in tvhicli tlieir kin formerly had played 
a migliiy part in commerce. This interposition of other 
peoples also had singular effect in the west. It effaced 
from tJic minds of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
basin nearly all knowledge concerning the shores of west¬ 
ern Europe that the Anatolians and other Turanians 
had gained much earlier as mariners. This is shown by 
the confessions of Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Polybius, Dio¬ 
dorus, StralxJn and other writers of later times express¬ 
ing their ignorance of the geography of that region. From 
Mediterranean mariners they had meager traditions about 
the CassLterides (or Tin Islands^ i.e.p Britain), but. as 
stated by Polybius^*® the part of Europe beyond Iberia 
bordering die exterior sea (the Atlantic) "had been but 
lately discovered and possessed by a race of barbarous 
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people * * * + the reports concerning them ought to pass 
for fable or invention," Diodorus,®" speaking of the 
Kelts of Gaul and their neighbors, the Kimmerians of 
northern France, Belgium, and the Rhine valley, said 
that they were so fierce and cruel that it ’was reported 
that diey ate meup as the people of Ireland (also Kim- 
mcrians) did. At the same time he regarded as Scythians 
all those situated on lands east of the Kelts, i.e.p the 
Franks and Suebians^ which proves that the ancient 
Scjthian people ’were simply the different branches of 
the Nordic race^ as already stated. Consequently in the 
Aegean region, the great cultural influence of the Ana¬ 
tolians, ’which emanated from ancient Mesopotamiap had 
terminated abruptly upon their subjection by the Kelts 
by t^5o B.C. 

The Keltic origin of the people of ancient Illyria is 
proved by their numerous tribal names, and Keltic place- 
names ate quite common today in Dalmatia.®^ Because 
of distance, die Kimmerians of the Ukraine had not 
assailed them as they had the Keltic tribes in the lower 
Danube basin, causing the latter to migrate south’ivard,®^ 
perhaps more in the nature of a slow infiltration than 
of an organized invasion^ All of these Kelts had passed 
through the same stages of culture as the lake-dwellers 
of Switzerland and other parts of the Alpine range had 
from the Neolithic age onward. Having come from the 
north, they had no kno’svledge of copper* the earliest 
kno^vn metal, which long had been in use in Mesoper 
tamia, ft tvas their kin who had developed the outstand¬ 
ing Hallstatt culture and the primary La Tine culture*®^ 

As early as 1400 B.Cij Thracian Kelts under Eumolpuf 
had taken possession of Eleusis, in Attica, where they in¬ 
stituted the mysteries of Ceres,®* but the first fornaidable 
movement of Achacans'^G into southern Greece occurred 
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abouc i3fk> when under Pelaps tlicy overcame the 

Pelasgian tribes tlierc®'^ and appropriated the existing My- 
kenian civilization in large rneasure. They are said to have 
been Phrygians, but whether from Phrj^gia in Anatolia or 
from the parent stock of Bryges in Thrace is not certain; 
probably the latter. The Thracian element in Creek topo- 
graphical nomenclature ha^ been recognized. Felops" name 
was then given to southern Greece, They were followed 
sometime later by others of the same race, such as the Aeoli- 
arts, who settled principally in northern Greece.®® Other 
Aeolian tribes crossed the Hellespont to Anatolia®® and 
there inhabited the Troad after the Trojan warJ® The 
Achaean conquest finally was extended as far south as 
the island of Krete.'^i Quoting other historians: 

In the Homeric poems [looo li.C,] the Achaeatis 
are the master race in Greece: they are represented 
both in Homer and in all later traditions as having 
tome into Greece about three generations before the 
Trojan war * * *. They found the land occupied by 
a people known by the ancients as Pelasgians, who 
continued dowm to classical times the main element 
in tlic population, even in the states under Achaean 
and later under Dorian rule. * * * 

Tlie Achaeans. on the other hand, tvere tall, fair- 
hairedp and gray-eyed, * • They brought with them 
iron, which they used for their long sw'ords and for 
their cutting instruments: • • The Achaeans, or 
Hellenes, as they ^vere later termed, tvere on this hy* 
pothesis one of tlie fair-haired tribes of upper Europe 
known to the ancients as Keltoi, who from time to 
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lime have pressed down over the Alps into the south¬ 
ern lands, * ■ *. The culture of the Homeric Acha- 
cans corresponds to a large extent with that of the 
early Iron Age of die upper Danube and 

to the early Iron Age of upper Italy {Villanova),'’- 

The Homeric heroes are Achaeans, a fair-liaired 
Keltic race, whose home was in the Danube valley, 
where tliey had learned the use of iron« In Greece 
they are newooraers, • * • diey have acquired die 
language of tlieir subjects in the course of a few gen¬ 
erations, TJie Homeric civilization is dius Achaean, 
i.e„ it is Pelasgian (Nfykenian) civilization appropri¬ 
ated by a ruder race; but the Homeric culture is far 
inferior to the Mykenean.ts 

When die Thessalians, a Keltic tribe from Illyria diat had 
settled in Epirus, migrated southeastward in Greece about 
6o years after the Trojan War and took possession of the 
region that bears dieir name, dicy drove out the Keltic 
Boeotians and odier Aeolic tribes, which dien moved 
farther south.t* 

The fact that this ascendancy of die Kelts in Greece 
was gained gradually by the intrusion of successive tribes 
from die northeast,*?® and not by a sudden military con¬ 
quest, is attributable to the derangement of tlie Kelts 
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south of the Danube by the invasion o£ tliat region by 
Kimmerians from die Ukraine, mainly the Treres on the 
lower Danube. As each tribe entered the country, there 
was no sharp conflict of race, or between a conquered 
and a conquering class, or die imposition of one type 
of culture on another and diEerent type by military 
force. The Achaean age is an integral part of Grecian 
history. There seems to have been a regular transition 
from the Mykenean dvIUzation to one resulting from 
die combination of tltat and die Keltic culture. 

This conclusion is vetihed by the prominent status 
maintained dirtmghoui early history by the Pelasgic peo¬ 
ple of Attica and of Ionia. The lonians, who arc said to 
have been descendants of Athenians, were sent out as 
colonists to die soudierly shore of the Corinthian Sca,’» 
but this territory (Old Ionia, later AchaeaTr) they were 
compelled to yield to Achaeans expelled from southern 
Greece by the Dorians who invaded die Peloponnese about 
ll 3 o B.C.^s In old Ionia the Achaeans developed a pow¬ 
erful democracy. While many lonians remained behind 
as subjects, 7 « die ^eaier number sought an asylum among 
dicir kin in Attica, to which place other refugees had 
iled.st* Many of these lonians thus settled temporarily 
at Eleusjs. Apparently, ocher displaced lonians setded 
in Cynuria,^! which comprised a single valley (that of 
Z.u^u^ and the adjoining hills between Sparta and Argos, 
on the easterly coast of the Peloponnese. 

The Grecian Kelts, later known as the Hellenes,®^ were 
fair-haired in comparison with the brunet Pelasgians. 
They were of medial height, stockily built, and had gray or 
blue eyes. Anthropological research, particularly by such 
craniologists as De Ujfalvy, has demonstrated that they 
were brachycephalous in type. The Aegean islanders were 
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more bmchycephaloius than the inhabitants oE the main 
Land, being of purer Achaean descent,According to 
StephanoSt die ideal heads o£ the classic statuary are 
br^chycephalous in proportions and not dolichocephaiousH 
as the native Pelasgians were. The dolichocephalic skulls 
found represent mainly the latter race. The Achaean 
Greeks recogniied a racial affinity benveen themselves 
and the Kelts of lllyriap Thrace* and Anatolia. 

An abrupt dtange in Greek civilization occurred, how¬ 
ever* upon the Doric invasion of Greece under the Hera^ 
cleidae about iiSo The Dorians were Nordic 

Aryans, a division of the Treres tribe of the Kinimerian 
nation of the Ukraine* who inhabited the nortJicriy shore 
of the lower Danube, As tJiey entered Greece^ they settled 
first at Doris in the north but subsequently resumed 
their invasions sou titular d. The effieci of tills super impos¬ 
ition of the less^advanced barbarian culture on Grecian 
civilization was quite marked. It is discussed in oUier 
works. Known also as die Lacedemonians, the Dorians 
gained the dominance of most of the Peloponnese, then 
inhabited by Pelasgians and AchacanSt ^nd established their 
capital at Sparta. I^ter they founded numerous colonies 
throughout Greece and elsew^here.s* As the Achaeans had 
done earlier* they extended their conquests to various islands 
in the Aegean Sea and to Krcte. Thus, Krete acquired a 
decidedly mixed racial and cukunit aspect^®^ It is due to 
the Doric influence Uiat the Grecian language is said to 
have more in common wTth Fahlavi and Sanskrit than 
it has with Latin. 

About 1073 B .C* another division of Kim meric Treres 
from the lowxr Danube crossed the Hellespont and over¬ 
ran western Anatolia, but they re turned later.s^ During 
all of thb time there was intermittent infiltration of other 
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Kelts from Illyria and Thrace to north Grecian territoiy 
and to Aeolian territory on both sides of the HeUcspont,^^ 
since die AeoHans had supplanted the Dorians in die 
region formerly occupied by them in northern Greece. 

About 10G9 fi.C., during the reign of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king, who was a son of MelanUius, former king 
of Messenia, the Dorians attempted an invasion of Attica, 
but were repulsed,o<> Attica lost only Megara, where 
Dorians subsequently settled. Approximately years 
after this attack, when Medon was archon at Athens, the 
surplus population of Attica was assembled and sent out 
under the leadership of And rod us, a son of Codrus, to 
colonize die Aegean shores of Anatolia, in Lydia and 
Caria.fli There they established la cities, corresponding 
with the number that the lonians liad occupied in old 
lonia,^^ and this region subsequently became known as 
the Ionia of history, Xhe names of the cities thus estab¬ 
lished were Phocaea, Erythrae, Clazomenae, Teos, Lebe- 
dos, Colophen, Ephesus, Priene, Myus, and Miletus on 
the mainland and Samos and Chios on neighboring 
islands. 

The Kimmcrian nation in the Ukraine was subjected 
to increasing pressure by the next Nordic nation behind 
them, die Gctae (later Goths), and a number of other 
armies of the Treres moved southward during the next 
four centuries and overran and ravaged parts of 'western 
Anatolia, chieRy Lydia, The last such invasion occurred 
about 640 B,C. The absence of this army from the north 
must have been detected by the Getae, w'ho suddenly 
attacked tlie Kimnierians in 635 and defeated and scat¬ 
tered them the next year, making many (the Skoloti'^ 
their subjects and driving many westtvard and others 
over the Caucasus Mountains and southwestward across 
Transylvania. The last-stated band dislodged the Keltic 
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Trausi (probably a tribe of the Agsthfni of Tran^l- 
vania),** £rfoiii, j?o/anci, Odtysae, and other tribes, which 
then moved eastward and occupied central Thrace as 
far as the Black Sea.<>® 

The Getae tliereupon supplanted the Kimmerian nation 
north of the Black Sea in Ukrainian This contact of the 
Kelts of east'central TJirace with the Getae is referred to 
by Herodotus^® when he speaks of the people north 
of the lower Danube as inhabiting a vast and almost 
endless space. He also refers to the Sigyrtae (of coastal 
Illyria — the northerly Dal mat ion coast)* m dress 

resembled the Medes and called themselves a colony of 
Medes (and who, in turn, tvere a branch of the Kimmerian 
nation goo years earlier, when it lived north of the Black 
Sea). The Sigynae thus w’cre Kimmerians and formerly 
had been subjects of the Getae.®^ A portion of them 
earlier on the lower Danube tvere the progenitors of the 
Lithuanians* Latvians, and Old Prussians.®^ Herodotvis 
says’*® that die Keltic Thracians had different manners 
from the Getae and others. It is to these Getae of north¬ 
ern Thrace that he refers as '‘the bravest and the most 
upright" people, who pretended to immortality, believ¬ 
ing that when anyone of them died he was removed to die 
presence of their god Zamolxis.®“ 

The primitive Mykencan culture of die Pelasgian Greeks 
was not destroyed but was utilised by the .^chaeans when 
they came dow’n from Macedonia and Thrace upon the 
conquest of Ukrainia by the Kimmerians from the Suebi- 
ans about iGoo B.C. It follows that the later glorious 
Grecian civilization tvas an outgrowth chiefly of the blend¬ 
ing of the culture of the civilked Fclasgians and that 
of the barbarous Kelts with the basic Mykenean culture. 
It svas leavened further by the energetic Nordic Dorians 
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prior to Hcwmcr's But these tCimmeiians were 

not well assimilated dunug the dark period of Grecian 
histor>^ and the subsequent flowering of Grecian civili¬ 
sation in the 8th and 7th centuries B.C. and they ulti¬ 
mately humbled Athens in war. This left Greece weak¬ 
ened and a prey in part to Macedonia and later tvholly 
to Rome in 146 B,C. 

During the great Slavic migration vvesiivard and south¬ 
ward at the close o£ the fith century A.D., the ancient 
population of Greece suffered a widespread racial blending 
and the Keltic-type Greeks of modern times are said to be 
largely Byrantini^ed Slavs.iot However, some writers con¬ 
tend tjiat the Slavic infusion was not as great as some¬ 
times stated, which probably is correct. The Slavs were 
similar in physique and originally were a division of die 
Kelts when they came down from the Pamirs and overran 
Europe; hence, they were remote kin of the Keltic Greeks* 

In reviewing the monumental contributions of the 
Greeks to world culture^ a degree of caution is necessary. 
HerodoiiiApi®2 ^-jth marked candor and fairness and on 
becter information than that possessed by many other 
ancient writers, asserts that the Greeks borrowed their 
early lessons of philosophy and science from the Egyp¬ 
tians^ Clemens says repeatedlytoa that '"the Greeks stole 
their philosophy from the barbarian'* (or foreigner), 
and he obser\Ts that Plato did not deny its origin.i^^ The 
same is said by Diodorus, PI march Philop and ocher 

ancient writers p some of whom censured the Greeks for 
their vanity and disregard of truth; for it was not agree¬ 
able to the Greeks to admit their obligations to foreigners 
and their vanity led them to attribute everything, even 
the words of foreign languages, to a Grecian origin. Even 
the Iliad is said to have originated tn an epic poem of 
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India v.Tiiien centuries belore Homer was bom. It was 
similar with respect to religion, mucb of the ancient 
Grecian mytliology having come from Babylonia or Egypt 
along with other culture transmitted by Anatolians or 
Phoenicians, lamblichusta® says that "Uie search after 
the truth is too troublesome for tlte Greeks." Even 
Pythagoras is supposed to have been among the later 
writers who had utiUred foreign ideas.t6t But this sub¬ 
ject is beyond the scope of the present work. 


Keltic Conquest oj Italy. As already shown, Italy 
originally was populated by the Mediterranean race. The 
principal tribes, from north to south, were the Z-igurmnj, 

OetiotriaTis, Morgetes, and otlLers. 
The Siculi formerly lived in central Italy, cast and north 
of the present city of Rome.to» 

On Uie occasion of the Neo-Keittc (Kelto-SIavic) in- 
vasiot) of central Europe about 2500 B.C,, at the beginning 
of tlie Early Bronze Age, Alpine (or Paleo-Keltic) lake- 
dwellers from Stviuterland moved into Lombardy. During 
the later Bronze Age, about tboo B,C„ numerous other 
Alpine invaders (Neo-Kelts) arrived. They were driven 
southward by the contemporaneous Nordic Suebian in¬ 
vasion of Europe south of the Baltic Sea and east of the 
Elbe and upper \Veser Rivers, which forced the Keltic 
jieoples of ill at area south west ward into the Ardennes 
and Gaul and to the Danube, ilie upper Rhine, and other 
river courses near their cultural center at Hallstatt, Nori' 
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cum. They viere largely free in the mountnin valle)^ from 
attacks from tlie nonlu but the subsequent congestion 
of population and resultant strife in tfiose regions had 
the ehcci of stimulating Keltic invasions farther^ south. 

In the 15th century li.C. still odter Keltic intruders, 
the Umbri from Illyria, entered the Po River valley 
and pushed earlier arrivals ahead of tltem down the east¬ 
ern ooasitio and the Apennines. In consequence, die 
Siculians overran the southerly half of die peninsula 
during the early part of the 14th century B,C. During 
the first half of the 15th century B.C., further soudi- 
ivard pressure uras exerted on the people in central Imly 
as well as on die Latins and Siculians by the invasion 
of northern Italy by Turanian Leleges from Lydia, in 
.A.natolia.”i — the Etruscans under the leadership of 
Tyrrhenus — who settled in the valley of the Po River, 
driving the Umbri to central Italy.tte These intruders 
u'ere descendants of the Pre-Sumerian inhabitants of 
western Anatolia, u'ho had been vanquished by Keldc 
invaders (I.ydians) from Thrace after 1425 B.C. They 
either emigrated to escape oppression or w'cre expelled 
by the Lydians. Their language and customs were not 
Aryan but Imre definite relation to Uiose of Turanian 
Anatolia, In feet, die name "Etruscan'* or "Tusci" seems 
to be an abbreviation of Tursci or Turski^ (Turki?), 
Later, other bands of Etruscans came from Lydia to^ those 
settlements.^They brought the highest-known civilira- 
tion w'ith tliem. 

They were acquainted tvitli letters, cultivated literature 
and physical science, had orders of priests, haruspices, 
and diviners, and preserv'ed memorials of the periods 
of tlieir history, connected with the revolutions of cycles, 
at the beginnings or ends of wJiich the world was fated to 
undergo successive changes in its moral and physical state. 
Tliey had a system of religious discipline and mythology 
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not kss complicated and elaborate tlian the systems oE the 
Indian Brahmans and the Ef^ptian priests. The remains 
of architecture, of sculpture, and of ornamental fabrics 
discovered in Etruria prove that there existed among its 
people a cultivated taste, a rehnement of manners, and 
much of the splendor and luxury considered to be charac* 
tcristk of a high state of civilization. 

Only recently, ardiaeologists have discovered near Venice 
a feiv stone tablets left by the Etruscans, on which appear 
inscriptions in the style of modified piciures —a mode 
of urriting used by the Leleges of Anatolia, svhicli svas 
closely related to the Assyrian, The alphabetical cliaracters 
are said to be almost identical with Runic inscriptions 
used in Scandinavia, Germany, and Britain as late as 
the Roman conquest. ,Apparently, all the alphabets of 
the western world had ilieir origin in the symbols de* 
veloped by the descendants of the early Turanian con¬ 
querors of ivestem /Asia. A corresponding relation probably 
exists wit ft respect to the alphabets of the eastern world. 

Early in the nth century B,C., in consequence of 
Kimmerian raids in the lower Danube valley, a disturb¬ 
ance was created among the Kelts along the central Danube 
and other Keltic invasions of Italy from northern I 11 )Tia 
and Noricum began. The Safini (the later Sabines), who 
svere of the same cultural level as the Keltic Achaeans 
who earlier invaded Greece from the north.m moved dotvn 
into the valley of the Fo, driving the Etruscans south- 
westward over the .Apennines to the region north of the 
Tiber River.”^ Etruria (the present Tuscany) took tts 
name from the last-named people. South of the Etruscans, 
across the lower Tiber, were the Latini (vrho apparently 
were an amalgamation of primitive Sicull and Faleo- 
Kelts), while many of the Sicans, thus dislodged, emi¬ 
grated to the present island of Sicily, tta which they called 
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Sicania. The Oscans may have been Paleo-Kelts, the Volsci 
were a branch of the Umbri in central Italy, and the 
5 ar?iT)iVrj were later tribes of the Safini. They may have 
included many earlier peoples amalgamated with them. 
The province of Umbria east of Tuscany perpetuates the 
name of the Umbri. About 606 B.C., the Messapians w'ere 
driven from the Dalmatian coast of Illyria by the Kim* 
meric Sigynae and invaded and conquered eastern central 
Italy. This conquest forced the Samnites southward along 
the Apennines with the most southerly Salini between 
them and the Umbri.^^^ It also impelled many of the 
Siculi, ivho were akin to the Oenotri, to emigrate to the 
easterly part of Sicily. They drove the Sicans to the west* 
erly and southerly parts of that island, to which they then 
gave their own name in lieu of Sicania.its A certain 
king of Oenotria was named Italus and the Oenotri 
adopted it as their national name, from which their country 
subsequently was called Italia; rvhence Italy derived her 
name. Ultimately, by about jjoo B.C.. the Samnites had 
gained all of Campania, Lucania, and Bruttium,ii< al¬ 
though in the meantime the Eiruscans had extended their 
power into Campania, where a Tiiscan League was formed. 

The extent of this Keltic conquest is demonstrated by 
the cephalic index of die ancient people of the peninsula, 
which shours a preponderance of the Mediterranean race 
in the extreme south and of the broadheaded Kelts in 
the central and non hem sections, with the influence of 
the later mcsocephalic Ostrogoths (including the Lom¬ 
bards) reflected in Lombardy and adjacent sections. 

The province of Liguria, in northwestern Italy, and 
the Ligttrian Sea, which includes the Gulf of Genoa, 
took their names from the primitive Ligurians,w'hile 
the more southerly TyiThcnian Sea perpetuates the name 
of the leader of the Etruscans, Ligurian tribes also inhab* 
iied the Maritime Alps on the present Franco-Italian 

border. 121 
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The manufacture by the Nco-Kclis at Halhtatt oE 
effective iron weapons and otivcr useful articles enabled 
them to overcQine tlieir southern opponents ^^^it^iout great 
difficulty. These weapons and other objects passed trom 
tribe to tribe up and down the river valleySp so that all 
of the Kelts had the bencht of their use. The Keltic 
invasion of Italy occurred between two and tJirec cen^ 
turies after their Achaean kinsinen had penetrated south¬ 
ern Greece and resulted from an analogous cause. The 
original territory o£ the Latini was confined to narrow 
areas on botli sides o£ the Tiber Riven They had a 
settlement on Palatine HilL The Sabini subsequently 
invaded Latium and occupied Capitolinc and Quirlnal 
Hills. After considerable indecisive warfare, the useless¬ 
ness of tlteir strife appeared and they formed a perpetual 
alliance, tliereby laying the foundation for the future 
greatness of Romep The neighboring Etruscans on the nortli 
aftenvard overran tJie city and gained controlp supplying 
die Tarquinian line of kings. But this merely strengthened 
the unity of the founding elements and the Tarquin 
kings were overtbrow-n in 510 B.C. Nevertheless, the 
Etruscans long exercised influence on the development of 
die city, though the Etruscan culture was conspicuously 
modified by inroads of Ionian Greek culture. Subsequcni- 
ly, the Tatini annexed and assimilated the rest of Italy, 
after tvlncli the glory of the vast achievernertts of the later 
Roman kingdom, repubUct and empire followed. 

Beginning only shortly after the Trojan War, 122 various 
Greek colonics ivere established in southern Italy, Insofar 
as they consisted of descendants of Achaeans or other 
Kelts, tliey tended to increase the btachycephalic Keltic 
strain in southern Italy, while Pelasgic colonists from the 
Aegean merely added to the indigenous population of the 
Mediterranean siibrace there. 

Following the Messapixins, other Keltic tribes moved 
around the north of the Adriatic Sea into Italy in conse¬ 
quence of displacements along die Dalmatian coast by 
the arrival of the Sigynae from the lower Danube. They 
had been preceded farther south on that coast by the 
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Albaniam only a siiort time earlier (about 633 B.C.). 
The most notable of these Keltic tribes tvas the Veneti^-^ 
from northern Illyria. They took po^ession of the lower 
Po River valley, driving Sabines to the high region of 
central Italy.is^ The Vcneii are said to have been Thracian 
Kelts from Paphlagonia, south of the Black Sea, tvho 
emigrated after the Trojan War totwd the head of the 
Adriatic.*®* Their descendants founded and gave their 
name to the city of Venice. Their language was related 
to that of the Messapian and SabelHc dialects of eastern 
Italy, which had come from Illyria,*®* Hence, they must 
have had a common origin. 

Later, early in the 6th century B.C.. tliere was a distinct* 
iy different Keltic invasion, namely, drat of the Gauls 
from eastern France and Switzerland, in consequence of 
the first Kimmerian invasion of northern Gaul in the 
previous century.isr Clricf among the tribes or parts of 
tribes thus passing to Italy were the Aedui, Ambarri^ 
Arverni, Aiilerci, BilurigeSf and Carnuti, all under the 
leadership of the Bituriges. They came from that part 
of central Gaul extending from the lower Loire River 
to the Jura Mountains, They ivcre joined by Ligurians 
(brunets) from southeastern Gaul, whose influence on 
the racial composition of northern Italy is plainly evi¬ 
dent today. These invaders used die national name of 
Insubri and made Milan their metropolis. Again, per* 
haps due to other disturhances in northern Caul, there 
was a later Keltic invasion of northern Italy, including 
Bof't (originally from Bohemia) as well as others (Ceno- 
mani, SaliuvU, and Senones) from Gaul, 'which resulted 
in the burning of the city of Rome in 590 B.C. In 
consequence of the Nordic invasions in the early Ciiris- 
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dan era. cluefly by the Gothic Lombards and Ostrogoths, 
the Roman empire disintegrated about A.D. 476 and 
the Italian peninsula never was reunited nationally there¬ 
after until the overthrow of the papal states as lace as 
1S70. The Latin language was supplanted in Italy under 
Gothic influence. 


4 , Keltic Invasions of Iberia (Spain and PartugaT}* 
Tlie time of the earliest invasion of the Iberian peninsula 
from north of the Pyrenees range is not known, but 
it must have been long prior to 1500 B.C. The so-called 
"Keltic unrest” in western Europe about the beginning of 
the 6th century B.C resulted from the dislodgment of 
many tribes of ihc upper Rhine basin and centra! Gaul by 
the great invasion of that region by the earliest wave of 
Kimmerians about 632 B.C. The movement of these Keltic 
tribes southivard in Caul created widespread disuirbance 
among the Kelts of Switjerland and central Gaub and 
some of the former and perhaps also of the latter soon 
crossed the Pyrenecs.isa The principal Keltic nation 
that thus invaded Iberia was the BituigeSp who overran 
most of the central and western parts of the coiintii'. A 
part of this nation invaded Italy at the same timCn The 
great confusion caused tJien is indicated by this sundering 
of the great Biturges nation. In the course of time, these 
Keltic invaders, like their predecessors, merged in large 
degree with the indigenous Mediterranean Iberians and 
increased the number of the composite people subse¬ 
quently known in history as the Keltiberians.i^s especially 
in central Iberia. letter various other Kellie tribal names 
appeared in Iberian history% 

The congestion of Keltic tribes in central Gaul also was 
the ultimate cause of the Gallic invasion of northern Italy 
in 390 At that time there may have been other 

Keltic invasions of Iberia, for Xenophon, in speaking of 
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mercenaries v^ho ser^^d ivith Dionysius of Spacuse in 
568 B,C,i says that '"the ships brought Keltol and Ibcres"^ 
apparently from tlie Iberian peninsula^ Again^ about 540 
B.C.» when ihc second great wave o[ K-immerians settled 
in the middle Rhine valley and northern Caul, pushing 
the Goidelic Kimmerians across the Seine as far as the 
Loire River, there must have been further dislodgment 
of Keltic tribes in central GauL Some of these also may 
have reached Iberia, 

Like the Kimmerians who invaded central and northern 
Gaul and the Kelts who invaded Greece and Italy, the 
Keltic hosts that overran Iberia largely adopted the lan- 
gaijge and customs of the indigenous inhabitants. The 
degree to which the native language and customs are 
m^ibed by newxomers in such instances depends upon 
the relative numbers of the portions of tlie populaiiott* 
the cultural level of the native peopIe> and i^arious in- 
tangible elements. 


5* Advance of the Turanian Fintis^ Bnt* 

garianSf Hvngariam^ Huns^ and Issedones, The ancient 
habitation of die Finns^ a peaceful Ugrian people^ was die 
territory in central Asia north of the Sayan MountainSp 
between Lake Baikal and the headwaters of the Yeniseip 
Obip and Irtish RiversA^^ This territory, which Herodotus 
seems to have included in Europe> was rich in gold.^^® 
silver^ and copper, as since has been proved. The Finns 
were producers of these metals^ chiefly in the present 
provinces oE Sayan and Kolyvan. Theyp too, were responsi- 
bJe for the numerous tumuli, with their gold and silver 
objects and copper utcnsils,ia 3 discovered in that region 
and westward across Siberia to their later habitation on 
the slopes of the Ural Mountains as far as the upper Volga 
Ri%er. None of Uiese tumuli has been found in die 
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Ukraine^ where the Nordic nations lived. Repeated refer¬ 
ence to the metal-working culture of die Tsdtudes (Finns) 
in die Altai Monntains is found in their songs of the 
Kalewala. They used paintings or eHigics of griRins^** 
in an endeavor to scare raiders away from their mining 
opetationSp as the figures of griffins were common in die 
ornamentation of objects in Scjihia.^sS' But, whatever 
effect diey may have had on superstitions UgrianSp they 
evidently failed to keep away the Mongolian Arimaspians 
(Huns)p foFp as related by Herodotusp^^^ the latter took 
the gold by violence in disregard of the grillins.i^^ 

On their north were oUier unwarlike Ugrian tribes, 
the Hyperboreans of HerodotuSpias whose territory extend¬ 
ed northward to the (Arctic) sea and who, of all the 
nations of this region, were not continually engaged in 
war with their neighbors. They were the ancestors of the 
present Lapps, Samoyeds, and related peoples along the 
Arctic Circled 39 

On their soudi, in the valleys lying in and between die 
Sayan and Altai Mountains^ iiv^ the Mongolian tribe 
later known as the Huns, who then were emerging upon 
the foothills of Senupalatinsk. They were the aforesaid 
Arimaspians of Herodotus.i^o ^ hardy and warlike people 
who took the gold of the Finns, Regarding these and other 
peoples of this region, Kcrodoiusi^i relira chiefly on the 
facts in the poem Arimaspeia written by AtisteaSp an 
eminent Grecian born about 600 of a noble family 
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of Proconncsus (now Marmora Island), a colony of Mile- 
tus in Uic Propontis (present Sea of Marmora), He lived 
at tlie lime of King Cyrus of Persia and King Croesus of 
Lydia. His poem also was k.no\%'n u> Pliny and Aulus 
Gcllius. Upon separation of the facts and the fables of 
this poem, the statements of fact used here are found to 
agree with similar writings of others and witfr later 
historical data. 

Apparently as early as 1500 B.C. or before* certain 
Turkic tribes from issedon (Eastern Turhistaii) trad moved 
around the easterly end of the Tien Shan and then norilt- 
westward through Zungaria to die plains of Semipalatinsk. 
above the ridge north of Lake Balkhash. This course 
enabled them to avoid conflict with the Nordic tribes in 
Get^,i '*3 but it took them into territory inhabited by less 
warlike Ugrian peoples. They ultimately amalgamated 
with those inhabitants, producing the composite peoples 
knoivn to later history as the Bolgarians and the Magyars 
(or Hungarians}.!-*'* These nvo nations were the Jyreae 
and die Ar^ppei of Herodotus.**®.*-*® They lived then 
east of the foot of the Ural Mountains and west of the 
Altai Mountains in Semipalatinsk respectively.**" The 
Argippei were reported to be a mixed nation tliat used 
seven languages,**® doubtless because of alliances with 
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various Ugrian iribes over which tliey held sway, since 
we are told by Herodotus that tlietr neighbors applied 
to diem in matters of private controversy and whoso* 
ever sought an asylum among them was secure from 
injury*^^o 

Concerning the Isscdones, the Greeks seem to have known 
but few particulars. While retaining many of the crude 
and harsh customs of other ancient peoples, they had 
descended from the cultural leaders of primitive times 
in the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkistan and tiad the 
advantage of a remnant of the cumulative Turkic culture 
developed successively by their earlier kin, the Pre-Sumer¬ 
ians, Sumerians, and Hittites. Their chief habitation 
was still in Eastern Turkistan. at the end of trade routes 
from Mesopotamia and western, Scythia.^®'® W'hence some 
of the tribes had moved westward through the mountains 
of Kashgaria to the foothills of Western Turkistan, as 
noted by Herodotus. Pliny, and Ptolemy. Silk and other 
articles from China were transported over the ancient 
caravan routes through Kashgaria to the southwest and 
the west. 

All of the Nordic nations except the Massagetae and 
the Sakae by this time had emigrated westward around 
the northerly end of the Caspian Sea to Europe. These 
two nations, still in Getd,’®! thus ivere bounded on the 
north by the aforesaid Turanian nations above the Siberian 
ridge and on the south by other Turanian Isscdones in¬ 
habiting chiefly the mountains of Kashgaria.iss The Isse- 
dones who still remained in the Tarim basin^ss were 
knoivn later as Pugiires or Oigiirs and their high cul¬ 
tural level was recognized by the Chinese many centuries 
afienvard. 

Herodotusis* took special notice of available in forma¬ 
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tton regarding national social customs of the Tssedones, 
particularly their recognition o£ equitable principles, say¬ 
ing that they venerated the principles justice and 
allcwed their women to enjoy authorily with the 

men. Obviously, well-developed legal principles could 
not have existed in a minor social ettvlronmenc, which 
demonstrates that the Issedones ivere the inheritors of an 
antecedent superior culture. Some of the practices attributed 
to the Issedones by Ilerodotustss may be treated as fabu- 
lotis along rvith other bntastic items that appear from time 
to time in his history. Nonetheless, in this atmosphere 
of notable culture and refinement, we have convincing evi¬ 
dence of the origin of the legal principle of the Conjugal 
Community among the Pre-Sumerians or Sumerians, who 
were racial antecessors of the Issedones in the Tarim Basin. 
With other ideas and customs, it was taken by the Sum¬ 
erians from the Tarim basin to Mesopotamia, whence it 
subsequently became incorporated in the Amorlte code 
of King Hammurabi of Babylonia about sioo B.C. In 
modified form, it ultimately reached western Europe and 
finally America chiefly through the Visigoths of Spain.* 
Tliat the Issedones believed the earth to be spherical 
is clear from statements by Herodotus, who disdained 
such beliefs. He asserts that*67 “The ocean, they say, 
commencing at the east flows all around the earth: this, 
however, they affirm without proving it,” Again,*6® "They 
pretend, without the smallest reason or probability, that 
the ocean encompasses the earth”. This is additional evi¬ 
dence of their advanced culture. The concept of the earth 
as a globe thus arose in central Asia long prior to the 
time of Pythagoras and was adopted by him. Herodotus' 
knoivledgc of the northern (Arctic) sea also was obtained 
from the Issedones through Aristeas' pocm.*6s The exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the Issedones u further evidenced by 
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Herodotus' reluctant report of their information re¬ 
garding the Hyperboreans, who bordered on the Arctic,i®* 
w'hen he says^^t that *?Jeitlier the Scythians nor any of 
the neighboring people, the Issedones alone expetitedt 
have any krtowledge of those Siberian Ugrian tribes, and 
indeed what they [the Issedones] say merits but little atten¬ 
tion.” The antecedent culture of the Oigurs, descendants 
of the Issedones, was known to the Chinese, to whom 
the Oigurs were known as die Eluths. They provided the 
Nfoguts with their learning and science, and their alpha¬ 
bet was so much better than that of the Chinese that it 
was used instead. They were the most learned people of the 
time, and Genghis Khan and his successors regularly em¬ 
ployed them as secretaries. This additional array of 
facts leaves no reasonable doubt that the origin of Neo¬ 
lithic civiliTatton was among the Turkic tribes of an¬ 
tiquity, first in Tibet and later in Eastern and Western 
Turkistan. 

The civilization of the Oigurs, or Eluths, continued 
on a relatively high level down to modern times. During 
a period of oppression early in the ijth century, they 
appealed to Genghis Klian for protection, which led to 
his invasion of Turkistan. The Chinese defeat of tire 
Eluths in the iSth century is a prominent feature of the 
former’s military history. All of Eastern Turkistan ulti¬ 
mately was subjugated and became a part of the Chinese 
empire in the ipth century. Since the civilization of the 
Turks in Eastern Turkistan antedated that of the Chinese, 
it is clear that the Chinese as well as the people of the 
west trace their Neolithic cultural origin to a single 
fountainhead in this region. Carrying this thought still 
further, since the earliest Turks migrated or were driven 
by the Nordics from the highlands of svestem Tibet 
down to the Tarim basin about 14.000 years ago, it is 
not unreasonable to infer that the rudiments of their 
culture evolved on that plateau and that its flowering 
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occurred in the Tarim basin, which became the center 
of diffusion to the peoples of the west and of the east. 
M. Souciet, in his Observations Mathematical, Astro¬ 
nomical^ etc., page 146. quoted in Astlcy's CoUection 
(iv. 416), says that the miting charadcrs used by the 
Eluths Tsvere the same as those used in Tibetp where they 
were denominated Taiigusian. While the Turks apparent¬ 
ly descended from a tribe of the Min race that moved 
up the Yangtse River to eastern Tibet, the Mongo!ians> 
who noiv dominate the highland, originated in the Tun- 
gu5 division of that race who ascended the Hwang River 
in the northeast. 

Incessant pressure by the Huns (Arimaspians) on the 
east forced the Finns by 650 to migrate westward 

to the central Ural Mountains (as far as the Yama River), 
on both slopes of which range most of them Jived for over 
155^ years, Howev^er, one band, the later Aestii (Esto¬ 
nians), broke away and finally settled on the Baltic shore 
prior 10 the Christian era. This was the first intrusion of 
Turanians in European Russia. There along the Urals oc¬ 
curred the transition In Finnic culture from the Bronze Age 
through the so<a 11 cd Tschudish Iron Age to and through 
the unbroken Finno-Ugrian Iron Age. The community 
of style of the painted and engraved figures found in the 
territory north of the Altai Mountains, in western Siberia, 
and In the central Ural region verifies this migration from 
a distinctly Asiatic and Siberian source.^ The habita¬ 
tion of the Finns along the lower Irtish River from 
(Omsk to Tobolsk) and the central Ural ^Toiintains^^s 
was the center of the ancient country of Tagog and Magog, 
according to the geographies of Fdrisi, Ibn al Wardi, and 
other ancient writers, ivho placed it north of the Turkic 
peoples arouud the southern end of the Urals. The region 
is said to contain the remains of numerous cities and 
towns, ditches, ramparts, sepulchers, etc., which are sng- 
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gestive o£ Lhe early culture that tlie Finns brouglit from 
the northern slopes oi tJte Sayan Mountains. The many 
analogies in the primitive Aryan and Ural-Altaic (Finnic) 
languages arose from personal contact^ since tribes of 
both races for many centuries inhabited the cold and 
bleak north from the upper reaches of the IrtUh River 
to die Volgu RiveFp within short distances of each other 
tlirough die forests. 

During the same period (650-635 B.C.)* tlie Huns ^adu- 
ally pressed the Argippei (Hungarians)^ known to Pliny^^® 
and Pomponius MeJai^^ as Uie Armiphaei^ upon the 
lyreae (Bolgarians), known to Pliny^^®^ and Mela^*!^ as 
the Turcfle. This pressure also pushed the Getic nation 
westward upon the KimmerianSp who in part were driven 
from the Ukraine^'^o while the remainder became sub¬ 
jects of the Getae when they took possession of that 
territory, as later recounted. Several centuries afterward, 
the lyxcae ivere driven by the Argippei across the base 
of the Ural Mountains* when they expelled the Thyssa- 
getae from and took possession of the western slope 
be ween the present towns of Orenburg and Ufa. There 
they established the kingdom of Great Bolgary. The 
Urals were known to Pliny and Mela as the Riphaean 
MounLTins. The Thyssagetae (Alani) then moved south- 
tvard along tlic Volga and Don Rivera* ivhere they arc 
known to have 1 iv(Si when the H u na approached the 
Ural River on their later invasion of the west about A.D. 
372 375* The historic effect of tlic latter event is dis¬ 
cussed in anoUier place. The present Kalmucks of Mon¬ 
golia p Siberbp and Russia undoubtedly descended from 
those Mongolians to ivhich the ancient Huna belonged. 
Although of small stature, the Huns were noted as fear¬ 
less horsemen and fierce warriors and precisely the same 
can be said of the Kalmucks* Another name for the 
Argippeip w'ho moved to the territory vacated by the 
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Iyrcae> may have been that o£ the Ablai, whose name was 
given to that part of the steppe southwest of tlie Irtish. 
Finallyp as these people were pushed across tilt Ural range, 
the lyrcae took possession of the region between die lower 
Volga and Don north of the Thyssagetaet where they 
reestahJished their Great Bolgartan kingdom^ and die 
Argippei look the region between Orenburg and Ufa 
and establislied the Hungarian nation there. The latter 
people (the later Magyars) migrated to central Europe 
iate in the gth century of the Christian era, while the 
kingdom of Great Bolgaryp even after a tribe broke away 
late in the 7ih century' and settled in central Europe^ 
endured until the igih century. Descendants of the latter 
BolgHT^ today are known as Tatars (dark-complexioned 
Khazarsp who adopted Judaism about 730)- 
In addition to Herodotus" remarks regarding the Argip- 
pei or Hungarians^ PHny^T^ and Melai^s made certain in¬ 
teresting comments. They (called the Arimphaei) lived in 
the forests and used berries largely for fo^. Tliey were 
scanty of beard. They were courteous in manner and were 
held inviolable by their neighbors, who left them and the 
people who took refuge trith them undisturbed. Some oE 
the historians of AlexandertTa highly commended the Abii 
(Ablai)p^^^ believed to have been anotJier name for the 
Argippei^ for their justice and forbearance, for which 
they seem to have been celebrated far and wide. They did 
not engage in warfare except when compelled to do SO- 
They had commercial relations with the Greeks on the 
Black Sea.^^^ This notice oE both the prowess and the 
fairness of rule of this Tutkic-Ugrian nalion should be 
considered in the light of what has been said here several 
times regarding the evident high culture of the primitive 
people of Issedon, from whom die Magyars in part de¬ 
scended. 
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Shortly a[ter A.D- 700> because of the irruption of 
Turanian hordes (the Tatars and others) in western 
Siberia and eastern Russia, die Einns were dislodged 
from their abo^'e-described abode. The main body of 
the F'inns (the Suomi) moved westward to dieir present 
territory of Karelia^ Finland^ and nearby regions. The 
Finnic nation originally included the Estonians and the 
Karelians* TJie Syryeninns, V^otiaks, Obi Ostiaks^ Bash¬ 
kirs* and Permiaks oE Russia also are branches of the 
Finnic race. Generally* they all are rather blond be- 
cause oE their long liEe in die far north, but in some 
instances are conspicuous by their red hair, notably the 
Votiaks.i^® The Mordvinians and Chcremisses on the 
Volga River are related to the BolgarLiris, and apparently 
the Voguls and tiie Ostiaks east of die Volga are related 
to the H ungari a ns. 

In the 12th century, Finland was conquer^ by die 
Swedish King Eric IX* l>etter know^n as Saint Eric. Christi¬ 
anity was brotight to the Finns by Henry, Bishop of Upp- 
sala, Sweden* now their special patron, Tlieir country long 
was the scene of conflict between Sweden and Russia, 
and in 1809 the ivhole territory was absorbed in die Rus^ 
sian empire. During all of tliis long subjection, a code 
of "fundamental la^vs", sacred to die masses, simdved and 
because oE it Finland was accorded a Constitution when 
other parts of the Claris realm ^vere denied even the merest 
shadmv of selbgovemment* Tliroughout these centuries 
the Finns received a marked strain of Sw^edish Iilood and 
the Karelians and Estonians received a Slavic strain. The 
Estonians also have absorbed considerable LcitoTithu- 
anian (Kimmeric) blood. These differences oE blocxi mix¬ 
ture among the various Finnic divisions as w^ell as lack of 
contiguity have resulted in differences of national feeh 
ing and a.spiration. In consequence o£ World W^ar I and 
the Russian revolution, the Finnic republic was established 
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on June 17, 1919, In modem times the Finns have re¬ 
ceived consistent recognition for their hardiness, per¬ 
sistency, and good government. They possess an honored 
position in the family of modern nations. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, they suffered a reduction of territory by the a^essive 
attitude of the Soviet Union toward the end of ’World 
War IL 

In .^.D. 679, a tribe of the Bolgars, fierce and barbarous 
horsctnen, appeared on the banks of the Pruih, crossed ilie 
Danube, and, after subjugating the Slavic inhabitants of 
Moesia, advanced to the gates of Constantinople. They 
were ceded the province of Moesia and during the next 
two centuries gradually became submerged in the Slavic 
population. Like the Franks in Caul, the B-olgars gave 
their name and political organization to the^ more civil¬ 
ized race that they conquered, hut adopted its language, 
customs, and local institutions, so that now scarcely a 
trace of the Turkic-Ugrian element is to be found in the 
ButgariH^n speech. This complete assimilation of a con¬ 
quering race has many parallels in history.'^'^ The Hun¬ 
garian nation invaded and settled in southern Europe 
in 895, likewise superimposing itself on a mixed popula¬ 
tion caused by the overrunning of that area by Slavs 
several centuries earlier. The name of Nfagyar used by 
them at that time may have been that of an ancient 
deified leader. 

Concurrently with the above migrations, various Ugrian 
tribes moved westward across northern Siberia and Russia, 
as tlie condition of the tundra afforded them passage. 
Among them were the Lapps, Samoyeds, and others. The 
Ugrians appear to have shunned the open steppes and to 
have spread widely througli die wooded country', especially 
on the banks of lakes and rivers. Physically, they vary con¬ 
siderably. Generally, they arc of short or medial stature, 
somewhat squat and stockily built, mesoccphalous or brachy- 
cephalous. with grayish or olive-colored skin, gray or blue 
eves, light or red hair, and scanty beard. They are de¬ 
ficient in energy, sloiv, lethargic, taciturn, and melancholy, 
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but industrious, patient, and CaichEul. Conservative and 
unprogresstve, liiey are distrustful of strangers, but, is'hen 
this suspicion is allayed, they are kindly and hospitable. 
They tlius reflect pTimitive evolution in the northeastern 
Tibetan highlands and long subsequent life in the cold 
and bleak north. As a rule, tliey reveal slow progress in 
civilization, largely because of their harsh envirotunent. 
Some divisions have remained stationary or even have 
retrogressed. The marked progress of the Estonians, Finns, 
Bolgarians, and Hungarians is attributable to better cli¬ 
matic environment or the infusion of more aggressive 
racial strains. Despite outside influences, the Estonians and 
Finns have retained die agglutinative language of their 
Turanian ancestors in the Lake Baikal region. 

Now, we shall resume consideration of the activities 
and migrations of the Nordic Aryans of western Scythia 
(Ukrainia and eastward), beginniog with the Kimmerian 
nation because of its invasions of the south and finally its 
overthrotv and widespread dispersion to various other 
regions of Europe, 
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CHAPTER V 


DISPERSION OF KIMMERIANS AND OTHERS 

1. Commercial Expansion of In consequence 

of the invasion of southeni Greece by the Dorians about 
1180 B.C. and of later Doric incursions tn the Aegean 
Islands, thousands of Achaeam and lonians emigrat^ 
across the Aegean Sea to the coastal region of Anatolia, 
where the fires of a brilliant culture w’ere relighted on a 
new altar. The la cities there established by the Ionian 
immigrants ultimately were confederated into the lom^ 
nation of historic times. By the subsequent Kimmeric in¬ 
vasions of the Anatolian tnainland, these Greeks gained 
knowledge of the character of the people residing north 
of the Black Sea and of the possibilities of commercial 
relations with them. Many of the Rimmerians settled in 
various Ionian cities and established commercial houses 
themselves or encouraged Greeks to do so. But, whatever 
the contributing causes, it is certain that Miletus, in Ionia, 
a colony of Athens.t took the lead in developing com¬ 
merce across the Black Sea, exchanging manufactured com¬ 
modities for agricultural products. Thtis, at the time of 
the Persian conquest she was far ahead of any other 
Grecian city in wealth and population. The last part of 

the 8th and first half of the 7th cemurtes B.C. was a 

period of great activity in the establishment of Greek 
colonies in the north. By 650 B.C. upwards of 80 such 

colonies in the Black Sea region acknowledged Miletus 

as their mother city. 

While her trade extended from Gibraltar on the west 
to the interior of .Anatolia on the east, more especially did 
she seek and win a large share of the Black Sea trade 
with the Kimraerians. whose country was agricultural in 
nature. In fact, the Black Sea commerce was the greatest 
source of wealth of all the Ionian cities, and, in thus 
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aggressively turning her attention chiefly to the north, 
Miletus succeeded in monopolizing it through her col¬ 
onies. These outposts, which w'ere mostly on the Hellespont, 
Propontis, and Black Sea coasts, included Sinope,^ on the 
southerly shore of the Black. Sea (the terminus of a great 
caravan route from tlie Euphrates River through Picria), 
Odessus (now Varna) on the west coast, ports at the 
mouth of the Ister (Danube) and TyTes (Dniester) Rivers, 
Olbia at the confluence of the Hypanis (Bug) and Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper) Rivers, Pantikopion (now Kertch) in 
the (Crimea, and others at the mouth of the Tanais (Don) 
River, Many of these colonists, such as the Istrians, Ty- 
ritae, and Olbiopolitae, are alluded to by Herodotus.^ 
The port of Olbia was the center of alt hfilesian com- 
meicial activities in Scythia. Far to the northeast, beoreen 
the Tanais and Oarus (Volga) Rivers, in the territory of 
the Budini, there were husbandmen or cattlemen of Greek 
origin, named the Geloni. They had been expelled from 
tlie towms on the Black Sea coasts and took refuge among 
the Budini, where they erected temples in the Grecian 
manner to Grecian deities.'* * The Budini themselves were 
a Votiak tribe s and probably had branched from the Fin¬ 
nic Slock. They had red hair and blue eyes. 

These facts are borne out by the discovery at Olbia of 
Milesian pottery of the 7th century B.C. That city stood 
at the head of trade routes leading far to the northeast* 
and for a long time enjoyed friendly relations with her 
Kimmeric neighbors in Scythia, through tvhom her wares 
penetrated far inland.'* After (>34 B. C,, when a part of the 
Kimmerian nation was driven out of the Ukraine by the 
Getae (Goths) and the others made subjects, there was a 
change in the dominant population, ivhich interrupted 
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dlls commerce, and the north coast cities were hard pressed 
to defend themselves against the new barbarians. But, by 
establishing Greek agricultural colonies or by encouraging 
local peoples in the production of grain products,^ OIbia 
regained her influence® and continued her active existence 
until about 50 B.C., when she was entirely destroyed by 
the Getac and lay t^aste for many years. 

Miletus reared sheep and made fine clothing and car¬ 
pets from tlieir wool. She exported wine and manufactured 
cloth into southern Russia (Scythia), and her colonies on 
the nordicrly shore oE the Black Sea drew from diat region 
grain, skins, hides, wool, and slaves in <^change.“ The 
most important commodity was grain, as it is today. The 
nordi supplied food to Alhens, Corinth, and many o^en 
Grecian towns,t2 whose territory failed to yield sufficient 
sustenance for their numerous inhabitants.rs Another im¬ 
portant article of commerce was amber. This commodity 
was then and still is mined on the Baltic Coast in East 
Prussia, It moved over the trade route by the Vistula 
River and across the Ukraine to the Milesian ports on the 
Black Sea, whence it was transported southward to the 
Mediterranean consuming points.^ 

Commercial relations of this magnitude inevitably re¬ 
sulted in the simultaneous transmission of Grecian and 
w'estem Asiatic culture to the inliabitants of the Ukraine. 
The cultural influence of Afiletus on the Kimmerians had 
untold effect in developing the later civiliiation of north¬ 
ern Gaul and the British Isles. Their young men ’were 
sent to Miletus for education and training at the behest 
of Rimmerians residing in that city. Miletus constantly 
had to defend herself and her dependent settlements from 
the Lydiansis and other peoples, and young Kimmerians 
gained efficient military training and other advantages in 
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ilie service of Ute MLlesiaDs. This was ihe channel by which 
the use of itou passed from the Aegean basin to the Kim* 
meric nation whicli transmitted it to norUicrn and north* 
w'cstcm Europe upon tlie dispersion westward of a part 
of tliat nation by the Getac in G34 B.C. We shall review 
later tlie manner of diffusion of this southern culture 
over northwestern Europe by these Nordic nations. 


s. Defeat and Dispersion of the Kimmerians. About 
G40 B>C.» a powerful tribe of Mongolians, the aforemen¬ 
tioned Aritnaspians of Herodotus, a vigorous people, later 
known to history as the Huns, emerged from the foothills 
of tlie Altai Mountains. On the plains of SemipaJatinsk 
they encountered and pressed westward the Turko-Ugrian 
nations of the Argippei (Bolgarians) and lyrcae (Hun¬ 
garians)^^ and various other Ugrians, including the Finns. 
This pressure on the Argeppei and lyrcae forced the Mas- 
sagetae southward toward Dahestan and Bactria and the 
Tbyssagetae northwestward to tlie westerly side of the 
Ural Mountains. The last-named tribe centered on the 
Orenburg district and die lyrcae lay opposite diem on the 
easterly side of the mountains. Subsequently, when die 
lyrcae passed to die westerly base of die mountains, the 
Thyssagetae moved to die Volga River, pushing the 
central Scythians (the Geiae or later-knotvn Godis) west¬ 
ward across die Ural, Volga, and Don (or Tanais) Rivets^B 
upon the Kimmerians, who for more dian a miHennium had 
possessed die Ukrainian basin.i® Meanwhile, the Kim- 
merian nation had been weakened by the departure of its 
southernmost tribe (the Treres), W’hicli overran Lydia, in 
Asia Minor. Knowledge of its absence doubtless had 
reached the Cetae. 

In an epochal war, culminating in 634 B,C., the Getic 
Scytliians gained an ovenvhelming victory and took, die 
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Ukraine. The major poriion of the Kimmeriam wa5 dis¬ 
persed in various directions*2<> as told later, ivhich 
created an untold inRucncc on the civiliration of western 
Europe. The widespread effects of this great dispersion 
have scarcely been considered by historians. It meant the 
annilijiation (for tlte time being) of an important nation 
and the rise of another, tlie Getae, in its place —the 
third Nordic nation successively to occupy the Ukraine 
It he bread basket of Europe). 

The Rimmerians were scattered in the major part only. 
One large division, known as the Skoloti, thus named 
for its leader and comprising the more elderly and 
property-owning and ruling caste,^! was made a subject' 
group of die conquerors and was confined to an area on the 
easterly side of the lower Borysthenes (Dnieper) River* as is 
described by Herodotus.s^^ Along with the Geiae* diey were 
known to die Creeks generally as Scythians and \tfcre the 
husbandmen or plowing Scythians.^3 The Getae dius im¬ 
posed their name and dieir yoke on all the populace that 
remained on die Euxine steppes, but their arrival did not 
change the basic type of die population as a whole, Tvhich 
continued to be Nordic Aryan.--* 

One tribe of Kimmerians, the Tauri^ either fled to or 
remained among the mountains of the Krimean peninsula, 
where they ivere surrounded by the Milesian colonics of 
the Greeks and apparently were not molested further by 
the conquerors ,£5 They seem to have continued an ap 
proximately independent status.sa In consequence of their 
isolation, they practised the peculiar and barbaric customs 
described by Herodotus.^T When the Skoloti ultimately 
broke away from the dominance of the Getae in 34» B.C., 
the Tauri on this peninsula were not organired or pre* 
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pared to do likewise, for about the end of the 2 nd century 
B-C. they were dependent allies of the Gctic King Sci- 
lurus. That the Tauri 'were a Kimmcric people is indicated 
by the fact that an ancient Krimean city named Carcinitis 
had the Kymric Ctier as iis first syllable. 

The larger division o£ dispersed Kimmerians separated 
and ivere pursued by the victors in four different directions. 
Some went eastward along the shores of the Black Sea and 
by-passed the Caucasus range into Asia,^^ svhere they were 
know'n to the Assyrians as the Gimirratj^o the remnant of 
the southerly tribe of the Treres w'ent southward along the 
westerly shore of the Black Sea and through Tlirace into 
Anatoli a, 31 where they rejoined their congeners in Lydia: 
and some fled soutliwestward to the Dalmatian ctMst.s^ The 
largest aggregation hastened directly westward, followed by 
a large army of tJie Getae as far as the Vistula basin.^s 
where the latter stopped for two reasons: (i) they had 
driven their foe into the territory of the Suebians, there 
leaving them to their fate, and ( 2 ) tliey were enamored of 
the rich Ukrainian region as a netv habitation, which they 
desired to retain. Tltereupon, they reestablished their entire 
nation on this land, settling on both sides of the Dnieper 
River,s< north of the Black Sea. Enclosed betw'cen them 
and that body of tvater Tvere the Kimmerian Skoloti. who 
had failed to escape and remained subjects of the Getae 
for three centuries. TJiereaftcr, the Getae were repre¬ 
sented in ancient tvritings as the “Scythians/* as the 
Suebians and the Kimmerians had been called before them 
and as the Sarmations w-ere designated subsequently.^^ 

We shall follots' separately these dispersed divisions of 
defeated Kimmerians to their respective havens, svhere each 
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later exercised important cuUiiral influence 3e All oE them 
(including the subsequent Goidels of the wests'-) com¬ 
prised the younger and more vigorous members of 

the nation, having been chiefly the defeated soldiery and 
their families but the less advanced portion of the popu¬ 
lation. They were among the tallest people of the wotldt 
as is indicated by the effect oE this strain in increas¬ 
ing the average statute of the populace with which they 
later commingled on the Dalmatian coast and in Ireland 
and Scotland. 

The sizeable division (the Skoloii) tliat remained behind 
as subjects o£ the Getae^s apparently represented tire older 
and more settled members of die Kimmerian natioup who 
preferred to continue their life on their rich lands and 
lake their chances with the conquerorsK^t The "enslave¬ 
ment" oE defeated peoples by northern nations seems to 
have been far less severe than it vvas among southern na¬ 
tions. "Subjection" to the conquerors, widi the privilege 
largely of following their own laws and customs, more 
frequently was the rule in the north.^o This clearly was 
tlie situation with respect to these Skolotic KimmerianSp 
as is attested by their later influence on the civilkatiou 
of ivestem Europe. 

The aforementioned southwesterly movement oE the 
Huns on dte Kirghiz steppe also pressed tlic Turkic Issc- 
dones down upon the Nordic Sakae^ in Western Turkis^ 
tan* impelling them toward the south and the oast, where 
they settled in Sogdiana and Ferghana, The very import¬ 
ant part played by the Massagetae and the Sakae in later 
Asiatic history^ will be narrated in a subseqttent ciiapter. 

The approximate period oE strife in the Ukraine 
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(Scythia) from 640 to 634 C., before the Getae finally 

overcame die KimmerlanSp U indicated by the prophecies 
of Zepbaniah^ which u'ere uttered about the year 639 
B.C.. according to a prominent Jewish rabbi of Wash¬ 
ington. Widespread t^^rfare in the barbaric north usually 
followed by destructive raids in the civilized regions 
of the south by bands of one or both participants. Informa¬ 
tion of this strife had spread to the south and the prophet 
apprehended that desolation in the Biblical region would 
follotv decisive action in the norths History discloses that 
his fears ivere realized (see Ezekiel 38 et seq~)j as re¬ 
viewed in die next sect ion j but the subs^uent 28-year 
domination of western Asia by the Getic invaders (634- 
606 B.C,) bore immeasurable fruit later in the enhance¬ 
ment of culture m western Europe. 


3^ Getic Pursuii of Kimmerians through the Caucasus, 
We now approach an historical event of stupendous but 
still untold influence on the advancement of civilization in 
western Europe; namely, the manner of acquisition by the 
victorious Cetae of Babylonian, Assjrian. and o^er west¬ 
ern Asiatic culture in consequence of the pursuit by one 
of their armies (under Idanthtysiis of the dispersed 
Kimmerians who entered western Asia around the w^t- 
erly end of the Caucasus hfountains. Through their sub- 
jeetSH die Kimmcric Skolotip this culture subsequently was 
transmitted to western Europe by the method explained 
later. 

According to Herodotus,^^ these Kimmerians in 634 
B-C, fled souihward to Asia along the northerly and 
easterly shores of die Black. Sea and dience turned w«i- 
ivard along its soudierly shores as far as tlie lands of d>c 
Milesian colony of the Mossynocci at Sinopei'*^ east o! 
w'hich they took, refuge. Their tribal name became that 
of Amazon and their capital was called Themisc^ra, on 
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the Thermodon River,^* Their settlement at this location 
is additional evidence of the close relations that long 
had existed between the Greeks of Miletus and the Kim* 
merian nation of the Ukraine, 

By turning westward toward Sinope, this band of Kim* 
merians was missed by its pursuers, who had taken a 
longer route toward the cast, through either the defiles 
of Derbend or the Dartel Pass in the Caucasus Mountains, 
to northern Media. There they encountered not only prim¬ 
itive peoples but also the looo-year old Kimmeric nation 
of Medians,<s whom they defeated and some of whom they 
took as prisoners. The subsequent exploits of these Getae 
in western Asia are portray^ by the following excerpts 
from other writings: 

Further developments [by the Medians] were arrested 
by the Scythian invasion described by Herodotus. We 
know from Zephaniah and Jeremiah that these north¬ 
ern barbarians in 6*6 B.C. overran and harried Syria 
and Palestine . , 

Cyaxares, king of Media, reigned, according to He¬ 
rodotus, forty years, . , . he renewed the war against 
the Assyrians, , . , but was . . . attacked by a great 
Scythian army under Madyes, son of Protothyes, which 
had come from the northern shores of the Black Sea 
in pursuit of tlie Kimmerians. After their victory over 
Cyaxares, the Scythians conquered and wasted the 
tvhole of western Asia and ruled twenty-eight years, ., . 
it is probable that tliis invasion was the principal 
cause of the downfalL of the Assyrian empire. After 
the destruction of the Scythians, Cyaxares regained 
die supremacy, reneived his attack on Assyria, , , 
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. . . In 60S B.C. Cyaxare} captured and destroyed 
Nineveh and the other Assyrian cities . . . To the east 
the Median empire extended far over Iran, even the 
Persian owning its stvay. , , .*8 

^Vith these inroads of the Kimmerians and Scyth- 
ians [Geiae] we must doubtless connect the great 
ethnographical revolution in the north of anterior 
Asia . , . 

During the period oE a8 years (654 to 606 B.C.) in which 
these Getae dominated western Asia, tliey, as well as the 
Kim meric Treres {the Danes) who wiihdrcw <9 from Lydia 
upon cite approach of the victorious Getic army in 606 
B.C., as related by Alyattes, appropriated and carried 
back to the Ukraine and to western Europe respectively 
a vast knowledge oE Babylonian, Assyrian, and Grecian 
culture. It included the code oE Hammurabi, the great 
Amoiitic king of Babylonia, which had been promulgated 
about SI00 B.C. Numerous Getic expeditionary bands 
traveled back and forth between the south and their north¬ 
ern homeland during this period, as the Kimmerii fre- 
queutly had done before them. By this means, the spoils of 
war, coins of Lydia, and other treasures of the conquered 
peoples were transported northward, while the learned 
Getae interested themselves in the habits, customs, laws, 
arts, and science oE the ancient civilizations oE the south. 
Ample proof of iliese actjuisitions exist, primarily the fact 
that the Getae of Scythia are recognized by historians as 
having been far more civilized than the Suebian tribes on 
their west or the peoples on tlieir east.®" More of these 
circumstances appear later. 

But these conquerors could not withstand indefinitely 
the effects of their contact with and lack of Testraini in 
a wholly different and in many respects a superior environ- 
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rn^intp Ear from their homes and families, under lower moral 
conditionSpSi and in a wanner climate tlian that to which 
they had been accustomed. The older and abler men 
gradually relumed to their families in the north and their 
places in the southern army were taken by younger and 
less-disciplined meOp who gave way to licentiousness and 
piIIage .^2 Iji consequencep their military efficiency dim- 
in is lied, they weakened as an armed force, and finally 
they were repelled and dispersed by CyaxareSp^s where¬ 
upon they retreated homeward. 

This story is only one of many similar pages in the 
military history of the world, more particularly of north* 
ern armies detained long in warmer climes. When the 
remnants of tJiis Getic army returned to the UkrainCp^* 
where that nation had supplanted the rule of the Kim- 
meriansp they were a sadder but wiser people for their 
Tvonderful adventure in the south. But, on their return, 
they found it necessary first to overcome a revolt of their 
siibjectSp the Skolotic Kimmerians, which is described by 
Herodotus.^® 

Altogether, this expedition had provided the Getae with 
an abundance of political, theological philosophical legal, 
and economic knowledge from the older dvilizatioiis of 
tile south. Centuries later, it was to exert marvelous 
effect, through themselves and their Kimmerlan subjects, 
on the relatively crude society of western Europe and to 
diffuse to that region of the world the culture of western 
Asia. 

This route of the transmission of culture from east to 
west, apparently not notably considered hitherto, h de¬ 
serving of more comprehensive and intensive investigation 
by scholars. It is discussed further here in connection with 
later movemenis of the Skolotic Kimmerians, who broke 
away from the Getae In 342 B.C., and of the Getae (or 
Goths, a name that arose later)* 
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4. Kimmeric Dispersion Through Thmc 4 S. (a) The 
L<iter Goidets ^nd Danes, The Rimmeriaris (later Goj- 
dels) who escaped southi vest ward then continued westward 
across Europe through Thrace and the Danubian basin* 
as recounted subsequently. The members of the southern- 
most tribe, the Treres,^® who had remained behind north 
of the lower Danube, then hasicncd across the Hellcsponi 
and rejoined their congeners w^ho had invaded Lydia 
a few years earlicr.s^ Tlic southern Geiic army, which 
crossed the Caucasus in pursuit of a division of the foe* 
missed the latter and ravaged the Near East for a8 years, as 
stated. The later epical migration of the whole tribe of 
Treres (the later Danes) from Lydia to the mouth of 
the Elbe River, in northtvesem Europe* under their re¬ 
nowned leader Odin, is also narrated in a later section. 

(b) and Monienegrins. A portion of the shat* 

tcred Albanian tribe of the Kimmerian nation turned 
south west ward from Scythia along the age-old caravan 
route that led across the Balkan regionp through tenritory 
inhabited by Kelts,^8 lo the Adriatic Sea.®^ Tliis group, 
later known as the settled near the Dalma¬ 

tian coasip®! long maintained its identity^ and ultimately 
founded the present Albanian nation,®^ which, because of 
many years of Turkish rule* since has incurred a marked 
degree of Turkish blood and also local strains. A tvbolly 
different group that settled just noriJi of the AIl>anians 
on the Dalmatian coast shortly aftenvard was a division 
of the aforementioned Sigynae,*^ knotvn as the Mon¬ 
tenegrins and perhaps by other local names* They were 
a minor portion of a rebellious division of Kimmerians of 
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Media, who had been captured by the victOTioiu Getae 
and transferred as subiccts to the northerly shores of the 
lower Danube. They had broken away frean their captors 
in 606 B.C. and escaped to the Dalmatian highlands, 
where tliey ultimately commingled with the indigenous 
Illyrian Kelts and more recently with the Slavic Croats,^* 
The Kimmerians were the tallest of the Nordic Aryans 
and we must attribute to the blood of these two groups 
the great stature of the present inhabitants of the Dalma* 
lian coast, sometimes erroneously called the Dinaric race. 
They rank with their kin, the highland Scots, as the tal¬ 
lest people in the world because of tliis racial influence. 
Their kinship with the highland Scots is confirmed by 
their division into clans with hereditary cIiicfL'iins, by 
their interminable blood-feuds, and by their conspicuous 
fondness for music and playing upon pipes as ittell as 
stringed instruments.^^ Further confirmation is the fact 
that the name used by the more southerly division, the 
Albanians, also was the early name of the Scottish high¬ 
lands."^ Moreover, their savage condition in Strabo’s time 
points to their having been an immigrant people. Even 
today, "retaining their original language and preserving 
the customs and institutions of remote antiquity, they 
present a distinct type and differ in many essential parti¬ 
culars from the otiier nations of the [Balkan] peninsula 
. . . . The tribal organization in northern Albania is an 
interesting survival of the earliest form of social combina¬ 
tion; it may be compared in many respects with that which 
existed in the Scotlish highlands in the time of the Stuart 
kings.Another evidential fact showing the kinship of 
tliese people wdth Kimmerians is the existence at Pol Lina, 
the ancient Apollina, of the remnants of a Doric temple, of 
w'hich a single column is still standing. In Montenegro the 
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evidences of this racial amalg^imadoii other than stature 
long since have disappeared, although funerals are scill cele¬ 
brated by an orgy very like an Irish wake.®^ This country 
was overrun daring tiie Slavic Serbo-Croat invasion of the 
6th and 7th centuries of the Christian era, and its tribal 
system, while still extant and divided into clanSp possesses 
less signiheance than tliat in Albania, owing in part to the 
long centraliration of authority at Cettigne^ A more ini'" 
portant reason is the fact that, as transplanted Medians, 
they represented an olden break from the parent nation 
in ancient Scythia, whereas tlic Albanians represented a 
break tliat occurred nearly a millennium later. 

The marked Increase in physical stature by introduce 
tion of the Kimmeric strain is analogous with that which 
occurred in the region of Ij^mbardy, Italy, in the old Bur¬ 
gundian district around Dijon, France, in western Switzer¬ 
land, and in Alsace, tvhere the effect of the northern 
Gothicp Burgundian, and Allemannian peoples in causing 
increased siature of the indigenous population is apparent 
today, even though the people in general have reverted 
largely to the primitive type.®^ 

A band of the Kimmerians in Dalmatia soon crossed 
the Adriatic to central Italy, t^^here they seem to have been 
scattered* They may have been driven from Dalmatia by 
some feud. One group reached Campania, where it settled 
in a valley bettveen Barae and Ciimae^ near Naples, in 
the vicinity of the present lake of Fusaro. Its members are 
reported as having lived in caves for secluded refuge. The 
habits and customs of these people were described by 
EphoruSp a highly credited Greek historian p who WTOte 
about the middle of the ^jth century B.C.to Later, this 
colony either was exterminated by local rulers or was ab¬ 
sorbed by the surrounding population. Another group 
found refuge in a secluded spot in Latium, southeast of 
Romep where a temple was consecrated to Diana Taurtca 
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(recalllug tKc Taurici of Krimca) and the rites performed 
therein were “barbarous and Scythic.”^i The temple was 
situated in a grove on die shore of a lake and all was sur¬ 
rounded by abrupt and lofty precipices. Migration ^om 
Illyria to southern Italy and commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the tiro regions was quite commou in anttquttyjs 
Other tribes are known later to have crossed the Adriatic,^^ 

(c) Lithuanians, Latvians, and Borussians. At tlie time 
of the epochal defeat of the Kimmerian nation by the 
Cctae in 634 B.C., of the dispersion of the larger part 
of it, and of the possession of Ukrainia by the victors, 
armies aivay from home on distant ventures always took 
their families along with them, so that they mi^t settle 
on nets' land and reestablish themselves. The nonmilitary, 
better educated, and ruling classes of tbe defeated Kim- 
merians, under die generic name of the remained 

behind as subjects of their conquerors. Their habitation 
was southern Scythia, extending as far south as Ute Bug 
or Dniester River. The southernmost division of the sub¬ 
ject Kitiitncrians composed the captive Nordic Medians men¬ 
tioned before under the tribal name of SigynaeJ^ trans¬ 
planted thither by the Getae after dieir defeat of the 
Median nation in 6^4 B.C. when in pursuit of Albanians 
across tbe Caucasus Mountains. All of diese subjects were 
guarded by bands of Getae posted at intervals as far south 
as Thrace, on the southerly side of the Danube River, 
But when die Skoloti revolted in Sod B. C, a minor division 
of the Sigynae stole away from their Getic guards and 
moved to and settled in the Dalmatian highlands, north 
of the Albanians. This area included Montenegro and 
northward toward the head of the Adriatic Sea. The 
long sej^ration of the Medic Kimmerians from the parent 
nation in Scythia and the consequent dimming of tradi¬ 
tions resulted in a cleavage between these two kindred 
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peoples Oil the Dalmatian coast that continues today. While 
the Albanians have preserved their identity, the Sigynae 
have become merged with the Kelts that lived there before 
them and with tlie Slavs that invaded that region since 
then. 

But of Uie greatest importance here is the fact that the 
larger body of the Sigynae did not or could not thus break 
away from tlieir subjection to the Getac. They had been 
settled near the northerly shores of the Black Sea, be¬ 
tween the Dniester and Danube Rivers, and those who 
remained behind w€tc the ancestors of the present Lith¬ 
uanians^ Latvians, and Borussians {Old Prtissmns). Lith¬ 
uanian songs and folklore indicate tJiis site of habita¬ 
tion, for in one song tJie maiden sings tliat '"my mother 
sent me to the Danube River lo fetch some water." Their 
application of the name Danzig to a Baltic seaport demon¬ 
strates ancient relatiomhip with Kimmerians in this 
southerly region. Tlie contact of ancient Lithuanians with 
inhabitants of northern Thrace is indicated further by 
the fact that the god of some of the latter, called Gebcl- 
eixis>^® seems to correspond with the Lithuanian expres¬ 
sion leyis, meaning the "giver of rest.^^ Habitation 

in this r<^on also affords a ready explanation of the 
recognized inHucnce of the Greek and Lit in langtiages 
in the evolution of dialects of these Baltic peoples.'^® 

Grain and other agricultural products of Scytliia con¬ 
stantly passed southward through Thrace in exchange for 
products of the Aegean region and soiuhwcsnvard over 
the age-old caravan route across the Balkan region and 
the Adriatic Sea to Italy in exchange for products of that 
region. Consequently the dealings of the Scythian tribes 
with agents of Creek and Latin merchants for more than 
a century resulted in the engrafting of expressions of 
the latter peoples on the dfalect of the former. Finally, 
the fact that tJie Sigvnae formerly had lived in Media ac¬ 
counts for the discernible Irantc influences on their lan- 
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guagep customs, and iraditions.'^^ Thus^ the siatemeni by 
Herodotus ihaE tlie Sigynae were a colony of Medians, pos¬ 
sesses great significance in this connection. Prior to 655 
B.C*, the Nfedians were straggling vigorously under Phra- 
ortes, Eather of Cyaxares, to regain their OAvn independ¬ 
ence in northwestern Iran^ and obviously they were un¬ 
able to establish a colony voluntarily in the faraway 
Balkan region; so that there is no reason whatever to 
question the accuracy oE Herodotus' assertion that the 
Sigyme w'ere Medians transEerred in the manner indicaied. 

The principal value of captives to ancient nations was 
the service that might be obtained from them in clearing 
the forests^ preparing the land for whatever purpose it was 
intended to be used^ tilling the crops, attending the droves 
or flocks of livestock^ and otherwise saving die tribesracn 
from such labor^ so that they would be free for huntingp 
military service, and the social life of the nation. Ancient¬ 
ly, the subjection of conquered peoples by northern nations 
was far less severe than that among southern nations and 
they usually were allowed to retain their own laws and 
customs*"^8 This is proved by the willingness of the Skoloti 
to remain on their ancestral lands as subjects of the Getae 
and by the later influence of these subjects on civilization 
in western Europe after they escaped in 342 B+C* and 
migrated westward. They w'ere the later Franconians, Hes- 
siansp Ripiiarian Franks, Belgae, BritonSp Scots, and others. 
We have no reason to believe that the subjection of the 
Median Kimmerians (Sigynae) was markedly severer than 
that accorded to the Skoloti by the Getae other than the 
fact that a minor number of the former escaped to Dal¬ 
matia. 

In consequence of the historic invasion of western Asia 
by the Getic army during 634-60G B,C. after that nation's 
defeat of the Kimmerians^ the Getae became the most 
cultured of all the Nordic nations. They brouglit iron 
weapons from Anatolia and iniroduced the Iron Age in 
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Western Scyd^ia (Europe). Their subject Kimmeiians prof- 
Ued but also were controlled thereby, In 512 B.C*, King 
Darius the Great. t>£ Persia, made a historic but fruit¬ 
less invasion of the vast territory of the Sqfthians (Getae) 
in Ukrainia by way of die west of the Black Sea. lie sought 
to avenge die deatli of his predecessor^ Cyrus the Great, 
in a disastrous campaign against die Massagetae (a Nord¬ 
ic nation) in Western Turkisian in 529 B.C. The Getae 
and their subjects avoided him by moving up the basin 
of the Dnieper River, Soon aftens^aid the Getae besought 
King Cleomenes of Sparta for a combined attack on the 
Persian kingdom, but the negotiations came to naught.^® 
In consequence, the former most southerly Kimmerian 
subjects^ the main body of the Medians (Sigynae) on 
the lower Danubej who had failed to escape to the Dal¬ 
matian coast —the ancestors of the Lithuanians^ LatvianSp 
and Borussians, then were mettled fiirlher northward in 
the basins of the Dnieper, Pripyat^ and upper jVfemrn 
Rivers. There they Tesumed their Former status of tree- 
fellers and agriculturists under the Getae. This final 
transfer must have occurred about 510 B*CL Hereafter> 
the Getae will be called the Goths, by which name they 
are better known in history. 

It is said in the books that from the time of Darius' 
invasion dte Scydiic Goths appear as a declining powen 
SucJi is far from die fact, however; they were too populous 
and virile a nation thus to be eclipsed^'^*^ By about 500 
B.Ch the seal of that nation Iiad been firmly established 
on the central Dnieper Riverp approximately at the site of 
the present city of Kiev. On several occasions its leaders 
proceeded to inflict punishment on Slavic neighbors on 
the north, chiefly die Neurit later called IVends^ for their 
failure or refusal to come to its aid against Darius. They 
pushed these Slavs farther northward and gained much of 
their territory, particularly that between the Vistula and 
Dvina Rivers. T^ose Coihs and their Kimmerian subjects 
still in the south ivcre die Scythians of HerodotuSp the 
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Skolotic Kimmerians aloRg tlic Dniester River having 
been the aforesaid husbandmen or plowing Scythians-^i 

The invasion of Western Scytiiia in 34a B,C. by King 
Philip n of Macedonia, which "was comparable to nothing 
in antiquity since Darius' famous march to Scytbia”«a 
resulted in the historic breaking away of the Skoloti from 
the Goths and their migration to western Europe. Already, 
at the time of Philip’s invasion, the military forces of the 
Goths were operating mainly in Uie north.83 Consequently, 
the seat of the Gothic nation again was moved farther 
north ort the Dnieper River, probably to a region cleared 
by the Sigynae (Lithuanians) earlier transferred from the 
lower Danube. Shorn of its subjects tn the south, the nation 
increased the intensity of its exploration of the Baltic 
littoral region and the territory northeasterly along those 
shores tvas gained for expansion in that direction. Tliese 
activities of the nation were noticed by the svriters of an¬ 
tiquity. One of them. Pytheas, of the Greek colony of Mar¬ 
seille, in southern Gaul, who lived at the time of Alexander 
the Great (356-3S3 B, C.), wrote a book of his travels, 
some fragments of which have been preserved in the svorks 
of other iviiters. In one of these accounts, quoted by Pliny 
the Elder (A.D. 23^9),^^ mention Is made of a tribe of 
Guttones (Getae) bordering on the Suebians and living 
around the gulf later known as Frisches Half, on the East 
Prussian shore at the mouth of the Vistula River. No men¬ 
tion whatever of the northerly Kimmerians (Sigynae) 
at this early time has been found, from which fact w'e may 
infer tliat they stilt lived inland, between the upper Nicmen 
and Dvina Rivers. 

Before die Gothic nation could undertake extensive ex¬ 
plorations on die waters of the Baltic Sea, it was necessary 
for it to develop port faciliiits and fleets of sailing ships, 
all constructed from timber cut from the inland forests. 
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Their achievements in this respect are confinned by Ta¬ 
citus in his description o£ the customs of the people on 
the easterly shores of die Baltic whom he inaccuiately le- 
ferrcd lo as "'the tTibes of tlie (Estoniam)i'* who 

lived still farUier nordi. The people he thus described 
actually were the Kimmerians (Sig)mae) employed as sea¬ 
port workmen by the Gothic natioriH for he commended 
their industry (in preparing for Gothic expeditions on 
the Baltic Sea) and remarked that ''tliey even explore the 
sea and are the only people who gather amber, which by 
them is called glese and is collected among the ^hallou's 
and upon the shore," As stated by Plinyi it was the Got- 
tones (Goths) who formerly inhabited this lower coast and 
gathered amber for fuel and for sale to neighboring 
Suebians. This meagerness of comment implies that the 
Goths had not yet (A.D. 90-32) made any conspicuous 
conquests on the Baltic but were actively preparing to 
do 

It is not krtowm precisely how many ports the Goths 
developed and maintainedp but they must have included 
the mo,'it favorable sites from the Bay of Danzig to the 
Gulf of Riga, apparently those of the present ports of 
Danzig, Konigsberg, Mcmcl, iJhau* Windan* and Riga, 
As rapidly as developed^ tliey became ba^es of military 
operations on the BaIttCp especially toward the svest, as is 
revealed by other sources. The interior regions were heavily 
forested and mttch timber ivas required for the construction 
of port fa ci I ides and ships. Even after construction of those 
fecilities, a numerous population of civilian employees tvas 
necessary at the ports to maintain the ships and tlie supply 
and embarkation sen'ice. In conseqiiencep diere ivas a con¬ 
centration of wwkers where these activities ivere in pro¬ 
gress. namely, inland in felling and shaping the timber and 
growing food sitppHes and at the pom in building 
w'harvcs and ships and maintaining and repairing fliat 
equipment. These workmen were recruited from the Rim- 
merian subjects in the interior, groups being assigned and 
transferred to the different port sites for their develop- 

flS TuihiP, cA. 45. 
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ment and subsetu«nt opcTatlon and maintenance. All of 
this service was perfomied under Gothic miliiary control 
and supervision, probably with a member of the ro^al 
Amal family in command. He must have directed a staJf 
of subordinates from headquarters somewhere up the Nie- 
men River, whence both inland and siiore activities could 
be supervised conveniently.** Any doubt whether these 
port workmen tvere the Kimmerian subjects of the Goths 
is resoh'ed by Tacitus' remark that their "rites and fash¬ 
ions and style of dress are those of the Suebi, while thfir 
language is more like the British" As we already know, 
the British were a division of the Skoloiic Kimmerians 
who were northerly neighbors of the Sigvnae while both 
were subjects of the Goths in southern Ukratnia. 

The fortunes of the Gothic nation in this region are 
discussed at length later, but in A.D. 374 die nation tvas 
attacked from the east with great violence by the Huns 
under Batamber and its development halted. After a 
heroic resistance of two years, the nation was defeated and 
shattered. The Visigoths escaped southward, but the 05170- 
gorhs became subjects of the Huns for 77 years afterward. 
The Kimmeric subjects (Sigynae or Lithuanians') of the 
former great Gothic nation in this region, both inland and 
at the ports, were out of the path of the Huns, which 
tvas farther south. The prosperous trade routes were sud¬ 
denly terminated by this disaster and the Kimmerian 
l.iihuanians and their Gothic overseers tvere left without 
a dominant nation. Thereafter, it was necessary for each 
group to fend for itself; but, svith the Huns rampant and 
intrusive Slavs left unhindered as unfriendly neighbors, 
the Gothic leadership continued to maintain for 4^ 
centuries afterward a form of military organization of 
all these abandoned Kimmerians and ^ths, mainly for 
self-defense. This Kimmeric territory extended as far as 
the present easterly boundaries of the Lithuanian habita¬ 
tions. Each district had its omi clan and villages and 
was partly dependent on the marshes for defense against 
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the Slavj on the cast. Apparently tlicse people ^verc not 
disturbed by the Sannatbns (tlie later Poles) on the soudt. 
TJiat this general course livas followed is proved by passages 
in Jordanes' history of the Goths preserved in the writings 
of the Roman statesman and historian Casslodorus (c. 
490-5S5). Tlius. in Uie 6di century all of these people 
were reported under the national name of tlie Vtdivarii, 
"a people gathered out of various tribes” that became 
one nation, while beyond them on the Baltic shores dwelt 
the .Aescii (Estonians).®’^ That it was a loosely knit as¬ 
sociation formed mainly for self-protection is seen In the 
fact that these people separated Into tlirce divisions about 
the year 3 oo and that the name Vldivarll then disap¬ 
pear^. By this time the Huns had ceased to be a menace 
and the intrusive Slavic Wends had emif^rated to central 
and southern Europe. In splitting asunder, each of the 
three divisions of Kimmerians remained linked to a 
pair of the Baltic Sea ports. Those in the north later 
became known as the LatvianSj those in the center, the 
larger dtujsiotij extending far inlandt became known as 
the Lithuanians, and those in the south took the name 
of Borusjirtns (or Prussians), It was a natural division, 
both an outgrowth and an explanation of die manner 
in which the former Gothic nation had assigned, or¬ 
ganized, and supervised these Kimmerian subjects for 
the development and operation of the six Baltic ports,®® 
The Lithuanians extended as far eastward as the head¬ 
waters of the Niemen and Berezina Rivers and consti¬ 
tuted the main body of the Sigynae or Medic Kimmer¬ 
ians transferred from the lotver Danube to the basin 
of the Dnieper, Pripyat, and upper Niemen Rivers about 
Sio B.C, The dynastic tradition of the former Gothic 
nation, for reasons already indicated, continued with the 
Lithuanians alone, and they were the only division ot 
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the Vidivarii later to create and perpetuate a royal dy^ 
nasty, which reigned at the time that they first appeared in 
medieval history. Along with tltis tradition, they retained 
many of Uieir primitive and heathen customs,^^ 

Other evidence in support of tJte foregoing findings is 
at hand. .411 of die Lithuanians, Latvians, and Prussians 
are Nordic in build and appearance. Having been largely 
isolated from the main body of the Gothic nation and 
resentful at their 5ubjection,<>^ they tenaciously retained 
their original language and customs to a major extent, 
witli only minor Gothic, Greek, Latin, and Slavic influ¬ 
ences, Their language does not belong to tlte Aenlum- 
divtsion of tlie Aryan languages, to W'hich the Gothic 
belongs, but rather to the safem-division, which includes 
die language of the ancient Medians^of northwestern 
Iran and of the AIbanians,both of whom originally 
were Ki in meric nations. The Medians were called "the 
Manda” in ancient writings, which is a term that was 
applied to the Kimmeric chieftains of ancient Scythia, 
and, finally, the resemblance of their language with that 
of their fellow-Kimmerians, the ancient British, has been 
verified by Tacitus. 

Ill harmony with these facts is the knowledge tliat the 
ancestors of the present Lithuanians, Latvians, and BoiuS' 
sians liave lived in the same region since the Bronze Age. 
It rvas the Kimnieriaiis who introduced the Iron Age in 
western Europe! in fact, iron was not in common use in 
Danmark until as late as about A.D. loo, while in nortli' 
em Russia and Siberia it was not introduced until about 
A.D. 800.W Any iron implements used by the ancestors 
of the Lithuanians, Latvians, and Borussians in the basins 
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of the Dnieper, Pripj'at, and upper Niemen Rivers either 
were brought by them originally from Media or were 
passed to them by their superiors, the Gotlis. and, in any 
event, were taken to that far northern region when tliey 
were transferred there by the Gothic nation about 510 
B.C. The scarcity of such impiements made necessary the 
long continuance of me of the bronze tools, 

All three divisions of the ancient Vidivarii, the later 
Lithuanians, Latvians, and Borussians, except the over¬ 
head military and civil governmental organization of the 
Ostrogoths associated ivith the central (or later Lith¬ 
uanian) division, had descended from enforced agricut- 
tiiral or labor elements {captive Medians) of the former 
Gothic nation, without the stimulus of a glorious past 
or of an encouraging futures so, they have tended until 
recently to be unprogressive and without the normal 
aims of a cohesive nation. 

Beginning in isep. the Borussians (Prussians) gradually 
Fell under the dominion of the Teutonic Knights, who 
with the aid of the ssvord succeeded in introducing Chris- 
tianity in some degree as far north as the Gulf of Riga. 
The knights then settled on vast areas of land taken from 
the indigenous population, who were subjected to the 
status of peasants or serfs under conditions of great misery. 
The Borussians then ceased to exist as a separate nation¬ 
ality and left only their name to the state later called 
Prussia, although most of the knights and the Rhine¬ 
landers brought in to replace them originally also were of 
Kim meric stock, so that the basic population was not 
markedly changed. Old Prussian ceased to exist as a spok¬ 
en language in the 17th century. 

The Gothic leadership left among the Lithuanians after 
the destruction of the (^thic nation by the Hims in A.D. 

provided both personnel and traditions of the 
royal Amal family. By these they erected a central gov^ 
ernment for Lithuania and her kin on the nortli and 
south under the aforementioned generic nnme of the 
V^’idivarii, which endured until the gth century. The 
Latv’ians and Prussians, unfortunately, then detached them¬ 
selves and went independent tvays and the dynastic tra- 
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didon was continued in Lithuania alone, for this nation 
had been the dominant division of the Vidlvarii. Its over* 
lordship may have become oppressive to the other divi* 
sions. After a Lithuanian prince, Jagiello, had married 
Yadviga, the queen of Poland, on February 14, 13S6, 
and also was croivned king of Poland, a nominal union of 
those two countries existed under this dynasty until 1569, 
when Sigismund II was king, at which time the union 
was greatly strengthened. Between 156s and 1494 the 
Lithuanian Empire was at the peak of its territorial 
expansion. Its frontiers then extended from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, and it protected western Europe from 
the powerful Tatar Empire In tlte east; but this joint 
history of Lithuania and Poland was a turbulent one, 
1795 ^th nations lost their independence, having 
been seized by and apportioned among Austro-Hungary, 
Germany, and Russia, Nearly all of Lithuanian territory 
went to Russia, On four occasions (iSiE, 1831, 1S63, and 
1904-5) Lithuania paid with her blood in attempts to 
regain her freedom, hut none of these revolutions was 
successful. In recent times, chiefly between World Wars I 
and II, the Lithuanians and Latvians were accorded 
another opportunity to work out their otvn destinies 
as democratic nations, but subjection again by the Soviet 
Union since W^orld II unfortunately terminated that op¬ 
portunity. The cold fact is diat they u'crc far too suc¬ 
cessful internally for their independence to be condoned 
by the Soviet Union. It was in sharp contrast with the 
arbitrary and iess successful economic system of that 
domineering neighbor. 


5. Other Racial Movements in Western Asia. Concur¬ 
rent with the major activities of the Nordic nations of 
Scythia w’ere important racial movements in western Asia, 
nearly all of which already have been discussed under the 
headings of the Turks. Semites, Hamites, and others. Conse- 
quentlv. they will only be alluded to here. In the north, 
the Massagetae had moved eastward to Bactriana and 
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the Sakae had moved to 5ogdJaii3) to diminish the pressure 
by Hum on their north,®* As eadi nation expanded, it 
lost members who became independent under odier tribal 
names.®* Owing to their fair hair and blue or gray eyes, 
these Nordics were recognized in ancient Chinese histor¬ 
ies, as found by Abel Remusat.®® By the 6th century B.C. 
tltey had sundered all routes of communication between 
the Turkish Issedones of Eastern Turktstan and their 
kin in western Asia. Thus, down to the time of Alexander 
the Great, the people of western Asia knew nothing 
ivhatever about China. India was new country to the 
Persians who formed the original empire of Cyrus the 
Great, and much more so were the countries farther 
east. The intermediate mountains tended to keep the 
people of India and China at home. The Hindus, ex¬ 
cluded from the north by the Himalayan ranges, knew 
nothing about the country beyond. Herodotus had heard 
only about a “vast desert [the Gobi], unknown and unex¬ 
plored, in eastern Asia,“®T Strabo, who wrote nearly five 
centuries after Herodotus, believed that there was no 
country beyond India? so that knowledge of China appai^ 
ently never reached the Grecians and the Romans until 
late,®B China was not definitely known in Europe until 
as late as the igth century A.D. 

About 722 B,C„ the ten tribes of Israel had been de¬ 
ported by the Assyrian Ring Sargon to Media, snuthivest 
of the Caspian Sea, North of Afesopotamia several Arabic 
tribes had settled among the Iranians. They were not 
recognized as Semites by Sennacherib, king of Assyria and 
Babylonia during 708-681 B.C. 
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The repeated raids into western Asia by the Kiramerians 
from about i6ot> to about 640 B. C., while disastrous 
politically to the Phrygian and Lydian nations, did not 
markedly introduce a new ethnic element in that region 
except the Kurds south of Lake Van, since those armies 
later returned nordt, Ilotvever, they did cause interraing' 
ling of the native population — Mediterranean, Lelegian, 
Hitiite, and Keltic —and tended to press many of these 
inhabitants eastward into the mountains of Armenia. 
Thus, there came to be an incredible number of different 
groups of people and languages in tire region of the Cau* 
casus Mountains, as remarked by both ancient and mod' 
cm writers.®® Those mountains long separated the Nordic 
nations from the older nations of the south, but ultimate' 
ly they were overrun by all. The region south of those 
mountains seems to have retained a specimen of each 
passing tril>e from the time of the earliest migrations, — 
Pre-Dravidian, Iranian, Turkic. Keltic, and Nordic,*® 

By 1500 B.C. the Hittites had expanded westward as 
far as the Hatys River, and they may long have allied 
tliemselves wdth the Assyrians for defensive purposes, for 
the ancient kingdom of Neiri extended from Cappadocia 
to the frontiers of Media. But this nation's domain in the 
w'est was shattered by the Keltic invasions from TJirace. 
w'hkli began alwut 1425 B, C., and the Assyrians there- 
tipon overran and took Babylonia from the Kassir^ of 
Elam about 1270 B, C. Hiese Keltic invasions contimied 
until they had established neiv nations in Pontus, Faphla- 
gonia, and Bithynia along the southerly shores of the 
Black Sea, in addition to the nations of Mysia, Lydia, and 
Oiria along the Aegean coast. Occasionally, the former 
people were referred to by writers as Leuco-Syrians (white 
Syrians), Turanian Leleges were pressed southward into 
the Taurus Mountainsto® and Hjttitcs southward to Syria 
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and the main body cast^vard into the moantains o£ Ar- 
menia,^®^ where their descendants live today and are 
known as Armenians, although Kelts and others have 
commingled with them to some extent. 

U])on ilie conquest of Babylonia about 1270 B.G. by 
Shalmaneser I, the Assyrians continued wdth vary^ing for¬ 
tune to retain dominance over all Mesopotamia until 
the overthrow of that nation by Cyaxares, king of tlie 
Modes, in 606 B.C,. whidi ended Turanian su^erainly 
over western Asia for nearly 17 centuries- This warfare 
caused the spread southward from upper Mesopotamia 
and Syria of the Aramaeans, who racially were Pre-Sumerian 
and Sumerians commingled {Le., Semites). 

The Co/c/iffl!«s, w'ho lived at the easterly end of the 
Black Sea. in the w'csterly part of the present Georgia, 
W'ere charactedaed as descendants of transplRnted Egyp- 
tian$tus in tlic army of Sesostds that invaded the Caucasus 
region about tgs 1-1300 B.C. About a century later, a 
band of recalcitrant Iberians was transferred by the 
Phoenicians froin the Iberian peninsula to an adjacent 
region east of the Colchians, immediately south of the 
Caucasus Moiintains.i®3 where their descendants today 
arc known as the Georgians, Still farther eastward, border¬ 
ing on the Caspian Sea, lived die Albani, who were Nor¬ 
dic Kimmerians from Scythia. Since then many of these 
peoples liave commingled and interbred more or less 
with surrounding brachycephalie Turanian peoples of 
the region. 

Under Darius the Great, who succeeded Cyrus of Anshan 
as king of Persia and reigned during 520 to 485 B.C., the 
Persian empire was divided into 20 satrapies, as outlined 
by Herodotus, 104 and his description of them aSords a 
comprehensive knowledge of western Asiatic geography 
and population at his lime* In the 4th century B-C. 
this empire weakened and in 53^ B.C. it came under 
the sway of the Macedonian kingdom of Alexander the 
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Great (356*3^5 B.C.), son of the famous King Philip IL 

The great lianian plateau has been a crossroads of 
migration throughout the ages. Iranians, Turanians, and 
Nordics have lived there and many of their descendants 
still do so. Tlie Nordics conquered tJie entire northerly 
half, the Medians in the u’est and tribes of tire Massagetae 
in the cast, as already shown. The PoJrlavi dialect of the 
Nordics of Parthia was unintelligible to the Persians. In 
the mountains of the west were the Iranian tribes of the 
Saspeirans and Matienni (perhaps Mitanni), named by 
Kerodotus^ios in the south were tire Persians, and in 
eastern Iran and middle Indus valley (aside from the 
Ethiopians or Ham lies of flaluchistaii)n>* were the Pacty 
ans, Salta^dians, and Gandarianf of Herodotus, tar ^e 
Parsi dialect of the Persians ultimately became modi Bed 
by the Pahtavi of the Nordics of Parthia. 

It is worthy of note here that the arts of magic and 
necromancy attained their highest development under 
the auspices of tire Magi, the powerful religious caste 
of the Kimmerians of Media.tos These practices spread 
all over Anatolia and w'ere adopted by the Persian and 
Babylonian kings. They became known to the Greeks 
of Ionia through their long contact with the Dorians and 
other Kimmerians, especially by commercial intercourse 
of the merchants of Miletus with the Kimmerians at their 
Black Sea ports until the defeat of tltc latter by the Getae 
in 634 B.C. When the Tuatha Dd Danann, a large divi- 
sion of the vanquished Kimmerians, readied Ireland about 
585 B.C. the art of necromancy was carried along with 
thcm.m 

No subsequent important ethnic changes in Iran are 
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known. However, probably a millennium later, about 
the middle of the 6th century A.D.. the Turks of central 
Asia spread over the Oxus region and it came under their 
dominance, ThLs event was an imminent threat to the 
great Scytho-lndian empire developed by the Nordic 
Tokhati and Sakac and their related tribes of Bactriana 
and Sc^iana about the beginning of the Christian ot 
as the last outburst of Nordic energy in Asia. Its dominion 
embraced eastern Iran and western India.^ Already weak¬ 
ened because of the vast territory covered, it collapsed and 
fell to the Turks in A.D. 570 and these Nordic people of 
Iran soon became engulfed in an ocean of darker pwples 
that surrounded them.tn It was a tragic event of history 
that has been inadequately treated thus Ear. 

In Anatolia the situation was different There an im¬ 
portant ethnic change occurred tvhen that country was 
conquered by the Seljuk Turks from Turkistaji in A.D. 
1071 and later by the Osman Turks; but these conquests 
merely increased the Turanian strain in the population, 
especially in the northern jwrtion of the country', and re¬ 
stored to that race a dominion gained by it after 8000 
B.C. and lost in 60G B,C, Nonetheless, the influence of 
the Aiy'an strain in Turkish affairs is conspicuous to^y. 
Many present Turkish leaders are of Nordic (Kimmerian) 
descent, at least in part. The recent emergence of Turkish 
nationality from blighting influences affords promise of 
her recovery of much of the ancient cultural glory of 
her kindred predecessors in collaboration with large Keltic 
and Nordic elements. 
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KIMMERIC INVASIONS OF ^VESTERN EUROPE 

1. Sundering of the Kimmerisns. At the time of the 
epochal sliaitering of the Rimnierian nation in Ukrainia 
by the Getae in 634 B.C., one large division, the later 
Goidelic Kimmerians.t fled to western Gaul, another 
large division, the later Skolotic (or Uritonic) Kimmerians, 
remained behind as subjects of the victors, and the south* 
ernmosi trilie, the Trercs, the later Danes, rejoined its 
army that had invaded Lydia about 640 B.C., while 
otlier smaller divisions fled elsewhere, as has already 
been stated. The absence of the Danish Treres from 
the homeland may have been the major cause of the 
downfall of their nation in Scythia. They also migrated 
to tvestem Europe in 606 B.C, This early partition 
of the Kimmcrian nation resulted in the arising of 
linguistic differences latcr.s the Goidels having appropri¬ 
ated the dialect of the Gaulish Kelts (Alpines), with 
whom tlicy were long in contact in the upper Danube 
and more westerly regions, in far greater degree than 
the next Kimmeric arrivals, the .Siioloti (Belgae, Britons, 
Scots, and others), did tltrce centuries later. The latter 
moved into the basins of the middle Main and lower 
Rhine, from which the Kelts already had been pressed 
westward and southward. The Keltic infiuence on the 
dialect of the Danes was negligible because they moved 
dorvn tlie Elbe River. 

The victorious Gctic armies overran western Asia dtir¬ 
ing the sS years from 634 to 5 o 6 B.C, As one army ap¬ 
proached Lydia tn 606 B.C., the Danish Treres, upon 
learning of the defeat of their nation and not knowing 
the size of that army, withdrew under the leadership of 
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the renowned Odin and followed the Goidels up the 
Danube valley. They then crossed to the Elbe River and 
went down this river to its outlet.^ Ring Alyattes, of 
Lydia, took advantage of the opportunity to announce 
to his subjects that he had driven the invaders out of 
his country. The Danes took possession of the region 
on both sides of the lower Elbe, as far west as the Ems 
River, where settlements were made, and the major di¬ 
vision under Odin then continued into Jutland and es¬ 
tablished the nation of Danmark, Tltis peninsula cwk 
the national name of the conquerors, the Cimbric (K-im- 
merian) Chersonese. The Salian Franks descended from 
the Danish units (the Salii) that settled tvesi of the Elbe 
along the shores of the North Sea. These people are 
discussed in a later chapter. 

In 342 B-C,. die Getae of lower Scythia moved north¬ 
ward to evade the punitive expedition of King Philip II 
of Macedonia, in consequence of which the Skoloti, who 
had greatly increased in numbers, took advantage of the 
opportunity to regain their freedom and to escape Philip s 
army by fleeing to western Europe, as their kinsmen had 
done earlier. Tfiey took possession of the lower Main 
River and central Rhine River regions and ultimately 
extended their possessions west of and doivn the Rhine 
and across the Seine River tosvard the Loire in Gaul, 
They finally overspread Franconia, Hessen, Rbeinpfalz, 
northern France. Belgium, the lower Rhine v'alley, and 
southern Netherlands. Tliey formed contact and at times 
fought with Danes about the lower Elbe and north of 
tlie lower Rhine and also tvith those Goidels and Kelts 
in northern France who had not yet moved south of the 
Seine River. 

Anciently, confusion sometimes arose among lustoriani 
regarding the names of the different nations and of 
their various tribal offshoots. The former, in the majority 
of instances, were geographical in origin, but the tribes 
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customarity look their tiames from patriaTchs or heroes.^ 
their miUtary leaden in most instances, and this cus¬ 
tom was followed when a tribe branched from a Lirge 
division or nation. MLnnst^ has found that the name 
Skoloti, derived perhaps from an earlier tribal leader, ap¬ 
plied to the Kimmerian subjects in Scytiiia and not to the 
Getae. This unquestionable ^cc provides the logical name 
by which to designate this branch of the Kimmerian 
nation, since it was carried westward and is perpetuated in 
tlie modem name of Scotland- 

Each of the westward migrations of Kimmerians exerted 
untold influence on the subsequent history of western 
Europe^ and they will be discussed in sequence. Each 
left Uie Kitnmeric name in western Europe in such forms 
as Cimbri, Kymry, Cymry, Cumbria, and Cambria in 
Danmark, France, England, Wales, and Scodand. They 
also imparted tribal or national names as groups sepa¬ 
rated from the main body, such as those of the nations 
of Belgium and Britain and of numerous places in France. 

TJie British Triads of Wales not only confirm the emi* 
gration of the Kimmerii (Kymry) from the Ukraine but 
also indicate the Goidellc and the Britonic divisions and 
subdivisions.'' Identification of the Kimmerii w’ho ancient¬ 
ly inhabited Scythia as the Danes (Cim^n and Teutones) 
and the Kimmerii of France (and of Britain and Ireland 
as well) appears in Plutarch, Caius Marim, where they 
are reported as of large stature and with gray eyes 
and as having been driven out of Scytliia in conse¬ 
quence of a quarrel, some goins Asia Minor and 
others to northwestern Europe. It is to the great credit of 
ihe Welsh people that they should continue today their 
historic national name of Kimmerii (Cymry) and the 
name of tJicir country as C^Tnru. The name of Wales, ap¬ 
plied by the English, means merely ‘foreigner.’ 
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WestiifaTd Flight of the Goiditic Kimmerians. The 
bter-known Goidellc Kiminerians, having been driven 
past the Carpathian Mountains into soudierly Suebian ter- 
fitoiy by the Getac and with the possibility of Tetuiti 
closed to thenx, pressed westward along the valley of the 
Danube River to its source and then across the Rhine 
v^alley to central Gaul, where they arrived about 653 B-C. 
There the country tvas populated mainly by KcltSp whom 
the Kimmeiians pushed xvestward and southward. The 
latter then seired the region of the lower Seine and 
Loire Rivers. Quoting from Guizot and De Witt: 

From die 7th to the 4th century B. C.. a new popula¬ 
tion spread over Gaul, not at once but by a series of 
invasionsp of which the two principal took place at the 
two extremes of that period. They called themselves 
Xymriaws or Kimm^rianSf . * , which recalls Kimmerii 
or Kimmeriam, the name of a people whom the 
Greeks placed on the western bank of the Black 
and in the Cimmerian peninsula, called to this day 
Crimea.* 

The Goidcls represented the first division of those Kim^ 
meric invaders and they expanded promptly in Gaul south¬ 
ward beyond the Loire Riveras They spread the Keltic La 
Tine culture in western Europe, including the British 
hies. 

The Danish division of the Kimmerians (the Treres) 
arrived from Lydia about 30 years later, approximately 
604 B. C.i and moved down the Elbe River, driving the 
last of the Stiioms and Stlones from the Danish peninsula 
to southern Sweden and Nortvay- The chief tribe under 
Odin then took possession of the peninsula about 603 B, C,; 
hence the application of the name Cimbric Chersonese to 
Jutland. They were adherents of the cult of the Egypto- 
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Grecian god Danaus,^ derived from the Aegean region, 
and the root-word Djsn later was used in naming the 
country; in fact, this root-word appears in geographical 
names all the ivay across Europe from the Aegean basin 
to Danmark and Ireland.® Tlie Danes conquered the 
vingii, a sister tribe of the TVamt, east of the lower Elbe, 
and Odin's eldest son Balder was imposed on them as their 
king. These were Suebic tribes. Danish units also settled 
west of the lower Elbe, along the North Sea as far as the 
Ems River, and they were the ancestors of the inhabitants 
of Riistingen and of the later Saltan Franks. They pressed 
the Suebic Frisians to the lowlands and islands vrherc they 
now live. Tradition affirms that the Danes were related 
to the Tuatha Dd Danann, the earliest Kimmerians in 
freland-i® The differences between the languages and cus¬ 
toms of the Cimbri of Jutland and those of the Tuatha 
D6 Danann at the time of these settlements thus repre- 
.sented substantially the extent to which the latter had 
adopted the language and customs of the Kelts with 
whom they had mingled in Gaul, 

W'est of the Rhine and throughout all of the mountain¬ 
ous regions of central Europe the Keltic language and 
customs ivere deeply-rooted and widespread; so that, in¬ 
stead of the Kimmerians contributing appreciably to them, 
their own Nordic language and customs were largely modi¬ 
fied by those of the people tvhose country tliey had invaded. 
It is a common occurrence in history for the customs of 
the conquerors thus to become lost in those of the con¬ 
quered, especially when ttiey are fewer in numbers and 
when the conquered are the more highly-civilized, more 
conservative, and more tenacious of their customs, as was 
the case here. This invasion had the effect of driving 
Kelts farther into the Carpathian and Alpine ranges, 
whence some of them invaded Italyti and others crossed 
the Pyrenees to Iberia. In the latter peninsula, they 
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intermarried with the native Iberians and augmented 
the numbers of the later-known KeUtberian subrace, as 
mentioned earlier. 

After about two generations, about 587 B.C., numerous 
bands of these Goidels, under the nationai names of the 
Da nan ns and the Piets, undertook an invasion of the 
British Isles from the south of England. They drove the 
earlier Iberians and Kelts ahead of tiiein tvesuvard and 
northward and soon reached Ireland and Scotland respec¬ 
tively. In the conquest of England by other Kimmerians 
(the Skoloti), beginning about ago B.C,. their prcdt'cessors 
were pushed toward tJie nordt and sve ultimately find 
all of the Dananns in Ireland^^ and the Piets in Scotland. 

The customs of the Dananns. as described by Strabo, 
had a distinctly Scythian aspect and, .along with the per- 
sis tent tradition in Irish history, tend to confirm that 
ori^n of the race. The traditions of migration via Greece, 
while questionable in detail, are readily expl.iinable in 
the numerous raids that the Kimmerians of the Ukraine 
made in southwestern Asia. The leading femilies pos¬ 
sessed many relics that they had taken in their plunder¬ 
ing expeditions among the civilijced nations oF western 
Asb, many of which they took ivith them when Uiey 
invaded western Europe and finally settled in Ireland and 
Scotland. This fact likewise harmoniitcs with primitive 
Irish traditions. 

The Goidels had received some taste of the Grecian and 
Lydian cultures during their contact wltii the colonies of 
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Miletus on the Black. Sea and their invasions of the civil¬ 
ized souUf, but it will be shotvn later that, owing to the 
superior civilizing influence to tvhich the Skolotic Kim- 
merians had been subjected for three centuries by the 
Geiae north of the Black Sea, they (the Skoloti) exerted 
the far greater influence on western civilization. Howev'er, 
the Goidels were less mixed in strain than the Skoloti and 
they used Iranian proper names (obtained through their 
fellow colonists, the Medians on the lower Danube), and 
represented the Nordic element in greater purity,Known 
in Irish history as the Tuatha D6 Danann or Danann 
people, they reached Ireland from Gaul via England and 
Scotland about 5S5 B.C., and, according to acceptable 
tradition, they introduced the use of iron there. While 
driving the Iberian and Keltic population of Britain 
westward and northward, the Daiianns found their as¬ 
cendancy contested by Viking sea-pirates (Fomorians), but 
they soon gained control of the island, Belgic tribes 
(Firbolgs) from northern Gaul long afterward entered 
Ireland from the south and in the and century B.C. 
conquered large areas throughout the island, establishing 
their capital at Tara, but they were subjugated later 
by the Dananns. The latter held this dominance, despite 
sporadic uprising of the earlier inhabitants, until inroads 
in the north began to be made after too B.C, by their 
kinsmen, the Skoloti (Scoiti), of northwestern England, 
who gained increasing control during the subsequent 
centuries, as shown later.'* 

Certain Gauls made a historic invasion of eastern Eu¬ 
rope during the last quarter of the ^urd century B.C. The 
division that settled in and gave its name to Galatia, 
in ancient Phrygia, in Anatolia, apparently were southerly 
Kimmerians who came from Lite south of the Cevennes 
Mountains. They were the Tectosages, whose capital be¬ 
came Ancyra (Ankara), the present capital of Turkey, 
the Trocmi, who settled around Tavium, and the Toiisto- 
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bogii^ who settled around Pessinu$« A descendant was 
the late eminent Turkish soldier and statesman, Kema) 
Attaturk. The other division split off under Brenntis 
and invaded Greece in 879 B.C* The Goidelic Kim- 
merians constituted a nutnerous people in western France 
in Julius Caesar’s time, living mainly south of the Loire 
River. Their descendants inhabit that region today. 

When the Skololic Kimmerians reached the west about 
340 B.C., they settled first on the easterly side of the 
Rhine, north of the Main River and west oE the Weser, 
chiefly in modem Hessen. The Frisians, who tvere the 
westernmost tribe of the Suebic nation and inhabited ter¬ 
ritory along the North Sea west of ihc Wescr, were 

separated from the rest of their nation cast of the Elbe 
River by the arrival of the Danish Kimmerians about 
604 BC. and afterward were driven westward toward 
the Ztiyder Zee. Some Keltic tribes that remained in 
the region beween the Weser and Rhine Rivets, where 
they rvarred with the Danes, w*erc driven southwest- 
ward by the latter. From ihcir habitation on the Middle 
Rhine, the Skolotic tribes made large-scale incursions 
down that river and across and up the Mosel River 

valley into northeastern Gaul, The Kelts enclosed in the 
lower lands made their last stand along the present Belgic 
coast, rrhere they were overcame as the Skolott took 

over all of that loivland region.1® The Tungfi, a formid¬ 
able tribe, are said to have been the first Skoloti to cross 
the lower Rhinet® and the town of Tongres, in Belgium, 
was named for them.!® Having come into regions north of 
those overrun by the earlier (or Goidelic) Kimmerians, 
the Skoloti received less positive cultural influence from 
the Kelts, most of whom they pushed southward, than the 
Goidels had acquired. This circumstance explains the 

noticeable difference betsveen the language of the Goidels 
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in the British Isles and that of the Bclgae, ScoitJ, and 
Britons, in ivhich the latter had advanced further in 
relinquishing inlleciiona] endings.*® East of the Skoloti 
in Hessen, the Suebic Thuringi had reached and settled 
the upper course of the Werra River. Even today the 
Elbe and the Werra represent the boundary betsveen the 
former Suebian nations on the east and the Kirnmerian 
nations on the west, except for the Frisians. The Danes 
and the Skoloti are treated at length in other chapters. 

In the light of what has just been said, it becomes 
practicable now to separate "the srheat from the chaff” 
in the early history of Britain and Ireland, particularly 
of the latter, ivhich pTtma fade presents a confused pic¬ 
ture to the historian. The traditions concerning Iberian, 
Grecian, and Scythian origins of Irish peoples already have 
been explained. The traditional emigrations from the Near 
East via Spain apparently relate only to early voyages of 
small numbers of seafaring Anatolians, Kretans, and Phoe¬ 
nicians, all brunet peoples, and not to the blond Irish 
people. Those seafaring nations explored most of the 
coasts of western Europe in very remote times and some 
of their colonists settled in villages and towns in the 
British Isles as well as at continental ports, perhaps 
largely for commercial reasons. Tradition dating from 
antiquity usually is valuable as a clue or general guide, 
but it must be relied upon very cautiously and then 
only after verification in so far as detail is concerned. 


3, Afigration of Danish Kitnmerians Verified. The west¬ 
ward migration of the Danish Kimmerians from Lydia ts 
verified by traditional facts presented in the Danish saga, 
The Prose Edda^ wTittcn in the 13th century by Snorri 
SturlasonA* As Thomas Nicholas well says, "tradition, 
the memory of a nation, is wonderfully retentive and upon 
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the whole singularly accurate ”5® In die Prologue it is 
said that under the leadership of Odin a great multitude 
of people, young and old, men and women, departed from 
the vicinity of Troy, in Turkland [Asia Minor], -with much 
goods of great value.-^ They made no end to tlieir journey, 
which took them through Thrace and across central 
Europe, until they arrived in die territory of the Saxons, 
which then was on the easterly side of the lower Elbe 
River, There they tarried for a time, while Odin made 
conquests far and wide on both sides of lltc Elbe, after 
which he and his followers moved nordiward and settled 
in what now is Jutland, in Danmark, to ivhicli country 
these followers of die god Danaus later gave their name. 
The year Is not stat^, but the above facts and the 
apparent year are provable from other history and con¬ 
stitute important contributions to the history ol western 
Europe. The subsequent deification of Odin because of 
his exploits and great wisdom ivas in accord with the 
prevailing custom of die Nordic and other early peoples. 
Upon examination of pertinent history* we End tliat 
die Kimmerians of the Ukraine (soudiern Scythia) repeat¬ 
edly invaded western Asia Minor, especially Lydia, from 
as early as about iGoo B.C. to as late as about 640 B.C, 
While many continued in the south with dicir families, 
othen returned to their homeland with booty from the 
countries overrun and tvere replaced by younger men 
interested in adventure. The last large army of the 
Danish Trcrcs was in Lydia when their nation in 
Scythia was assailed by the Getae about 6gi> B.C.. and 
their absence undoubtedly contributed to the nation’s 
defeat the next year, as already related. The rest of tlie 
Treres north of die Danube tlien joined tJieir army in 
Lydia. Traditionally, all of tliem were expelled from 
Lydia by its king. Alyattes, in GoG but they 
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already knew that their nation had been overwhelmed 
in (154 B.C. and pattly dispersed and partly inade subjects 
of the Getac and that a victorious Getic army was ovet^ 
running Asia farther cast. When this army approached 
Lydia in 606 B.C., these Danish Trcres, probably not 
knowing its size, decided to withdraw from the country 
and to follow those of the nation who 28 years earlier 
had emigrated to western Europe. They must have reached 
Jutland in 603 B.C., allowing two years for their uii- 
graiton westward from Lydia and one year for warfere 
on the lower Elbe. 

When this horde of Danish Kimtnerians (Cimbn) tarried 
awhile in Westphalia, on the westem margin of Saxon- 
land, they found some Keltic tribes blocking their way 
farther westward and hostile Saxons on their east. Under 
Odin's leadership, they then conquered widely and set¬ 
tled some of their tribes on lands west of the lower Elbe 
and imposed their rule on the nearby Engili {/ 4 R^iO 
on tJie east, a sister nation of the Warm (IP'emi or Varmt) 
who lived around Lubeck Bay.ss Traditionally Odin's 
eldest son Baldeg (Salder) was imposed on the Angles as 
their king, and this tribe evidently remained allies of the 
Cimbri. The Keltic tribes thus dislodged moved south- 
westward toward the lower Rhine, whereupon the central 
division of the Danes under Odin moved northward, 
driving the rest of the Suionej and 5 i/onfj into the Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsula, and settled in Jutland (called (Cim- 
brie Ckersongie for them). The Angles then moved into 
and occupied all of Holstein behind the Danes, with the 
Saxons on their southeast. Only recently, representatives 
of Oslo University found a large collection of weapons 
and jewelry of about 600 B,C. on a rocky slope near 
Drocback. south of Oslo, in Nonvay. Upon the decease 
of Odin, he svas succeeded by his younger son Skjoldr 
of Danmark as king. 

These Cimbri were known for their large stature — a 
characteristic of all Kimmerians, the tallest of all Aryans. 
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One of thtir earliest tribal names was that of Tentoni, 
rvhom Pytheas (339 B.C.) seems to indicate as inhabitants 
of the extreme north of Jutland, west of the main body 
of the Cimbri in what is nou* Albotg.^s The word 
Teutoni, as commonly wTitten, is Keltic in fonn. It 
apparently w'as preserved in the name of the district 
called Thy land or TUythsyssel until recently. Soon these 
Cimbri added the islands of Funen, Langland, Laaland, 
Falster, and Zealand to their dominions.-^ 

At least two of Odin’s tribes settled along the North 
Sea between the Elbe and the Etns Rivers, Traditionally, 
they were headed by his sons Vegdeg and Sigge. Apparently, 
the line of the former soon terminated and the two tribes 
coleseed, whereupon the aggregation took the name 
Sfgdmbri (for Sigge) and became the nuclear tribe of the 
The later Ambrones also came out of Jutland. The 
division Qst of the Elbe ultimately split into a number 
of smaller tribes, svith dilferent names.** Only a small 
number seem to have crossed the Ems River into central 
Netherlands prior to tiie Christian era, hut some of the 
eastern tribes moved up the 'iVeser River. About 300 
B.C. the Danes introduced the Iron Age into Sweden. 

Jutland in ancient dines, while rvell-wooded, largely 
was barren drift sand in the interior and was inadequate 
to supfmrt a large population. In consequence, a Cimbric 
expedition made its way out of tlie peninsula about leo 
B,C. and wandered os'cr Europe, defeating a Roman array 
in Carinthia in 113 and again in southern Gaul in 105. 
After a repulse fay the Keltiberi in Spain, tliey returned 
north as far as the Seine River, where they w'ere repelled 
by the Belgac, In 103, under a vrell-defined plan, they 
were joined by a force of the Teuton! and by the Am- 
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biones for an expedition on Rome, hut they ;vere defeated 
by the Romans in loS'iov B. C. The remnant rclurned 
to Belgic Gaul, where their descendants became known 
as the AdiialucL^^ The main body of the Cimbri remained 
in Jutland, for it b recorded in A/onumenfum Ancyranum 
that about A.D. 5 a Roman fleet reached Jutland and 
received the nominal submission of a people of tiiis name 
and several other tribes, and Jutland appears on Ptolemy’s 
map as the Cl m brie Cheronese. 

Early in the Christian era, Saxons advancing westsvard 
pressed the Sigarabri and tlieir allies, constituting the sub- 
see^uent Salian nation, into the basin of the Yssel River, 
which took its name from tbemt from there they later 
spread into Riistringen and over Gelderland along the 
lower Rhine. In 8 B.C. Tiberius already had moved some 
of them into this region on condition of military service 
for die Romans. 

Thus, it wnll be seen that, ivhile the prisians. Swedes, and 
Norivegians descended from the Suebian nation, the Danes 
and Salian Franks descended from a branch of the Kim- 
mcrian nation. Unlike their congeners in Gaul, Britain, 
and Ireland, the Danes ivere substantially unaffected by 
contact tvidi Uie Keltic language and customs of western 
Europe. According to Bede, their Jutlsh dialect differed 
sometvhat from that of the Angles and Saxons in Eng¬ 
land. This difference represented the variance betiveen 
the contemporaneous Kimmeric and Suebic dialects. 

In the light of the foregoing, we readily can understand 
why the Elbe and the Werra Rivers separated tjie Suebian 
and tlie Danish and Skolotic Kimmertan nations and why 
Odin's sons Balder, Vegdeg, and Sigge are said to have 
ruled on the loiver Elbe and Weser Rivers and tlie younger 
son Skjdldr later in Danmark. We also see the basis for the 
assertion that Sigge and his descendants ruled over Frank- 
land.^o In the Chronkon of Fredcgarim it is said that the 
Franks descended from Trojans, meaning the Danes who 
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had hastened from Troy* in Turkland (Lydia), as recited 
in the Edda. Balder and his descendants traditionally were 
ihe ruling dynasty of tlie Angles, who ivcnt from Hol¬ 
stein to England and for whom the latter country was 
named. 

When the Skolotic Kimmerians appeared on the cen¬ 
tral and lower Rhine about 340 B.C.^ they fought some 
of the earlier tribes north of the Rhine that had branched 
from the Sigambri, caosing them all later to form the con¬ 
federation of Salian Franks. The Sigrimbri were the cen¬ 
tral tribe of this federation headed by the royal dynasty. 
The Skolotic trlbeSp later known as the Ripuarian Franks, 
settled on bodi sides of die middle Rliine, wdiere Uiey 
subsequently iifere called "'Germans*' by Julius Caesar.^i 
The inapplicability of the terms "'Germans^* and '*Teu- 
tons" to the Siiebic people of present Germany (Deutsch¬ 
land), cast of the ^Veser and ^Vem Rivers, is discussed 
later. The Sttebi and the KimTnerii, although Nordic peo¬ 
ples, politically were separate nations as early as 4500 
years ago.s^^ The confusion of these tivo nations by his¬ 
torians is clue simply to inadequate interpretation of the 
available ethnographical evidence. 

Other interesting developments followed dns migraiion 
and settlement of die different divisions of the Danish Kim¬ 
merians. Upon conquering Jutland from the Suiones 
(Stvedes), the Danes imiituted a government modeled on 
that about which they bad learned in Asia Minor (chiefly 
Lydia), appointing chieftains in the manner that prevailed 
at Troy, ordaining the laivs and customs of tlie Trojans, 
and naming 12 doomsmen to administer the criminal 
and civil laws thus ptescribed.^3 Xhe Danish language is 
indicated as having been sometvhat different from that 
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oE the Swedes and other Sucbic peoples.The increase 
oE Danish territory^, particularly on Zealand (Selund) and 
other islands, was made later at the expense of the Swedes, 
whose earliest-named king was Gylh and who were much 
troubled at the success of the Danes (the Aesir-people 
from That this period antedated the Gothic con¬ 

quest of southern Sweden is proved by the fact that the 
Danes^^ made no mention of crossing Gothic territory 
when passing between Jutland and the Swedish capital, 
Uppsala. Moreover, the rvarfare of the Danes tvas with 
the Swedes or Saxons and not as yet with the Goths.^^ 

Tacitus says that “in the same quarter of Germany 
[Frankland], adjacent to the ocean, dwell the Cimbri 
[Kimmerii], a small state at present but great in renowm. 
Of their past grandeur extensive vestiges still remain in 
encampments and lines on either shore, from the compass 
oE which the strength and numbers of the nation may still 
be computed and credit derived to the account of so 
prodigious an army. It was in the 640th year oE Rome 
[113 B. C.] that the arms of the Cimbri were first heard 
of . . . At the time oE Tacitus, the population of the 
Cimfaric Chersonese, later called Danmark, was greatly 
reduced by the emigration of the Cimbri, Teutons, and 
Ambrones, tvho ravaged Gaul and undertook to invade 
Italy, where they were defeated by Caius Marius in loi- 
101 B,C. 

Eventually, early in the 2nd century A.D. (by about 
lao). tlic Goihs appeared and conquered southern Sweden, 
including Skane. and the Danish islands of Zealand, 
Falster, and Laaland- Skane then became knowm as Ried- 
gotland and the islands as Eygoilartd,^^ although in the 
Prologue the former name, apparently in error, is applied 
to Jutland. Traditions of this kind arc apt to be incon- 
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sis tent at times and it is hazardous to rely unreservedly 
on all details, especially without support from independent 
historical sources. About A.D. 150^ the Danes reorgan- 
iicd their forces, attacked the Gotlis, nnd regained Zea¬ 
land, Falsier, and Laaland and also took Skanc from 
them. 3 ^ Skane was restored to the S^^'edish nation only 
as late as the 17th century. This early reversal of the Gothic 
fortunes was the cause of the re turn of the H^ruii, 
Langobardij and Cepidae to the Vistula River basin on 
the mainland, as later eEplamed. 

In the light of the foregoing^ The Prose Edda appar¬ 
ently is a production of the Kimmerians rather than of 
the Scandinavians. Danmark primarily is a Kimmerian 
nation, ahhougl^ it has acquired a Scandinavian strain from 
its neighbors since early times. Tills origin is confirmed 
by the fact that the Danes practiced necTOinancy'*^ as the 
Goidelic Kimmerians in Ireland did.’U The tnodern term 
“Scandinavia'', therefore, properly is applicable in its 
original sense to only the peninsula of Siveden and Non^-ay 
and not to that of Danmark. The Danes, while essentially 
Nordic, are somewhat darker in complexion than the 
Scandinavians, which is a Kirntncrian attribute. Minor 
darkness may also have arisen from their comminRling 
with brunet people during their invasions of Lydia be¬ 
fore and in the 7th century B.C. Thus, the K-im- 
merians of Great Britain were darker than the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders-*- and the Danish invaders of Ireland were 
known as Black Heathens fDnhhgmti) while the Nor¬ 
wegians were known as W^hite Heathens (Fifingaill) bts 
cause of difference of complexion. 


4. Satian Franks. We liave just shown that the later 
Salian Franks were descendants of Danish Kimnimcrians 
who had settled between the lower Elbe and Weser Rivers 
about 604 B.Cpj under Odii^'s suns \^egdcg and Sigge, 
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Their name of Salii and Uieir legends indicate that 
tlieir ancestors inhabited tliis r^ion along tlie North 
Sea. During the next few centuries, they expanded into 
a number of tribes and moved tvestward toward the 
Etns River and the lower Rhine. Since the dynasty of 
Vegdeg had become extinct among these people, it ap¬ 
parently left the descendants of Sigge, original leader 
of the Sigambri, witliout rivals in the Danish royal line 
among these westerly tribes. In B B.C. the Roman Gen¬ 
eral Tiberius moved tlie Sigambri from die right hank 
of the Rhine northward to the Veluwe, between Nykerk 
and the Yssel River, in Gelderland. After inflicting de¬ 
feats on them, the Romans held them as allies along ivith 
tlic Balavi (a brancli of the C/is/li) on condition that 
they should provide the empire with men and arms. 

In the and century of the Cliristian era. the Suebic 
tribes east of the Elbe, for reasons later shown, accelerated 
their widespread migrations southward. Their pressure on 
the Danish and Skolotic Kimmerians on the right bank 
of the Rhine from the North Sea to the Main River soon 
made itself felt. It resulted in the formation of defensive 
alliances among the laiier about the beginning of die 
3rd century, first by the Danish tribes on the lower Rhine 
and then by the Ripuarian tribes on the middle Riiine. 
These federations subsequently matured plans for offensive 
operations to take from the Romans the lands south and 
west of the Rhine that their congeners (Goidelic Kira- 
merians) centuries earlier had gained from the Kelts. In 
doing so. they pressed the Goidels southward toward the 
Loire River. 

The Salian Franks had not been beard of by that name 
prior to A.D. 358, ivhen they inhabited the Yssel River 
basin and were dris'en by the Saxons to the Betiiwe (Bata¬ 
via), between the Waal and the Rhine, in the Netherlands. 
Various writers deemed them to have been descendants of 
the Sigambri and associated tribes. This inference appears 
to be entitled to full credence. This nation, along with the 
Raravi and segments of other Danish Kimmerian tribes, 
mainly the Chfimaiti, the Chandt the Attuarii (or Chasa' 
tiri), the AngrivaTtij the Ajtstbariif tlie Ckeniscij and the 
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Tubantes, from the region between the lower Elbe and 
the Ems united under the name of the Srth’i, or Salian 
Franks, preparatory to assault by their armies on the 
Roman Empire south of the Rhine.^® The royal line 
of the Sij^tnbri appears to have been recognized as tlie 
preeminent dynasty, later called the Merovingian, after 
a king named Merwich, Merovech, or Meroving. In 431, 
the Salk King Chlodio, the earliest-known mein her of 
Merovingian lineage, crossed tlve Rhine, defeated the Rfr 
man General Aetius, took Cambrai and extended his 
dominion to the Somme River, west of the Maas (or 
Meuse) River, His so-year reign ended in 447 and tvas 
folloivcd by that of ^[eTOwech for a decade. Childerich 
then reigned from 457 to 481. He resided at Toumai, 
in modern HainauU, Belgium, w'here his grave was dis¬ 
covered in i 653.< His son Clovis, bom in 466, succeeded 
him in 4S1. Portinns of the Salic dominion were governed 
at this lime by other chieftains than Clovis, probably 
representirg the other tribes that had entered the con¬ 
federation. The subsequent fortunes of these Salian Franks 
will he narrated later. 


5. Getae and Skolotic Kimmffrians Cii^Itzed in Scythia^ 
tVe already have related hoiv the Getae took the Ukraine 
from the Kimmerians in 634 B.C., pursued escaping 
divisions of them in various directions, and made the 
remainder their subjects. The most important pursuit 
was that through the Caucasus Mountains, ivhen. missing 
their quarry, the Getae ravaged all of western Asia, ivhich 
they dominated for 28 years — from 634 to fiofi R. C. In 
maintaining the line of communication with their home¬ 
land during this period, they established the first segment 
of the most influential early course of diffusion of western 
Asiatic civilization to western Europe. It apparently has 
been unknoivn heretofore to historians. The culture of 
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the Assyrian Empire was appropriated to the extent that 
tlie Cetae were able to absorb it. Learned men, taken as 
prisoners, were impressed into Uicir service and also were 
assigned to train their youths for leadership in military 
and civil pursuits. Commercial intercourse between west¬ 
ern Asia and Sc>'thia was greatly stimulated. 

This civilizing influence was shared with the Skolotic 
Kimmerians that were held in subjection by the Gctae. 
These subjects represented mainly the settled, non military, 
commercial, and property-owning classes of their shattered 
nation. They at first resisted subjection, as is proved by their 
uprising during the long absence of the Getic army in 
the western Asiatic campaign described by Herodotus,** 
when they usurped the places of their masters. Upon 
the return of this army across the narrow strait at Kertch, 
it met the resistance of the rebellious Kimmerians at the 
fortifications erected by them across the neck of the Kri- 
mean peninsula leading to the mainland of the Ukraine. 
The revokers were then subdued,*® But this subjection 
of Uic Skoloti was not slavish,It endured approximately 
300 years, during which time their numbers increased 
greatly. Their habitation, confined between the Dnieper 
River and the Sea of Azov, just east of Olbia, the noted 
Milesian colony, afforded contact with the culture of 
(his prominent Grecian outpost on the one hand and with 
Babylonian and Assyrian cultures gained by the Getae 
on the other hand. The Skoloti were the husE>andmen and 
cordial relations apparently arose between the two peoples. 
No other serious uprising by the Skoloti is recorded until 
their emigration w'estward in 34s B.C. 

This long period of poltiical subjection of t!ic Skoloti 
was one of great cultural advancement and die subsequent 
transmission of this culture to tvestern Europe by both 
nations produced a new superior civilization there. One 
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of the most imporuiit acquisitions hy the Getae and the 
Skolod alike ’isas die reiuarkable legal system of the 
ancient Sumerians and other nations of Mesopotamia as 
revised and codified by King Hammurabi oE Babylonia 
about 2100 BvC, and as modified through the subsequent 
centuries. No system of cultural filtration can be devised 
by which theological * philt^phicah political, and eco¬ 
nomic ideas can be appropriated by one nation from 
another and legal ideas be kept out,^^ Laws are easily 
transplanted from one nation to another by tonquestj 
by simple borrowing, and by the intercourse of com¬ 
mercial life. 

When the expediuon of King Philip II of Macedonia 
against the Getae in Scythia in 34^ dislodged the Skolod, 
tliese Kimmerians, like their kinsmen three centuries eai^ 
lieip fought their way to freedom westward between 
the Suebic tribes and the Alpine Kelts until they reached 
the territory west o£ die Weser and Werra Rivers (south 
of the Danish Kimrnerians) and in the Main and mid¬ 
dle Rhine valleys. The diviiion that finally settled on 
both sides of the lower Rhine took the name of Belgae, 
from their leader, bm otlier tribal names soon arose, as 
shown later. Two divisions tliat subsequently conquered 
England from Gaul were knoivn as the Scotti and the 
Britae (or Britons), the former bearing the shortened 
national name of the Skoloti and the latter the name of 
a leader called Prid or Brit (or Prydaiti).+a The Scottt 
setded in northern England and southern Scotland and 
the Britons in southern England. Upon conquering north¬ 
ern Ireland when the Romans invaded Britain, the Scolti 
named it Scotia Mfl/ofj and southern Scotland diey subse¬ 
quently called Scotk Minor, Thus, the origin of the 
names of Belgium. Britain, and Scotland is found in the 
personal names of leaders of the Skolotic Kimrnerians, 
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which, as then was customary, had been adopted by their 
tribal followers. Quoting Guizot and De Witt: 

The Kymrians^ who crossed tlie RJiine and flung 
themselves into northern Gaul tow^ard the middle of 
the 4th century B.C.* called themselves Bolg or Bclg* 
or Beigiaiu, a name which is indeed given to them 
by Roman writers and which has remained chat of 
the country they first invaded. TJiey descended south¬ 
ward to the banks of tlie Seine and the Marne. There 
they ejicountered ihe Kymriam of former inveisions^ 
who not only had spread over the country' between 
the Seine and the Loire, to the very heart of the 
peninsula bordered by the latter river^ but had 
crossed the sea and occupied a portion of the large 
island opposite Gauh croivding back, the Gauls who 
had preceded them upon Ireland and the highlands 
of Scotknd.^o 

The Asiatic culture tlius transmitted to western Europe 
by the Skoloti was best preserved in Wales and Ireland, 
That which had been pi an ted in Belgica, England, and 
somliem Scotland was largely annihilated by the Romans. 
Undoubtedly, tlie Skoloti had absorbed minor Geiic and 
Grecian blo^ strains as well as culture in addition to 
whatever .Asiatic culture the former Kim meric nation as 
a whole had gained in consequence of its earlier raids 
of southern countries. This division, like the Danish, 
is recognized as not having been as pure Kimmcrian 
racially as the CoidcUc division that preceded it to west^ 
ern central GauL 

An oil islanding principle contained in the Babylonian 
code that was adopted by the Getae and Skoloti and ul¬ 
timately transmitted to western Europe is that of the 
Conjugal Community, more commonly known in die 
United Slates as die Comjntiniiy Properly It had 
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been improved in practice during the 1400 years after Ham- 
miirabi's lime. TJie Skoloii took it to Britain and Ire¬ 
land and iJic Visigotlrs took it to Sweden and Spain, in 
whicli countries it was enacted into law. Through tlic 
influence of King Dagobert I of the Franks (A.D. 6^0- 
6*59), rvlio intenened in the political afTairs of the VisU 
goihs of Spain, it was brought to France and incorporated 
in the Lex Rif^mrm (ch. 37. 2). whose influence extended 
ihrfiiighout the lois'cr central Rhine region, including 
’Westphalia, From Spain and France it ultimately reached 
the United States by way of the Gulf states and Mexico. 

’We now^ can readily understand why such cognate 
names as Kimmedii Kymrtaii, or Kimrianp Cimbri, and 
Kymry or Cymr}^ as well as Danaan, Danubep Danzig, 
Damn ark p and Daiiann have been found at various places 
across Europe from the Ukraine and Aegean regions to 
Dan mark p Wales, and Ireland besides having belonged 
to ancient invaders of southwestern Asia. 

The Frankish name actually originated among the 
eastern or Ripuaric Franks^ the Skoioii or Belgic Kim- 
merians east of the Rhine* whose icrritory lay between 
tliat river and the Werra and bcttveen die Ruhr and 
Main Rivers. Thdr units consisted mainly of the Chatii, 
the Mnuiacif and the Bnicferf and possibly several sin alb 
er tribes- Many of tlieir kin^ kno^vn generically as the 
Belgae> crossed the Rhine very earlyi where they fought 
the Romans. Thus, their territory comprised not only a 
pan of present Belgium but also llie region east of the 
Rhine comprising die present Hessen and Rluneland 
south of the Ruhr. However, before long tbsy crossed 
the Main River and settled Franconia along with earlier 
settlers, expanding later up that river valley. 

The Ripiiarinns ht^gan their first combined attack on 
the Roman empire ivhen they settled in a compact mass 
on the left bank of the Rhine in ifie j^ih century. They 
seized Koln (Cologne) in .^63 and subseciuently occupied 
all of the country from that city to Treves (Trier), in* 
chiding Aachenn Bonn, and Zulpich, Cologne was their 
chief city. Thus, the tcrTitory taken by them lay east of 
the Maas (Meu^e) River. Although allies of the Salian (or 
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Danish) Franks against the Romans, as yet they were 
operating independently. In their southward march they 
were halted by the Suebk Allemanni {Alemanni, Ala‘ 
manni), who already had gained northern Switzerland, 
Baden, and Alsace and were extending their coni^uests 
in various directions. The Ripuarians under Slgebert 
called on the Salians for aid, and under Clovis,*!^ king of 
the Sigambri, oE the Salian royal line, all of the Franks 
were united on the left bank of the Rhine. In the mem¬ 
orable battle of Ziilplch in 506, when Clovis turned Chris¬ 
tian and for the first time called on the Christian God 
for aid when hh forces were facing defeat, the AUeman' 
nlans finally were worsted and returned southward into 
Alsace. Thenceforth they recognlied the Frankish domin¬ 
ion. The Franks also imposed their suzerainty on their 
kin still on the right bank of the middle and lower Rhine 
(excluding Frisian territory) and those up the Main River. 

Clovis was also ambitious to gain the Gothic terri¬ 
tory in southern Gaul, tvith whose inhabitants he had 
been more or less in contact. Alaric II, king of the 
Visigoths, was peacefully inclined, but Clovis found a 
pretext for war in the Arian Christianity of the Gothic 
ruler, most of whose followers lived in Spain. When the 
two armies met near Poitiers in 507, the Franks emerged 
victorious and the Frankish domain ultimately was ex¬ 
tended to the Pyrenees as the remainder of the Visigoths 
crossed into Spain. 


6, Kimmeric Influence in IVestem Europe. From even 
the scant evidence available, it is certain that the im¬ 
migration of the Skolotic Rimmerians, with their adtanced 
culture, to western Europe exerted a u'onderfully quick¬ 
ening effect on the nnattracUve social conditions that then 
prevailed in that region, as thus described; 
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* * . Three or four centuries before the Christian 
era* on that vast territory comprised between the 
ocean^ the Pyrenees, die Mediterranean, tfie Alps, and 
the Riiine six or seven millions oE men lived a bestial 
life, enclosed in dwellings dark and low, the best of 
them built of \ro<Kl and ebyp covered with branches 
or straw, made in a single round piece, open to 
daylight by the door alone* and confusedly heaped 
togctiier beliind a rampart not inaTtistkaliy composed 
of timber, earth, and stone, which surrounded and 
protected ^^^hat they were pleased to call a town .53 

Considered as a whole prior to 340 B.C., those inhabi¬ 
tants were the composite descendants of all of the races 
that had entered western Europe Irom die earliest times. 
TTiose races were die Cro-Magnards in southern France, the 
Mediterraneans and Paleo-Kclts of about 8000 the 

KclLo- 5 lavs (or Alpines) of about 2300 B*Cm minor gtoupi 
oE AnaLoliarts along tlie coa^Lip and tiie Goidelie Kimmer- 
iatis of 65a B.C^ I'he Danish Kimmerians of O04 B.C. fitill 
lived northeast of the Rhine* In Scandinavia, on the 
Frisian lo^vlands, and on and cast of the lower Elbe and 
the Werra rivers lived the principal tiibcs of the Suebic 
nation, on land that they possessed from about iGoo B.C. 
Their culture had been affected very little by contact 
with other iiations that bad appropriated ideas from die 
western Asiatic and Aegean civilizations. 

Real kno^vledge of these later peoples begins w^ith tlie 
tliree Kim meric invasions,^^ that of the Coidels in the 
later part of die Bronze Age (652 B.C.). that of the Danish 
Kimnierians 28 years afterward* and that of the Skoloti 
of 340 B*C,* in die Iron Age, It was the epochal over¬ 
running of western Europe by die first wo divisions 
and their conquest of central Gaul and tiic lower Elbe 
and Weser ^vatersheds that caused *"the great unrest and 
movements in the Reluc world in the GiJi and 5th cen- 
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turies B.C." Since these ncivcomcrs were not of Keltic 
lacc but Nordic,®"* it follow vs tJiat tiie Coidelic and Btit- 
ontc Kimmerians markedly adopted die dialects and cuS' 
toms of the Keltic people whose lemtory diey invaded, 
for by the time of Julius Caesar all of Ute inhabitants 
of Europe west and south of the Rhine and of the 
British Isles had become conspiciiously Keltic in speech 
and customs.®® The Danish Kimmemm, however, had 
appropriated very little Keltic culture. 

The Kimmerians had not arrived in Gag I as an organ¬ 
ized nation but as divisions of a shattered one. They ap* 
parently did not assume any general or rigid rulership 
over the Keltic Gauls among whom tiiey had settled but 
soon tended to cooperate with them. In adopting the Keltic 
language and customs in various degrees, the Kimmerians 
differed from the Dacians, Hispanians, and Gauls of 
Caesar’s lime, tv ho, upon subjection, abandoned their 
own speech and adopted the Roman. On the other hand, 
the Kimmerians of England retained the Keltic culture 
during tlie Roman rule there but largely abandoned 
it upon the consummation of Anglo-Saxon rule. The 
Romans exercised more rigid control over tlieir other 
provinces than they did over Britain, but in England die 
Anglo-Saxons later enforced the substitution of their own 
speech by a strong and unified rule. 

After all, these were cognate languages. The GoidcHc 
speech is held by Grimm and Pictet to embody much of 
the true Keltic, and the Britonic is said to be Keltic modi¬ 
fied by "Germanic,” whatever that may mean.®® It is more 
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correct to rci^'crse Uiis statement and say that both repre¬ 
sent the ancient Kimmeric speech (as used by the Danes) 
modified in different degrees by ihe Keltic speech with 
which rhey CxUme in comact. The difference may be ex¬ 
plained by the face that the Goidelic KimmeriansH as the 
eatHer invaders of Gaul, settled among native Kelts and 
more completely adopted iheir language, whereas The 
Skolotic for Bntonic) Kimmenans, who arrived about 
2^2 years later, settled Farther north, near, in. and west of 
the middle and lower Rhine valley, from xvhich the Kelts 
had been driven westivard and southward, and therefore 
adopted the Keltic speech to a much less extent. St. Jerome, 
a noted lintrnisiic scholar, who had lived among the Befgic 
Trtt}eri at Treves fTrier) and later among rhe Galatiatis 
who had emigrated from Gaul to Asia Minor, rommenred 
on the slight variatiori in their dialecEs. The Keltic 
fAlpine) strain is conspicnoiis today in the Luxembourg 
and Ardennes regionSp inrluding Treves. 

Clearly, the richest part of the pre-Christian civilization 
of northern Gaul, Britain, and Ireland was contributed 
mainly by the Skolotic Kimmerians^^ from the Ukraine, in 
consequence of the contacts they and the Cctae had with 
the western Asiatic and Grecian civilizations. Many sing¬ 
ular points of coincidence have been discovered in the 
religious systems of the anrient Britons and the Hindus, 
as shown by the British Triads; also many striking simi¬ 
larities in the proverbs and forms of expression derived 
from their national customs and religious ceremonies.68 
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The British p^atriarchal system resembled that oE the 
east.s® 

In conquering northern Gaul, the Skoloti drove the 
Goidels south from the Seine River as far as the Loire, 
between the Kelts of central Gaul and of Armorica, Some 
of these Goidelic tribes, such as the Pic tones, subsequently 
crossed the Loire toward the ocean.®* About liqo B. C. 
some of die Goidels, chiefly the Dananns (later of Ireland) 
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and a division of the Pictones — die Piets of Scotland — 
crossed the channel to England. Further proof tliat these 
Goidels originated in Asia is Found in the fact that "stone 
querns, the hand-mtUs for grinding corn still used in 
eastern countries, (and also Samian ware and Greek coins) 
have been recovered from huKirdcs, lake-dwellings, brochs, 
and even from the eardt-houses and caves" of Scotland.** 
The swords of the Dananns in Ireland corresponded with 
those found in lower Bavaria, the central Rhine valley, 
and northern France, demonstrating the presence of their 
ancestors in diose regions** In the course of their migra* 
tion to western Europe. 

The Skolotic settlements (by tlie Scotti and the Brit¬ 
ons) in Britain occurred from tlie mainland beginning 
about ago B,C.«3 and they increased in numbers in con¬ 
nection with commercial and military venuires there dur¬ 
ing the subsequent two centuries,*^ until these nations 
bad gained dona I nance over most of Britain except Piet- 
land in the far north. 

That the Scotti and Britons consisted of divisions of 
various tribes in all parts of Gaul is demonstrated by the 
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Parisiii Remij Senones, and othcrs-^^^ The Skoloti that le^ 
mained in northern Caul and the Rhine valley (besides 
the Hessians) ivcre chiefly Belgae, whose high praise bv 
lulins Caesar proves that they were a people ’ivdio possessed 
pride of race and uncommon ability.^® Among them was 
a remnant of the Briianni (Britons) in the valley of the 
Somme.ST While absorbing the Keltic language and cus¬ 
toms, ihcy^ also exerted a stimulating effect on the less 
advanced civilization of the Goidels and the Kelrs, for 
by Caesar*s time the culture of the Gauls had attained 
marked improvement. The ponulation of northern Gaul 
at this time was not comprised within a few nations but 
consisted of a congeries of nations or tribes. They followed 
a fen dal system, with po^ver in the hands of the Druids 
and the knights respectivelv-fts But the riviliring influence 
of the Bcigae in northern Gaul ivas arrested before its 
maturity and largely obliterated before the opening of 
the Christian era by Julius Caesar and his surcessors, with 
the aid of the Roman army and civiliansH. and the Roman 
culture was siihstitnted in large measure therefor^ How^ 
it ivas done is thus staled by Giiirot and Be Witt: 

Butt side by side with this trork in the cause of 
civilizarion and organization, Augustus and his Roman 
agents were pursuing a work of quite a conttiiTy ten¬ 
dency* TJiey labored to extirpate from Caul tJie 
spirit of nationalityp independence, and freedom; 
they took c^ery pains to efhtcc every^vhere Gallic 
memories and ^ntiments * . . , Every^vherej whether 
it ivas a question of the terrestial fatherland or of 
religious faiths the old moral machinery of the Gauls 
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ivas broken up or condemned to rust and no new 
moral ninchinery wai aUgwed to replace it; it was 
everywhere Roman and imperial audiority that \v-a$ 
substituted for die free national action of tlie Gauls.®^ 

It 15 not strangCp Uierefore, that the Gauh in Cac$ar*s time* 
including the Kimmerians* because of inferior training 
and equipmcnti^f* became incensed os their pristine glory 
in warfare was being extinguished^^ by so many defeats 
by the Romans and that tlicy should have concluded that 
it was better to be slain in bailie tlian not to recover 
their ancient glory and tliat freedom which they had 
received from their forefathers.'^^ 

But not all of the Bclgic culture tvas lost forever* It par¬ 
tially escaped the devrastaimg band oi the Roman when 
large numbers of these Kimmerians scattered northward 
and easttvard to havens among tlicir kimnicn across tlic 
Rhine, to reappear centuries later tvhen the Snlian and 
Ripuarian Franks vigorously forced themselves upon the 
arena of history. This transrhenish escape of numerom 
Belgic tribes is proved by facts relating to iwo of tfienip the 
^J^Tiapii and die Ch^uci, the latter a southerly branch of 
tlic Danish tribe of that name. Sorcallcd ''Germans” 
(Fninks)p diey yet s|>oke the Keltic language acqtured 
earlier in GauU for it wms tlie Keltic and not die Kim-' 
meric language that their later colonists to southern 
Ireland took with them. 

Tile Frankish tribes on the easterly side of the middle 
Rhinep coiUingenis of which later confederated as the 
Ripuarian FraiikSp actually were descendants mainly of 
Skolotk Kimmerians, such as tlio Chaiti (die later Hes¬ 
sians), who had settled there'?^ about 340 B.G. On tlieir 
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norchj west of the Weser River and along the scacoast, 
lived the descendants of the Danish Kimmerians who had 
settled in that region about 604 B. C., one of the westerly 
tribes of which was the Sigambri the later Never 

having lived in Gaul, tiicse Kiirimerians retained most 
of their Ukrainian language and. customs, while their 
kin in northern Gaul, the Scotti, Britons, and Belgae, 
acquired Keltic language and customs, The language of 
these Danes and of the Skoloti east of the Rhine was 
the so-called "German," otherwise called "Plattdeutsch." 
This dialect and their customs did not differ greatly 
from die language and customs of their fellow Nordics, 
the Suebi and the Getae, as proved by a comparison of the 
traits of the Cimbric Jutes who conquered Kent, England, 
with those of the Anglo-Saxons who gained other parts of 
England. The dialect of the Suebt on the continent is 
called "Hochdeutsch.” In the course of a century after 
the airival of the Skoloti in the west, the discernibly grow¬ 
ing differences in language and customs across the Rhine 
raised a distinction between the divisions on the east and 
those on the w'est. Those on the right bank appeared 
to later writers to he different racially from their kins¬ 
men in Gaul, even tliough these differences bad been 
lessened by the presence among the former of Skolotic 
tribes that had escaped from Ciiesar’s legions in Gaul. 

A widespread misconception persists t<^y among both 
witers and laymen regarding lire application of the terms 
"German," "Teuton," and “Frank," none of which may 
properly be applied to the inhabitants of modern Germany 
east of the Weser, Werra, and upper Rhine Rivers except the 
Main River valley. The name "German” was derived from 
wehrmann, meaning "tvarrior," and evolved through the 
Frankish forma werre, gerre, and guerre in the same tv^ay 
that Welf and W^aiblingen were transformed in history 
to Guelf and Ghibelltne and Warm to Guerin. It was 
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applied first by Julius Caesar lo Frankish tribes of the 
former Kimmeric {Cimbric) naiion in the middle and 
lower Rhine ’valley.’^, it never w.is used by the Suebi 
farther east. It required a nine days' march for the Roman 
array to proceed from the Rhine River across a sort of 
no-man's land (often maintained by ancient nations at 
enmity) to reach the territory of the separate Sucbic 
nation,'?® which lay east of the Wcrra River chiefly alon^ 
and east of the F.lbe. The existence of the Suebian as a 
wholly separate nation is well known.t® "Some kind of 
political union seems to have existed among all of these 
[Suehic] tribes."^* 

The Suebic and Kimmeric nations had been politically 
separate as far back as 4500 years ago, during which long 
cycle of time they evolved sometvhat differently in lang¬ 
uage and customs, although both still were clearly cog¬ 
nizable as Nordic nations. Tacitus wrote about these na¬ 
tions nearly a century after Caesar's time. Not realizing 
that the latter had applied the term "German" primarily 
to the Franks, he applied it indiscriminately to all of 
these Nordics, although he noted a distinction between the 
Franks of the Rhine valley and tite Suebi on the F.lbe 
(ch. .ijS), for by turning their hair sidevs'ays and tieing 
it beneath the poll in a knot the Suebi differed from 
"the rest of the Germans." 

The largest Frankish (Kimmeric) tribe was the Chattt 
or later Hcsstans.^T The Remi, unquestionably a Belgic 
tribe, who declined to participate in revolution against 
the Romans, declared that the Belgae (excluding the 
Kelts) were descendants of the scKallcd "Germans" and 
that their ancestors had crossed the Rhine at an early 
period and settled there because of the fertility of the 
cotintiy'js Tlie Treveri, A'en'ii,'?* and Ubti, likewise Bel- 
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gic tribes, admitted their descent from the so-called 
"Germans" (most certainly the Skoloti) alonj^ the banks 
of the Rhine, the Ubii having crossed into Gaul because 
of strife with ihc Chatti.™ The Batavi, formerly a tribe 
of the Chatti, for the same reason emigrated to the lower 
Rhine, where they remained in alliance w'ith die Rom an s.^^ 

A similar error persists regarding the meaning and use 
of the term "Teuton", which was derived from the Cim- 
hric (Kimmeric) tribe of Teutonij of Jutland, in Dan- 
mark^s* They first appeared in Roman history by ivarfare 
in central Europe in 113 R.C. and became better known to 
the Romans in 103 B.C., when, according to the Epitome 
of Livy, together with the Ambrones (other Kimmerians) 
they reinforced the Cimbri of Danmark after the repulse 
of the latter from Spain by the Keltiberi, and all then 
moved to invade Italy.^* In los-toi B. C. they w-ere defeat¬ 
ed by the Romans and the remnant returned to Gaul, 
ivhere they were known subsequently as the 
All of these Cimbric tribes w*ere cognate with the Franks 
and Belgae as members of the former Kimmcric nation 
of Scythia and not with the Suebi: hence it folloivs that 
the name "Teuton" along with those of "Cerman” and 
"Frank," has no application whatever to the Suebi or their 
descendanis in modem Germany. The Sueht are discussed 
separately in a later section. 

The Sigambrt, the westernmost division of the Danish 
Kimmerians, rvho formerly inhabited the shores of the 
North Sea, were tlie principal Kimmeric tribe around 
which the Salian Franks later confederated, apparently 
because its dynasty had descended From Odin's son Sigge. 
They are mentioned in history separately from the Sue¬ 
bi .S'* TIic name Sigambri seems to have been retained 
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along with that of Sflh'jj which became fixed while they 
tnliabited the Yssel basin and Gclderland and denoted 
their former habitation at die North Sea. This dynasty 
of the Salian Franks is iliat later known in history as 
the Alerovin^artf which founded the nation of France; 
in fact, the name Meroveus signifies "sea-bom.” After 
the federation of Frankish tribes early in the 5th cen¬ 
tury for their later advance to assail the Roman Empire, 
a number of their tribal names disappeared. The posses¬ 
sion of the central Rhine valley by die Skoloti and of the 
territory thence to the Nordt Sea by the Danish Kim- 
merians restricted the Suebtan nation, except the Frisians 
and Scandinavians, mainly to die basin of the Elbe and 
Werra Rivers and the country eastward. Tlie Frisians 
bad been pushed to the losvland and islands at the Zuyder 
Zee, in northern Netherlands, by tlie Danish Sigainbri, 
and the Scandinavians had been forced very early out 
of the Danish islands. The \Yeser River ran through the 
territory of die Danish C/ia»cf, according to Tacitus, who 
reported their boundaries as tlie North Sea on the north 
and the land of the Chatti on the south. It is probable 
that other Danish tribes lived in this region. The chief 
Suebic tribe on their east was tlie Saxons* The region be- 
ttveen the Weser and the lower Elbe long was disputed 
ground and much annihilative warfare occurred between 
Danish and Suebic tribes on the opposite sides of it. 

Weitzen’s map of ancient settlements of the lower Rhine 
valley and adjacent territory shows tliat many Keltic and 
Belgic refugees iverc forced across to the easterly and 
northerly sides of the Rhine in Julius Caesar’s time. Kel¬ 
tic types of habitation have been found in the Netherlands 
and northivestcrii Germany as far east as the basin of the 
Weser River and Upper Hessen, including the territory 
of tlie Chatti. Kelts who did not migrate elsewhere were 
merged into the Nordic population. On the east of tliose 
regions, only purely Nordic (Suebian) types were found. 

The presence of the Skolotic Franks, especially the 
Chatti. on the east bank of the middle Rhine deflected 
the Suebian tribes through Middle Franconia toward 
the upper Rhine ivlien they began to migrate southward. 
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Their first incursion across that river into Gaul was made 
by mercenaries under Artovistus in 71 ll.C, at the invi¬ 
tation of the Keltic Sequani and Arverni^ to aid them 
in their struggle vifiih the Aedui.^^ Ariovistus was a mem¬ 
ber of tiic senior Suebic tribe, the Semnones, His force of 
15,000 warriors comprised marauders who had been ex¬ 
pelled from their habitations by various tribes; they had not 
slept beneath a roof for 14 years**® Their detachments 
bore the names of the IJaruftes, MaTcomannif 5 edusii, and 
Semnones.^i Tiiey were joined by other Suebtans and by 
three Frankish tribes named the Fatigianes,^^ Nemetaefi^ 
Tr»6occi,®® which increased the whole aggregation to 
about 120,000 men, women, and children, all of whom 
planned to settle at different places on the westerly bank 
of the Rhine, in Roman territory. The warriors under 
Ariovistus suffered defeat by the Romans in 58 B* *C. as also 
did an attempted invasion across the lower Rhine in 55 
B, C. by the Skolotic tisipetes and Tencterifi^ These were 
tlie^ only expeditions across the Rhine reported during 
Julius Caesar's time. The Frankisli followers of Ariovistus 
remained west of the Rhine as subjects of the Romans, 
centering as follows; The Vangiones at tlic present city 
of Worms, the Nemetes at the present city of Speyer, 
and the Triborci near the present city of Strasbourg.®® 
The Suebians who had not been slain escaped back across 
the Rhine. 

Additional evidence supporting this distinction between 
Kimmerians and Suebians is the fact that the Treveri, a 
Belgic tribe, reported to Caesar, mucli to his alarm, dial 
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a hundred cantons of Suebt had approached the easterly 
bank of the Rhine (near die Main) and were attempting 
to CToss iL®^ They returned home alter Caesar had de- 
feated Ariovistus and the latter had been pursued by the 
llbii, anotlicr Kimmerian tribe on the Rhine witli great 
slaughter. It was 4?^ centuries before the Suebi invaded 
Gaul again» when the Altemanni took possession of Alsace. 

When Caesar was told that the Eburona had enlisted 
other '‘Germans" (Skoloti) through the Treveri to aid 
them a^inst the Romans,®^ he began an investigatwn. 
The Ubii assured him tiiat such auxiliaries had not come 
from their state and that tlicy should be spared punish* 
mem, "lest in Jtis common hatred of the ‘Gcitnam' the 
innocent should suffer the penalty of the guilty**. Caesar 
found that the auxiliaries had come from the Suebi and 
he accepted the plea of the Ubit, He then made inquiries 
concerning the routes and approaches to the territory of 
the Suebi,sn apparently east of the Thiiringerttrald. They 
(unlike the triljes along die Rhine and in Gaul) were said 
to be "barbarous and ignorant people."8s Thus, Caesar drew 
a disrinctioEi between the culture and habits of the Suebi 
and of the Skoloti along the Rhine,®* Tlie former con¬ 
trived to maintain large areas between diem and their 
nearest neighbors,*^ ^ on their west, the Skoloti. To cause 
fear among the Suebip Caesar and his army spent 18 days 
beyond the Rhine without encountering the enemy.** 
This time indicates a long march, probably as far as the 
basin of the upper Wena River. He subsequentiv made 
another incursion against the southernmost Suebi, the 
Semnones, who already had approached the central Main 
River valley in tlieir southtvard migration. Tliey retired 
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to the Hercynian Forest (Thuringia) upon the approach 
of the Roman foTce,»& 

Tacitus also drew a sJiarp distinction between the vari¬ 
ously-named tribes that inhabited easEem Geiroania un¬ 
der tlie common national appellation of the Suebt and 
the wholly separate nations that lived along the central 
and lower Rhine. too Other facts confirm tlie accuracy of 
that conclusion. The Suehk Saxons repeatedly fought the 
Danish Kimmenans along the shores of the North Sea 
tvest of the Elbe and also on the Weser River when 
they extended their dominions westivard. TIic tribes thus 
assailed included mainly the Chauci, the Fosi, and the 
Chenisci, but orher Danish tribes (so-called ^^Germans*") 
tvere grievously oppressed by them. Moreover^ the Frisians 
in fiOTLlietn Netherlands, a Suebic tribe cut off from 
the others on the loiver Elbe by the Danish Kimmeriau 
invasion about 604 contended tvitli Danish tribes 

north of the lower Rhine and shotved no inclination 
to ally themselves tvith the Salian Frankishi**^ confedera¬ 
tion organized in a later century by these Danish tribes. 
Consequently, it is clear that the Salian Franks who later 
overran Gau! consisted mainly of the Danish Kimmerian 
tribes from north of the lotver Rhine, and diat the Ripu- 
arian Franks ivho cooperated w'ith them comprised main¬ 
ly Skolotic Kimmerians from both sides of the middle 
Rhine.i^J® 
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TJie CorjcfruJij Eburo^ies^ Cacraesit and Piiananh "called 
by the cottmion name of Germans/" appear to Jiavc been 
Skolotic Kimmerians, since Uiey allied themselves witli the 
Belgae against Julius Caesar as a matter oE course^®^ 
and the Eburones were fiiendly with die liclglc ilfend- 
Fur thermorep we find settlements of live Chauci and 
the Menapii with other Kimmerians in southeastern Ire¬ 
land subsequent to Caesar's lime (c. A.D. 135)*^® and 
tJiat they were allied with the Scots, TJie fact dial the 
Menapii and Chauci wTre s&ealled '"GerTnans"' but took 
the Keltic and not the Suebic language to Ireland is 
oE itself confirmation oF the foregoing deductions, Andp^ 
finally, w'e must take notice oE the marked similarity 
between die W'eUh and Irish law codes and the Caro- 
lingian code of the Franks as indicative oE common 
racial origin (Kinimeriaii), Since the former people iiad 
adopted a large measure oE the Keltic culture oE Gaul 
and the latterp because of their habitation on the Rhine, 
had not, this similarity must have resulted from traditions 
derived from an earlier common culture. 

Every reason exists for believing that the ancient lang¬ 
uage and customs of die Kimmerians^ be For e they became 
subject to Kell id influence in Gaul, did not dilfer greatly 
from those oE ilieir Nordic kinsmen^ the Danes, the Suebi, 
and die Geiae, since all had a common origin in Asiajos 
Thus, wdien the Danish Cimbrip said to have been ^'Ger- 
manisEcd*^ Kimmerians.^f^ moved into Jutland in 603 
B.C., this peninsula became knoivn to the ancients as the 
Cimbric Chcroncse. When, as the later jutes, some of 
their descendants entered England in the 5tli century 
of the Christian era, their dialect could not have differed 
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greatly from that of their allies, the Angles from Holstein 
and the Saxons from the lower Elbe, but the difference 
was sufficient to be noticeable to Bede and otlier early 
ivriters* ^ 

O’Curry reports: 

“That some system of law - and by this I mean not 
merely some body of separate enactments but really a 
system existed among the Milesian [Scotic] race from a 
pern^ comcmpoiary with, if not anterior to, their original 
lading m the island [of IrelandJ is perfectly plain from 
a tlieir traditions and records,’’ The analogy between 
Its penalties for wilful murder and contract violation and 
those of the ancient Hebrews is quite niarked.J<>8 Only in 
the ways already outlined here can we account for the 
smking similarities in the construction of the Salic law of 
the Franks and of the ancient Babylonian code of Ham¬ 
murabi. Knowledge of the latter had been gained 
by the Kimmerian nation of Scythia in its numerous 
invasions of western Asia prior to 635 B.C. and by its 
successor, tlie Getac, and their siibjccis. the Skolotic Kim- 
meriam, when the Getac ravaged western Asia from 634 
to 606 B.C, Thus, in tiie same way as Uic Skoloti trans¬ 
mitted western ^iatic culture and legal and other prin- 
cip to the British Isles,^!** their Danish kinsmen north 
ot the lower Rhine exerted major influence in the for¬ 
mation of the Salic code by their knowledge of the Baby¬ 
lonian kgal system gained by them while in Lydia and 
passed down from generation to genentdon after their 
migtauon to western Europe, as indicated in the Danish 
s^?a, rhe Prose Edda, by Snorri Sturlason. Such transmission 
of knosviedge also was common among ancient peoples 
of the Iberian penin5ula.iii 

Furthermore, the Skoloti on the right bank of the RJitiie 
appear to have passed down the tradidon of separate na- 
iionaliiy from die Suebi living on and cast of the Elbe, and 
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the relations of the two nations were not amicable. When 
the martial band of die Cimbrj moved out of Jutland about 
120 B, C. on an invasion of sontlicrn Europe, it proceeded 
southward on the west of the Rhine to avoid the Suebi. of 
whom its m^bers had less knowledge and probably 
deemed less friendly than their kinsmen in Gaul, They also 
had more knowledge of the Romans through those kinsmen. 
Another tribe, the Tef</onf,i'* known to have been a 
branch of the Danish Cimbri, likewise emigrated from 
Jutland soon thereafter. Both tribes are held to have been 
identical with the /fttefji* Tlicy settled for a time among 
their kinsmen on the lower Rhine, where a Roman fleet 
came in contact with some of their descendants about 
A.D. 2.114 These facts tend further to distinguish the 
Kim meric and the Suebic peoples In the region betivecn 
the W™r and the Elbe, which distinction was not clearly 
recognited by most of the contemporary writers. 

Reference already has been made to the successful as¬ 
sault On the Roman Empire in the 5th century by tlic 
fedcrat^ Danish (or Saltan) Franks and the federated 
Ripuarian (or Skolotic) Franks, the former from west of 
the Maas (or Meuse) and the later from cast of that river. 
In the formation of the Frankish nation, the historic 
codes of Salic Latv and Ripuarian Law were preserved 
separately. The hopeful city of Paris, center of the tribe 
of the Farisii on the Isle of Lut«:e in the Seine River, in 
Neiistria, was the capital of the Merovingian dynasty of 
the Salian Franks. Mett, in Austrasia, was the capital of the 
Ripuarian Franks. In S-jg, Metz became the capital of 
Lotharingia (Lorraine). 

The as.sertion hy Belloguei a half-century ago that the 
Kimmeric people in western Europe never formed more 
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than a ruling class is not defensible, in the light of what 
already has been presented here. The number that settled 
in centTa!, western, and northern Gaul and Britain is 
known to have been quite large*”^ As stated by Julius 
Caesar, '"the Bclgae rise from the extreme frontier of Caul, 
extend to the lower pan of the River Rhine, and look 
toward the north and the rising sun/'^i^ Yet they did not 
dominate any other Keltic Gauls than those in the ter- 
TitotT conquered and permaiiemly held by tliena until 
the Frankish conquests. Divitiacus, of the Keltic Aeduh 
"the most powerful man of all Gaul." also had been king 
of Britain.ttfl In fact, the Cauls said that they formerly 
excelled the "Germans" (Skoloti) in prowe^s^ "ivagcd war 
on them oJTcnsivelyp and, because of the large number of 
Gauls and the insufficiency of their land, sent colonists 
eastis^ard across the Rhme.^^^ Among the latter livere the 
the most po^verful Gallic natioUt who later moved 
soutliward to Switzerland under pressure from the north.t^o 


7. KimmcTic influence in ihe British Isles. An historic 
afcermatli of the seulcment of tlie Goidelk Kimmerians in 
tvestem Gaul shortly after 65.1 B.C. deserves consideration 
now% It mmt have required about tw^o generations for the 
transition from their owti dialect and culture to those of 
the local Keltic people^^-i for it was the third generation 
that sliortly before 585 B.C, crossed the channel to the 
BriEish Isles, There Uiey drove w^estward and northtvard 
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the Iberians and Kelts that diey encountered.Soon the 
Goidels spread to southern Scotland and a division cti:^ed 
to northern Ireland^i-^ continuing to pre$s die primitive 
tnJiabitantsi-^ ahead of then 4 + TIujs, die brunet Iberian 
and the brachycephalic Keltic strains are found today in die 
westerly parts of England, Wale Scotland* and Ireland.^ss 
Descendants of Iberians also persist in Glatiiorgan and Mon¬ 
mouth shiresp Wales. Keltic types found in Pcrdishire and 
the northern highlands of Scotland may be attributable to 
intermarriage with Kelts of Gaul (sudi as the Aedui) 
during die period that those Nordia sojourned there and 
to die fact that some Aedui are known to have been among 
the Kinvmerians who emigrated from Gaul to the British 
Isles. 

The size of this invading Kiimneric horde was not ^eat^ 
since a part of each tribe remained in Gaul, but it re¬ 
ceived reinforcements from those divisions and other tribes 
in. Gaul from time to time. The diicf naiiofial names diac 
tliey preserved in history are liiose of Dananns in Ire¬ 
land and Picu (Pictones) in Scotland^ although they 
long retained odier tribal names as welL For cjtample^ 
the Albanians and Caledonians ivere Piedsh tribes of Scot- 
latid. According to Irish history^ die Dananns were related 
to die Danes of Jutland^ die Cimbri who gave dieir name 
to Danmark. They are said traditionally to liave gpne 
across die Nordi Sea to Scotland, whence they subse¬ 
quently passed to Ireland, While the racial relationship 
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seems cJear, tiie supposed movement across the North 
Sea is not accep^able^ since they would have brought to 
Ireland the language of their kin in Jutland, which did 
not differ greatly from that of tJie Anglo-Saxons, instead of 
transmitting mostly the Keltic culture of Gaui. This tra¬ 
dition of passage across the North Sea doubtless refers to 
later Danish raids on Scotland and Ireland. Moreover, 
the Ogam inscxiptionsi^s of the oldest Goidelic speech 
have been recovered in southern England (chiefly Devon 
and Cornwall) and Wales as well as in Scotiandj t!ie Isle 
of MaUp and southwestern Ireiandp These facts indicate 
original settlement in southern Britain by the strait of 
Dover.! The Dananns tnay have been joined by some 
of Odin*5 Banes from the loiver Rliine valley before tire 
former migrated from Caul to Britam, but this is merely 
conjecture. The Piets, who included or were associated 
with the Albani*!2s Caledonians, and other highland 
tribes, were immediately behind the Dananns as the latter 
crossed to Ireland, but they remained in England and 
southern Scotland unttl driven northward on the invasion 
of England by the Skolotic Kttnmerians (Scots and Brit¬ 
ons) a^ut three centuries later. They represented parts 
of various tribes associated with the Kimmeric Pictoncs 
of Gaul, who in juUtts Caesar's time lived between the 
Seine and Loire Rivers, toward the sea.iss They had been 
driven southward beyond the Seine upon the invasion of 
northern Gaul by their kinsmen, the Skoloti. In fact, this 
inter-river region and the south is recognized as the ultimate 
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habitation of most of the Goidclic Kitntnerians of Gaul.Wfl 

Ireland apparently was uniniiabiied by human beings 
during Lfic Ice Ages. To die earliest, or brunet, inhabitants 
the country ivas known as IberiUf whidi is Keltic in form. 
This name tvas applied by Iberian colonists of die Medi¬ 
terranean race, who moved northivard from the Iberi^ 
peninsula through Gaul and finally crossed to Britain 
perhaps as early as 6500 B.C. ^ Vi thin a few centuries they 
must have been followed by the vanguard of the first 
Keltic invaders of Europe, die so-callcd Purfooa-Grenelle 
Paleo-Kelts, blond, brachycephalic people who reached 
the coast of the North Sea about 7700 B.C. They had 
extended their Maglemosean culture as far north as Skane, 
in southern Sweden, by about diat time. Down dirough 
die ages die Iberian element probably dominated ivesicrn 
Ireland while Keldc invaders, controlled the easterly half. 
During the 3rd millennium B.G., Anatolian mariners 
brought products of the eastern hiedicertanean region to 
Britain and Ireland in cxcliange for tin and other com¬ 
modities. A long time was still to intervene before the 
first Nordics should reach Ireland. 

This sparse primitive populadon of Great Britain was 
augmented by new arrivals from die continent about 170^ 
iGoo B.G., who represented die second (or Neo-) Keltic 
invasion of continental Europe of about 2300 B.C., already 
described. About 1450 B.C. die vanguard of tlie Neo^ 
Keltic invaders, who had introduced bronze into Brit¬ 
ain, crossed tlie water from southeni Scotbnd to Ire¬ 
land and conquered the easterly half of tliat Island from 
the earlier inhabitants, die Iberians and Paleo-Kelts,*** 
while die rest of the Neo*Kelts remained in Britain, The 
earlier inhabitants continued in possession of ivcstcrn 
Ireland. 

These broad-headed Kelts of the Bronze Age cremated 
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their dead as the Kelts of soutliern Cernmny did cen¬ 
turies earlier., Their bronze weapons resembled tlie types 
used in norUiem France but differed from those in 
Scandinavia and Hungary. Like their kin in tJte Alps^ 
they frequently erected their dwellings on piles in shal¬ 
low bays and lakes. Such dwellings ^re known as crannogs. 
An example is that recently di^overed at Ballindery^ 
County \Ve5Uneath^ tvhich is believed to have been con¬ 
structed about 1400 years Among il^e findings was a 
heart^haped lamp of bronze^ probably used to guide the 
dwellers back to their settlement from the mainland after 
darkness had fallen. Other objects included bits of pottery^ 
implements of stone* and daggers of bronze used to fight 
beasts and men, wooden lubs,^ barrels,^ knives, axes^ and 
pins made of bronze; also dug-out canoes, paddles for pro¬ 
pelling them, and stones for grindiriig grain. These people 
probably first brought Uic system of Druidic rites from 
Gaul to Britain and Ireland* 

Late in the and millennium B,C. the Phoenician colo¬ 
nies in southern Iberia were established and maritime 
routes subsequently opened betiiveeii that base and the 
British Isles. In order to broaden thetr markets, the Phoe¬ 
nicians encouraged the settlement of immigrants at western 
seaports where their ships touchedA^^ for the establishmeni 
of commercial relations wiiJi the local population. This 
was only following a practice of the earlier Pre-Sumerian 
Leleges of Anatolia. In the course of time, the descendants 
of Uiese colonists from Anatolia and Phoenicia merged 
Avith die native population. Moreover, British and Irish 
KelU may have enlisted or l>een impressed into the An¬ 
atolian and the Phoenician sea service and thus brought 
back tales of adventure in the Mediterranean region* so 
that tlie traditions of voyages bEick and forUi over die 
Mediterranean, of sea raids along its shores^ etc, were 
W’^oven into Irisli history'* Some of tfie present brunet people 
of southern Wales, mainly Pembrokeshire, dearly are de- 
cendants of inhabitants of Phoenician colonies in the 
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valley of the Guadalquivir River in Iberia or oE earlier 
seaports o£ the Lcleges in western Anatolia. The latter 
is indicated by tlieir physique and llebraic-type of coun- 
tenance+t 3 i Thus, the traditional invaders o£ Ireland 
around lotxj B. C- were mainly Phoenicians or their Iberian 
subjects^ and not Kimmeric Milesians^ as is asserted by 
some historians. To them are due the Haniltk aspects nf the 
colloquial dialects and the personal naine sysicm of the 
ancient pre-Goidclic Irish and Welshn^^^ Tliey also intro¬ 
duced variotis eastern Afediterranean religfjous and otlier 
customs. 

From as early perhaps as 1000-750 B.G.p the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland ^vere raided sporadically by Scandi- 
navjaziSk probably Vikings from soudiern Norway. The 
historic Fomorian invaders of Ireland apparently came 
from that tcgionp since the name was applied to large or 
giant pirates 130 Confirmation is seen in the finding in a 
lake-dwelling at Ballindery> County Westmeath, of a Viking 
sword and an ancient gaining board much like similar 
objects on view in Scandinavian museums^ Bui it is 
doubtful ^vliether these early raiders made any permanent 
settlements w^orthy of note. 

The next invaders of Ireland, tvho ultimately succeeded 
in conquering the island, tvere the Coidelic Kinimetians, 
the first Nordic settlers. They came from southern Scot¬ 
land in groups at close intervals shortly after 530 B.C 
The carliesi arrivals ivere the followers of Parthalon, small 
in number, who traditionally were wiped out by a 
plague.ia" They wxre followed by the Ncmedianspiss ivho 
suffered severely in combat with Fomorians. By 5S5 D. C* * 
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the main body, the Tuatha T)€ Dan an n (traditionally 
a branch of the Ncmedians from Scythia), had arrived and 
begun a systematic conquest of the island, particularly 
the northerly and easterly parts. Most of the native popu* 
lation avoided early subjection by moving to western Ire¬ 
land, irhere it remained independent for a long time. 
Tliere is no evidence that the Goidels exterminated the 
brunet and Keltic natives in any large degree; they 
made them subject people as their conquests progressed.*^^ 
The possession of the arts of necromancy by these Goidclsi^® 
clearly relates them to the hordes who often invaded 
western Asia while their (Kimmeric) nation lived north 
of the Black Sea, In fact, as in the case of the re* 
latcd Danes of Danmark, the traditions of these adventures 
in the Aegean region were perpetuated in Irish history. 
Their tribal system was quite analogous to the patriarchal 
system of the east.t-it They used long bronre leaf-shaped 
swords. Himilco, a Cartltagintan, who passed the Pillars 
of Hercules and surveyed the northwesterly coasts of Eur¬ 
ope at the height of his nation's prosperity (c. 362*350 
B.C,), is reported by Festus Avienus as saying that the 
people of Albion (from the Albani), later called Britain, 
were a "numerous race, endorsed with spirit, very dex* 
terous, all busy with the cares of trade.**i^2 Hjj remarks 
certainly pertained to the Goidels and others then living at 
the coastal ports, who rvere in constant contact with Gallic 
civilisation. 

Early in tlic 3rd century B.C., while the Skolotic Kim- 
merians (Scottj and Britons) were progressively conquer¬ 
ing England from northern Gaul, tlicir Belgic congeners 
in Gaul conducted expeditions of conquest to southern 
Britain and Ireland, They planted one colony in and around 
the present Somersetshire and others in Munster, Leinster, 
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and tlie Boyne River valley oE the present County Meath, 
whereupon their seat oE government was established at Tara 
by a chief named Liath-i-t^ In Ireland iliey were kooviTi 
as the Firbolg element (the men of Bolg or Belgt 
i.e,, the BcJgae),!*^ and they were successful in gaining 
large areas. "TJiat the tribes included under the generd 
name of Firbolgs were identical with many tribes in 
Great Britain and along the Belgic and Frisian [Hollandic] 
coast there seems no reason any longer to doubt/’*** They 
were the first to introduce tire use of iron to tlte Irish in 
tiie form o£ weaporrs.*** But gradually tlie GoLdels (Da- 
manns) gained the ascendancy, concluded by die great 
battle of Magh Tuneadh near Cong, County Mayo, and 
some of the Firbolgs scattered to the Hebrides and other 
Scottish Islands. Those who remained behind becime sub¬ 
jects of tfieir conquerors, whose king, Breas MacElathan, 
imposed burdensome rents on diemt*‘ and ilreir other 
subjects and who dominated Ireland until the appearance 
of strong forces of Scotti from Strathclyde*** about the 
middle of the ist century B.C. These Dananns divided 
the island into five kingdoms,*** which in the main 
corresponded rvith the later kingdoms of Ulster, Con¬ 
naught, Laigin (Leinster), East Munster, and West Mun¬ 
ster. Under the provincial kings were tribal kings whose 
territory roughly corresponded with die present baronies, 
which in many instances preserv'e tire tribal names. 

From Ibertu the name of firiu, Erin, or Eire for Ire- 
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land ivas derived. The original name continued in use 
doivn til rough tlic ages and rvas accepted by the Goidetic 
Kinimerians (the Dananns), who were called by the 
Iberians the F^ini (waggon-men),from w'hich the mod¬ 
ern term of Fenians originated. The name of iberiu to the 
Greeks was Ivemia and to the Latins Jberio (as in the 
Confession of Saint Patrick), from which the form Hiber¬ 
nia evolved. The subsequent Nordic (Kimmeric) con¬ 
querors of the island called it the land of tlie F.ircs, or 
Ireland. 

WMien we come to the conquest of the British Isles by 
the Skolotic Kinimerians we are on even more certain 
ground. The evidence is not clear as to just how soon 
after the Skoloti reached the region of tlie central Rhine 
from die Ukraine their expeditions began to invade 
the British Isles. It certainly was several decades, since they 
had first before them tlie task of conquering northern 
f^^ul from the Kelts. These Skolotic tribes, therefore, 
originally settled east^ of the Rliine, as far as the Weser 
and Fulda River liasins in modern Hessen, whence they 
h^n their conquest of northern Gaul. The Tungri, the 
tribe from which the Belgian district of Tongres was 
named, were the first to elf^t a crossing of the Rhinc,«o 
after which the progressive conquest of that region by 
the^ Skoloti (Scotti, Britons, and Belgae) follotved and the 
Goidelic Kinimerians finally were pressed south of the 
Seine. But many of the Skolotic tribes or divisions of 
them remained east of the Rhine and ivere the later 
“'Germans" of Julius Caesar as distinguished from the 
Suebic nation. After pressing the Kelts westward to the 
Belgian coast, where they later tvere absorbed by the 
conquerors, and southward into the Ardennes and Gaul, 
most of the Scotti and the Britons crossed to Britain 
ivliile the Belgae remained in controt of northern Gaul, 

Upon crossing tlie channel to Britain, the Scotti and 
lire Britons began the conquest of that island from the 
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south.isi TheJr culture ^*^5 Ear su|>erior to that of the 
Goidels and wm under a patriarchal form of govetn- 
nient,ifi2 They tv ere a highly commercial people En conse¬ 
quence oE Lheir former habitation adjacent to the Greek 
colonics on the Black Sea. Their expeditions tvere strongly 
and efficiently organized^ after the manner of the ancient 
Greeks oE Miletus when the latter established their com* 
mercial outposts on the Black Sea, witli which die Skoloti 
were so Earn Ilian About figo B.C. the Scott i gained r 
foothold in southeastern Englandi where they established 
trading posts.^iss Upon their successful advance in the 
island, they were follow"cd by dte Britons,who ultimate¬ 
ly forced die Scotti northward. This had die elFcct of driV’ 
ing the Goidelic Piets and their associated tribes ivholly 
into Scotland. In Scotland the greatest concentration of 
Piets was in the midlands between the Firth of Forth 
and the Grampian Hills, which came to be known as 
Ptciavhy both locally and to the ScRndinavians who occa¬ 
sionally made incursions into the country. Thus, the 
Firth of Fonh anciently was called the Mare Picticum* 
The importance oE these nam« will appear later. Subsc- 
quently (c. 2^00-175 B C.), the Belgae likewise established 
colonies on the southerly shores of England, mainly in 
Somerset. The influence of the Skolotic tribes in the 
British Isles continually increased and, with military 
supports tliey gained substantially all of England and 
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Wales by the middle of the 2nd century The Scotti 

ulumately settled in northern England, where the Brigantes 
wctc their dominant tribe, and the Britons over most 
of central Engl and. The dark-complexioned Iberian 

S»7wrejiB7 continued dominant in southern Wales, Among 
the invaders of England from Gaul was a division of 
the Parisii from along the Seine River, where their 
capital was on the isle of l.utetia (Luttee), In Caesar’s 
time, these people inhabited the East Riding of York¬ 
shire, They apparently came over as allies of the Brit¬ 
ons, for their habitation in Gaul teas near the souther¬ 
ly Belgae. Those who remained on the island in the 
feine River ^ve the city of Paris its name: they were 
insignificant in numbers in Julius Caesar’s time and were 
dependent on neighboring Senones on their southeast 
for protection.IBS The Senones are reported to have been 
Kelts, ivho tvere defeated by the Romans about 51 B.C., 
but some evidence indicates that they were Kimmerians. 

The Belgae of southwestern England long tvere politically 
subject to the continental Belgae, for Julius CaesartBS 
mentioned a certain Divitiacus, king of the Keltic Aedui 
and of the Bcigic Suessioncs (whose name is perpetu¬ 
ated in that of the city of Soissons), as the most powerful 
prince in Gaul and as also ruling o^*er Britain.iOB This 
fact was late enough to be within the memory of men in 
Caesar's time. The British Triads carry the tradition of 
the Skolotic Kimmcrian conquest of England. Wales, 
and (southern) Scotland. 

As immigration from Gaul to soutliern England in¬ 
creased, pressure by the Britons gradually forced tJie Scotti 
toward the north and many finally passed over the Cheviot 
Hills into soudtwesiem Scotland The latter, in turn 
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pressed ilie soatliernmost Picis northward in Strathclyde 
and eastward in Lothian,lai whence they soon were driven 
north of tlie Scottish isthmus. Caesar's mvasions of Eng¬ 
land (55"54 B.C.)p w^ere confined mainly to the soutli and 
in contact with the BritonSp many of whom moved into 
Wales; but tlie pressure also was felt by the Scotti Sn die 
nordip*&- for die Brigantes sent troops soudi to aid in re¬ 
sisting die Romans.The Picis> tlien largely north of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde (in Pictavja)pi«^ were beyond the 
reach of explorers or historians from southern Europe, 
wJiich explains why they were not mentioned in the writ¬ 
ings of Julius CaesaTp TacituSp Ptolemy^ or Dio Cassius. 

By the time of Caesar's invasions of Britain^ the population 
of the British Isles had become largely Keltic in language 
and customs but not in race* in which respect it ivas mainly 
Nordic. The close kinship oE the Kimmerians of Britain 
and of Gaul was noted by Caesar (Gallic 14), whose 
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reason for invading Britam tliat "'in all his wars with 
the Gauls'' the Britons had esctended assistance to them. 
The deepest nationa] sympathy existed, coinnninication 
across the channel was easy, and Caesar's military plans 
soon were known to tl^e Lslanders.tflfl The speedx and 
custoros of tlie two peoples differed liiile because o£ 
several centuries of eommercial and cultural relations. 
The Goidels of Scotland and Ireland were farther away 
and were much less inhuenced. 

In warfare, notably in resisting Caesar* die ancient 
Britons and Scots used a special 2-liorse type ot chariot, 
whose wheels were mounted with sharp sickle-shaped blades 
that cut to pieces whatever they encountered.i^^ This 
was an invention of the Pcrsiatrs and was used in large 
numbers in die armies o£ Cyrus the Younger* ivho was a 
satrap in Asia Minor (40S-401 Through the 

Creeks under Cleardius, tvho engaged in ’ivarfare with 
Cyrus, the Skoloti became acquainted with this form ot 
chariot and adopted it wlien tJiey emigrated to Britain. 
This fact conduces to the identification of the Scots and 
Britons as descendants of the Skoloti who lived along the 
nortlicrly sliores of the Black Sea. 

Julius Caesar's invasions of Britain prompted the Scots 
to begin their historic conquest of Ireland from northern 
Engl and. l‘hey invaded nortlieasteni Ireland in the 
third quarter of the ist century B.C. Their headquarters 
I hen tvere in Cumbria (derived from Kimmeriu)* the 
liabitation of die Brigantes* Avhose chief city* Carlisle^ 
received its name From the Kim meric Cuerfuei (Caer- 
Luel or CityTuel). The name Cumbria is perpetuated 
by the English shire of Cumberland* Strathclyde, Scot- 
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land, seems originally to have been called Cambria.i'^® 
bur, ^vlien tlic Kymric rulers changed ilicir seat from 
Strathclyde to northern Wales, the name became applied 
to the latter region* The Scottish tribe of Voluntii made 
the first conquest of Irish territory by ilieir establishment 
of the colony of Uladli (Ulidia),i7i from Tvhicli the name 
of Ulster was derived. The leader of this expedition tra¬ 
ditionally Tvas In a scion or firinceps of the royal Milesian 
line of the Scotti, which may have been the senior tribe 
or division of the earlier Skoloti. 

The northern Firboigs who, when defeated by the 
Da nan ns (c.150 B. C.), had fled to the Hebrides and other 
Scottish isiandsp were driven out by tlie Caledonian Piets 
late in the ist century BX* and (as the Umorians)!^^ 
returned to Ireland, This incidcni confirms the habitation 
of the Pictish tribes in northern Scotland at this time 
and the panial conquest of southern Scotland by the 
Scots, The return of the Umorians ivas induced by the 
suecc-SS of the Ulidian colonists against the former's old 
enemieSp the Dananns; tn fact^ they may have been allies 
of the invaders. 

The Scots^ a seafaring commercial peoplCp established 
numerous trading posts on both sides of the Irish Sea, 
in Ireland. Wales^ England, and Scotlandp and also con¬ 
ducted commercial activities with the continentp particu¬ 
larly with the Belgae. Scholars only recently have begun 
to realise Jio^v close ivcrc the relations among the peoples 
of eastern Irciand. \V^l]eSp Cumbria^ and the continent 
in ancient tiraes.^'^^ The ability and commercial advan- 
tages of the Scots enabled them to gain from the Goidcls 
desirable coastal districts in northeastern Ireland in ad' 
dition to their Ulidian colonVp over all of which they in¬ 
stalled their own rulers. Their traditional ruler of these 
Irish colonies at the beginning of the Christian era was 
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Concobar MacNessn. They mamtaincd close commercial 
relations across the Irish Sea with the Britons of southern 
Wales and southern England as well as w'ith their own 
people in northern Wales, Cumbria, and southern Scot¬ 
land; also with the coastal points on the continent as far 
as Iberia and perhaps even in the Mediterranean.^’® 

In their conquest of northern Ireland from the Goidds, 
the Cumbrian Scots had as their allies, among others, a 
strong force of the Scottish tribe of Damnoniii’® of Strath¬ 
clyde, and the later Connaught (Connacht) was allotted 
to themt’o by the Milesian leaders. The book of Leinster 
names Tinne MacConrath (%o 5 . C.) as the first of this 
line of kings of all Connaught. The great Irish epic, 
the Tain B 6 Ctiailgne, depicts strife growing out of 
early rivalry between the Scottish rulers of Connaught and 
of Ulster.!” xiie Datnnonian dynasty lield its own until 
the 4th century A. D., when, perhaps because of dissension 
svith the ard'Tigk or over-king of all Ireland (Muiread- 
hach Tireach, tvho reigned at Tara from 531 to 357), 
diat dynasty was ousted by him and thereafter the throne 
w'as occupied by Milesian rulers,”® The renowned Pat¬ 
rick performed highly successful Christian missionary work 
among these Scots as he did among those of northeastern 
Ireland.” 9 
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The doiniriani tribe oE the Scots, the Brig^intes, inhabit¬ 
ed Yorkshire, D orb am. and. with the Vol until and the 
SisLuntiip also Cumberland, Westniordand, and Lancashire, 
extending ‘^from sea to sea/" Besides their Irish colonies, 
one of ilicir possessions was the isle of Anglcsq-'p the 
Mona oE TacituSp^st^ in northwestern ^ValeSp Like north¬ 
western Wales, it was inhabited largely by Goidcls.tsi On 
that isle tvas tlie port ilirougli which supplies were fur¬ 
nished to the revolting Britons at the the time that Clau¬ 
dius and his successors ivere conquering Britain, {begin¬ 
ning in A.D. 43). During tiicse three or four years of 
ivarfare, Claiidtus and his generals conquered all of Eng¬ 
land cast oE the Severn and south of the Humber Rivers, 
but not the 5 i 1 tires of southern ^ValcSn Many Britons were 
driven into central Wales and the Ordovice^ took refuge 
in noriJiern ^Vales.^s^ But the hills and tribes of Wales 
and Yorkshire offered far greater resistance and 30 years of 
intermittent warfere followed (A. D. 47'78). During Nero's 
reign, Suetonius Paulinus directed an expedition (c. x 4 .D. 
60} against die isle of Mona,ifi^ slaying the Druidic bands, 
cutting down tlieir sacred groves, and otJierwise ravaging 
the countryside. 

Taking advantage of diesc circumstances, the Picis of 
Scotland assailed the Scots on tfieir south, in resistance to 
the further advance of the latter in Scotland. The Piets 
were turned back at die Cheviot Hills and finally returned 
nordi of die Firth of Clyde. Widi enemies thus on the 
north and soudi, the Scots undertook further and cxien- 
sive emigration to northern Ireland about tins timeA®'^ 

During dicse 30 years of strife (A. D- 47-7S)* the Britons 
in eastern England nortli of the Humber (chiefly the 
Ottadini) cross^ the Tweed River and, driving die Scots 
westward to Cumbria and Strathclyde^ took possession of 
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ancient Loihian (comprising the counties of Roxburgh, 
Benvkk, Selkirk, PeebleSp Edinburgh, Haddingionp and 
LinMthgow)/i8® The Scots thus displaced in ihc cast (chiefly 
Brigantes) Ihen crowded over into Cumbria and Strath- 
ciyde^s® (the latter comprising the Scottish counties of 
Dumfries^ Kirkcudbright, Wigton^ Ayr^ Lanarkp and Rcn- 
fre^v). These Scots then called themselves by ihcir ancient 
national name of Kymry (Kimmedi) rather than by any 
of the subordinate or tribal names^ 

VettiUs Bolanas, the Roman governor sent to Britain 
by Vespasian in A. D. hgp ^vas unable to maintain discipline 
in his army during tliis civil wariS'^ and Fetillius Cercalis 
was sent over to replace liitn as commander. The latter 
promptly attacked the Brigantes, who composed the most 
populous state in the whole province, striking terror 
among them, and a war of annihilation followed.Many 
more of these Scots crossed to Strathclyde and numerous 
others crossed to Ireland, where they re-c.sUblished 
themselves. Those who remained in Cuntbria were brought 
into subjection to the Roman power. Julius FrontiniiSp 
anotlier Roman commander, subsequently conquered the 
Silures of southern Wales, then a strong and warlike 
nation^®® 

In the summer of A,D. 78. Agricola came from Rome 
to become governfir of Britain. He first conquered the 
British Ordoviecs, who bad settled in northern Walcs*®i 
exclusive of tlie isle of Anglesey* and then he assailed dus 
island.3®2 Among liis auxiliary troops were Batavi and 
Tungri^ Belgae from northein Gauhi^^ The fact that the 
people of Anglesey expected die arrival of a Roman fleet 
and an invasion by sea instead of the land attack actually 
made^^^ is evidence of their seafaring activities as an out¬ 
post of the Scots. 
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Subsequently (A.D. yg), Ap'kola began his campaign 
against noriliern Britain.!®!^ He overcame die Britons in 
northeastern England and LoUiian and the Scots in Cum¬ 
bria and Strathclyde, so that by tlie year So the conquered 
territory extended as far north as tlie Firth of Tay.^*® The 
recalcitrant Scots (chiefly Erigantes) intermingled tvith 
Erlions ivho resisted subjection were driven north of the 
isthmus betsveen the firths of Forth and Clyde (tvhcrc 
Agricola erected a line of forts)^®^ and wesnvard into Ar¬ 
gyllshire. The territory north of Agricola's forts thus 
taken over by tlie commingled Scots and Britons (and 
its people known as the Maeatae or Mtathi of Dio Cassius 
and die fer/iirionei of .\mmtanu.s Marcellinus) comprised 
the midland counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, Fife, Kin¬ 
ross. Clackmannan, southern Perdi, and finally Argyll, 
knoivn collectively as Pi eta via. The Piets, in turn, were 
driven northward over the Grampian. Hills and Loch 
Leven, and the highlands tltcncefordi became their habi¬ 
tation, is ^ They were succeeded in Pictavia by Skolotic 
(BtJ tonic-speaking) Kimmcrtans, i.e., Scots and Britons.'^* 
Thus, the inhabitants of Pictavia no longer were Goidelic 
Piets, Their successors, therefore, should be referred to as 
Pictavia ns, as once reported and not confused with 
the Iii^land Piets, They were also known as the people 
of Fortrenn (Earn), with dieir centers at Dun Earn, 
Fortevoii, and Scone. 
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The year 8i was spent by Agrtcola in securing the 
country thus overrunp including the islands of Bute and 
Arran in Argyllshire.^oo^ Although he conteinpbted the 
conquest of Ireland, he made no attempt to do sOp since 
the Scots and Britons on the northin alliance with the 
Piets oE Cakdoniap were laying plans for a united attach 
on die Roman forces.sei The Piets were thoroughly 
aroused about their own safety^oa and enlisted the aid 
of the disorganized Scots and Britons north of the isthmus 
in the common defense.soa Tlreir forces were assembled 
for action at the foot of the Grampian Hills^^* under the 
leadership of Galgacus (Gilgidh or Gtlgig),^ a renowned 
Pictavian chieftain,and the Roman forces moved to 
the attack. This batde (in 83) was disastrous to the allied 
army and the triumph oE the Romans was complete.*^'® 
In one of his most impressive passages, Tacitus de¬ 
scribes the deep despair to which the vanquished peo¬ 
ples were reduced by this ovenvhelming deEeatp^or which 
terminated hostilities. While leading his army southward 
to wdnter quarters^ Agticola directed the Roman fleet to 
circumnavigate Britain. After completion, the fleet re¬ 
turned to its station in the Firth of Forth*^®^ The loca¬ 
tion of the ivtntcr quarters of the Roman army is not 
tno^vn, but it must have been in northeastern England. 
Agricola then returned to Rome* 

The strife over, the Britons^®® (chiefly die Ot tad ini) re¬ 
turned possession of southeastern Scotland (Lothian) and 
the Scots^o® (chiefly the more southerly Brigantes) re¬ 
gained the territoTy on the west (Strathclyde^ i.e., Dum* 
friesi Kirkcudbright, Wigion, Ayr, Lanark, and Renfrew'). 
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The capital of tlie latter was Alduyilr (or Dumbarton). 
By tins time the Britons of central England had largely 
intermingled with the remnants of the Scots in Cumbria 
and those in Strathclyde^®^® and their enemies frequently 
referred to them all gencricaUy as ''Britons.'’ The Roman 
frontier apparently was the Cheviot Hills and the Tweed 
River* The SilurcSj DimetaCp Ordovices, and Cangini re¬ 
mained in possession oE Wales west of the Severn and Dee 
rivers.2ti The history of this whole region during the 
period from A.D. to iso is a void^ but this was a 
period of historic events in Scandinaviai narrated Jaier, 
^vhose repercussions extended throughout Yorkshire and 
noTth^vard. 

Ptolemy reports at about this time the presence of the 
following-named tribes in Scotland:, (i) Kerones along 
the tv hole w'est coast from Loch Linnhe to Cape Wrath; 
(2) Kornavioi-^^ in Sutherland and Caithness; (3) JLou* 
gef along the toast of Sutherland from Caithness to 
Dornoch Firths (4) Smettai in the interior of Suther¬ 
land and north (^) Dekanmi-^- between Dornoch 

and IVrorav firths: (6) Taixaloi along the coasts of Banff 
and Aberdeen: (7) V&mikones in Kincardine, Forfar, and 
Fife: (8) in the highlands between the Moray 

and Tay firths: and (<») Ketedonioi (Caledonians) in the 
western upper midlandSj. with their capital at Dumkeld 
nn the Tay River. He also mentions the inhabitants of the 
SkyCp Hebrides, and Orkney Islands. In addition^ the At- 
hanj were somewhere in the highlands. All of these people 
/except the Kornavioi and the Dekantai) and the other 
highlanders were Goidelic speakers and Tnay be referred to 
genericaliv as the real Piets of history. South of them in 
Pi eta via {the midlands) were the mingled Scots and Brit- 
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ons, bord€riiig on tlic Kymry of Lothian and Strathclyde 
who earlier had spread over the Che\'iot Hills and the 
Liddell Rlver.^is The Epidici of Kintyre and other parts 
of southern Argyll were Brigantes or other Scots, for 
they comprised Britonic'Speaking people. 

About 115-120 the Britons in Yorkshire revolted and 
destroyed the 91I1 Roman Legion at York. A clue to the 
circumstances of this revolt may be obtained from what was 
transpiring in Scandinavia at this time. During this quarter 
century ('100-125) Goths completed their subsequently- 
described conquests in southern Sweden, In all probability, 
numerous refugee bands of Scandinavians, driven wcstu’ard 
by the Goths, crossed the water and raided the Orkney 
Islands and northern Scotland, temporarily pressing the 
Piets tou'ard the south, as the Norsemen had done many 
times before and as they did afterward. In 122 Hadrian 
established his frontier across Britain from the Tyne 
River to Solway and constructed a rampart over 75 miles 
long, to protect England from incursions from the north. 
The Piets (of tlic north) and the Scots (of Pktavia) re¬ 
ceived a considerable strain of Scandinavian blood from 
the earliest times es-en as the Irish did that of the an¬ 
cient Viking Fomorians^^* and of more recent Vikings. 

The Norse invasions resulted in numetous incursions 
of Britons, Scots, and Piets into Roman territory in nortli- 
em England, and the revolt of the Britons at York un¬ 
doubtedly occurred in this connection. They apparently 
also prompted the invasion of the Scottish colony of Ult- 
dia in nortlieastern Ireland by the Pictavians, who drove 
many of the Ulidians southsvard and westivatd and some 
of w'hom reached as far as County Roscommon. These 
Pictavians were Briton ic-S|5ea king people, as the Ulidians 
originally had been, and tn Ireland they were known as 
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Uluniaidy, tliesL' Pktavians consolidated 
chiefly in the modern County Antrim and adjacent areas 
under the naiional name of Dalriada. They rernalncd 
independent until the Sth century ^ first under Plctavian 
rulers and later under Milesian rulers. When the latter 
gained the ascendancyp many of the Pictavians moved 
soutlnvard into the mcxlcm County DoiyUp which became 
knot™ as Dahraida (Dal-Ar^^idhe). 

During the reign of Hadrian's successor, Antoninus Pius* 
about 1^12, after conditions in the north of Britain had 
subsided, the Roman governor Lollius Urbitus advanced 
to the old frontier between the Clyde and Forth rivers 
and connected die forts of Agricola w^itli a deep fosscp 40 
feet wide and 20 feet deepp and a huge eurihen rampart. 
In 309 Severus constructed on this frontier line a solid 
masonry ^vall 74 miles long, with lofty battlements feeing 
the north. In Scotland, south of tJiis wall* ^vere die Britons 
of Lothian and the Scots of Strathclyde, who recognited 
the Roman rule* w^liile immediately north diroughout 
Pictavia (including Argyllshire) were the irreconcilable 
Scots and Britons (Pictavians)* who disdained the Ro- 
mans.sifl The Piets controlled the higiiland territory thence 
to the northern islands* which was known as Albania 

All of Britain south of this fortified frontier, which 
required the Romans 166 years to conquer, tliereaftcr was 
a part of the Roman Empire, wdth iis composiie Keltic 
and. Roman culture from very early times. On the north 
ivcre the '"barbarians,"* with Uieir largely Keltic culture. 
When the empire adopted Christianity* dirough the influ- 
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encc of missionaries from Caul that pan of Britain south 
of die frontier became a Christian country'. Subsequent 
invasions from the north into the Roman territory became 
more formidable as the Roman Empire greiv weaker in 
lier struggle \nth the continental barbarians. About 500 
"the Caledonians and other Picts^i® were making incur¬ 
sions into northern England, harrying the Romans dtnvn 
to the tvall of Hadrian." Soon thereafter disastrous raids 
also were made by the "Piets [Pictavians] and Scots, 
Tht latter came from Ireland, but whether the Pictavians 
cune from Ireland or Scotland or from both countries 
b veiled in doubt. The indications are that they came 
from Ireland. In fact, the Irish king, Niall Noigiallach, 
was undertaking an invasion of the continent in 405 
with a large force of Irish Scots and Pictavians when he 
met his death.Eso Finally, in 410, during the reign of 
Honorius, tie Romans abandoned Britain. The chaos and 
strife that followed was the occasion for the coming of 
the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles. 

Only shortly before, in 397, the great Christian mis¬ 
sionary, Saint Ninian, a Briton, established a famous re¬ 
ligious community known as Candida Casu,^^^ now Whit¬ 
horn, Galloivay, in territory of the Scottish Novantes, 
from rvhich many trained leaders tvent forth to Christian¬ 
ize the Scots and Britons of southern Scotland. He had 
been trained at the great ecclesiastical community of 
Saint Martin's at Touts, Gaul, and his work made Can¬ 
dida Casa the mother-church of Britain, Prior to his 
death in 432, Saint Ninian also conducted a great mis¬ 
sionary tour along the eastern coast of Pictland and es¬ 
tablished the church among the inhabitants there, 

Coming now to the situation in Ireland, we find that 
the leaders of the Scots who migrated from Cumbria to 
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the basin of the Boyne River in A.D. 50-70. during the 
Roman invasion of Britain. v?ere the sons of a chieftain 
named Milcd, and their folloivcis were called Milesians. 
Traditionally, as in the case of the Dananns, their habi¬ 
tation had been Sothia, which already lias been verified.^^^ 
Perpettiating the natne of the Skoiotl, tliey gave the name 
of Scotia Major to Ireland, tvhiJe soul ft em Scotland, where 
most of their congeners lived,was knotvn to them as 
Scotia Minor. 

Tlie Milesians defeated the Dananns at the battle of 
Taillte.^s^ in County Meath, and established their capi¬ 
tal at Tara, an earlier Beigtc capital and seat of learning 
in the same county, where, by their superior ability and 
resources rather than by large numbers, they bcfpn the 
reestablishment of their prestige west of the Irish Sea 
and the slow acquisition of control of Ireland*^^® On 
their north, in svhat is now Ulster, were most of the 
Ulidians, descendants of their earlier kindred colony of 
Ulidia, while on their wet svas the other Scotttc kingdom 
of the Damnonians On Connaught); all oE these were 
well disposed toward the newcomers. 

The inagnitilde of die task of revival and reconstruc¬ 
tion that confronted these Scots in Ireland is indicated 
by the fact that by the end of the srd century their 
acknowledged rule w'as still confined largely to the valley 
of the Boytie and the district around Tara. The addi¬ 
tional migrations from Cumbria probably irerc not yet 
numerous,-^** These Scots did not have any authority 


J22 Atwrihf lo ill Iritlt inotKiti. Iks ««fiiiTs eslvniti e[ NcRinlUni. Tuitli* 
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over iheir kindred Ulidiaos and Damnonians on ihe 
north and westj and it required a long time for them 
to regain snffictent strength to aspire to bring Ulidia and 
Connaught under Uicir away and to undertake the sub¬ 
jection of the Goldcltc people of central and southern 
Ireland,since the Scottish overkingship under the 
Milesian rulers was not finally acknowledged in southern 
Ireland before the .ith century.’Widespread commercial 
activities rviih Britain and Gaul enabled tltese Scots 
eventually to become a rich and potverful nation again. 
This rebuilding of the Scottish nations on both sides 
of the Irish Sea, first in nordiern Ireland and later in 
Cumbria and southward to and including nor the rn Wales, 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, is an 
achievement of these Scots worthy of especial notice. It 
was due mainly to Uicir development of sea commerce.-^ 
The established water routes of the Scots between Cum¬ 
bria and Anglesey, in Britain, and northeastern Ireland 
were widely known at the time of Caesar. He wrote that 
the passage from Ireland to Britain (Cumbria) was equal 
in distance to that which he first sailed from Gaul^aa to 
Britain, and that in the middle of tire voyage there was an 
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island called Mona (Manna), now the Isle of 

This Irish Sea commerce also was recognized hy Tacitus.-^^ 

Apparently, the royal name of Milcd had been carried 
down from Uie ancient Ionian city of Miletus, a colony of 
Atbens,s33 At Miletus this Scottish king’s ancestors must 
have obtained cultural and military training^i^ in lite ser 
vice of the Greeks while the Skoloti itiiiabited the nortiiem 
shores of the black Sea adjacent to the Greek colonies of 
that city. The generic name of the Kimmerians (Rymry), 
formerly used by the britons and Scots of nortiiern Wales 
and southern Scotiand ,“36 persists in Wales, where the peo¬ 
ple still call Utemseivcs the Kymry and dtejr country Kym- 
ru, to their great credit* The Sastons called tliem Welsh 
or foreigners, whence the name of Wales came to be used 
in English history. When the Scots transferred their capi¬ 
tal to Ireland, they used a shortening (Scotti) of their pri¬ 
mary national name, die Skoloti, under whidi the britons 
and the fielgae originally were tribal divisions. \Vith in¬ 
crease in numbers, numerous tribal names subsequetuly 
were adopted by subdivisions of all of them, but these 
three appellations ultimately became national names (Scot¬ 
land, britain, and Belgium). 

The Scots in County Meath, Ireland, originally a rela¬ 
tively small division ,236 soon tvere uugmetued by bands of 
others from Cumbria and Strathclyde, some of whom may 
have been Firboigs driven earlier from Ireland to Scotland. 
The descendants of their traditional King Milcd subse¬ 
quently tmermarried with Goidelic regal families^st in 
southern Ireland, to enable them to increase and retain 
their leadership in the whole country. Among their de- 
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scendants were the monarchs oE Ireland down to Roderick 
O'Connor, the last native king, whose reign ended in 
i2oa. In the course of time, because of this minority of 
numbers, tfie Britonic dialect of the Scots in Ireland was 
modi bed and ultimately became nearly as Goidclic^^s as 
that of their subjects. 

Heber Find, of MunsteTi appears to have been the most 
pow’erful contemporaneous Goidelic king, while Heremon 
was tire chief leader oE the Milesians. The former was stain 
in warfare between them and Heremon gained nominal 
control of Munster as well as of Leinster, Utcreupon de¬ 
claring himself the first overking of the distinguished 
Milesian line. Members of die reigning family then weie 
assigned to rule tJiose districts, and base-rents were im¬ 
posed on the subject peoples, the Firbol^, Dananns, and 
primitive inhabitants. This ascendancy was bitterly con¬ 
tested and uprisings were frequent during tlic reigns of 
several successive kings. One uprising during tlie ist cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era^so resulted in heavy slaughter 
of Milesian nobles and the temporary ascendancy of Con¬ 
naught and Ulster and Goidelic chieftains, but Here¬ 
mon’s dynasty was restored on the accession of Tuathal 
Techtmat, whose reign began about A.D. 130. In order 
to strengthen his rule in southeastern Ireland, he (c. 
A.D. 135) planted a colony of Brigantes from Cumbria 
in that re^on and also induced distressed Chauci and 
Menapii to emigrate from the lower Rhine basin and 
settle thcrc.2^11 All were Britonic Kimmerians (Skolod). 
Tmathal is conspicuous as die ruler who carv'cd out the 
cetittal kingdom of Mcatir, comprising Meath, West¬ 
meath, Longford, and portions of Monaghan, Civan, 
King's, and Kildare, to be his mensal land. The capiml 
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remained at Tara, He then proceeded to consolidate the 
rule of Scotia Major under the king at Tara as the ard. 
righ or supreme ruler or overking of all Ireland (as well 
as being the local king of Meath), to tvhom the provincial 
kings were to be subject. He also levied a tribute, the 
botoma, which was the cause of much oppression and strife. 
It was remitted only in the 7th century, 

Tuathal w^as succeeded by his son Feidlimid Reditmar, 
the Law Giver, but, in consequence of an uprising, the 
latter was followed as over king by the noted GoidcHc king 
of Leinster, Cathair Mor, whose claim to that throne must 
have been based on die intermaiTiage of an ancestor with 
a feminine member of the Milesian dynasty, Cathair ul¬ 
timately tvas defeated and overthrown in a great battle in 
Meath by Feidlimid's son. Conn of the Hundred Battles, 
grandson of Tuathal. 

Constant warfare between the new king. Conn Ceicha- 
tliach (who reigned during the period A.D. 157-177). 
and a descendant of Heber Find in Munster named Eogan 
Mor, also called Mog Nuadat, resulted in a draw'. Eo- 
gan's claim, too, must have been based on Milesian de¬ 
scent through a female line. Both shared the island, the 
northern pan being called Leth Cuinn (Conn’s half) and 
the southern pan Leth Moga (Mog's half), but Leinster 
soon regained independence of Munster. The rulers of 
Leinster and Mtmstcr seem most of the time to have been 
but little more than nominally subject to the over king 
at Tara. Evidence that scions of early Goidelic Leinster 
and Munster kings intermarried with the Milesian family 
and thereby retained the local thrones of their ancestors 
is Uie fact that practically all Milesian pedigrees converge 
on three antecessors in the and century, one Milesian 
and two Goidelic in origin in the male line, vii„ Conn 
Cetchathach, king at Tara, Cathair Mor, kin" of Leinster, 
and .AilLll Aulom,***! king of Munster, son of Eogan Mor, 
The annals and talcs as well as the history of other coun¬ 
tries are replete with instances of such alliances, 

TltLi faiiQKlfi in ficli mrri^ SidliJitL, t dauifacr Ctnit 
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Conn s grandsoDp Connac^^^a son of Art. reigned in 
great splendor (227-^66). lie was a distinguished patron 
of learningp which indicated the culture that die Scots had 
brought from 5c)xhia and which flourished in their inter¬ 
course with their kinsmen on the contincnu The three 
ColiaSp cousins of tlie Ard-Righ Muredich. invaded Uhdia 
early in the 4di century {331) in order to subordinate 
and reunite its people with the Scottish natioOi They drove 
many of the Ulidiam back across the Newry River into 
Dalaraida (Down and soudiern Antriin)^ then dominated 
by Pictavians, The apparent object was to force an in¬ 
tegration w^idt and neutralization of influence of the lat¬ 
ter, over whose region and Dalriada {Aniri[ti)i constitut¬ 
ing the true Ulidia, a member of the Milesian ruling 
family tli ere upon was installed, lliey also founded the 
kingdom of Oriel (Armagh^ Monagtiaiip North Loutijt, and 
southern Fermanagh) out of former Ulidian territory in 
order to consolidate Scottish territory in the northeast 
and to form a buffer state bettveen Uiidia and ConnaughL 

With the advent of Niall Noigialladi. who reigned dur- 
ing 37g”4o5^ the supremacy of the overking at Tara b^ 
came fimily established. He engaged in many sea-raiding 
expeditions and directed incursions of nuxed bands ol 
Scots and Pictavians (Cruitlin^) from Ireland into Brit- 
airu 2^3 He also established ScottUh colonies in south 
Wales. Corn wall, Devon, and Somerset and in Argyll¬ 
shire. 2 *4 These colonists included some Goidelic subjects 
from Ircland^ He died while on a sea raid in the English 
Channel in 405. All tfie rest of Ireland (Scctiii Major) tame 
under succeeding Milesian overkings during the 5th cen¬ 
tury. The kingdom of Ailech was crcatcfcl in tEie north- 
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but DalrLida reiiiained indcpet^dcrtt of the odicrs 
a$ tlie Iiistorical kingdom of U)jdia=^B ^nd a heritage of 
the Milesian regal dyn:isty. 

During all of tfiese centuries close cotumeicial relations 
existed between die Belgac on the continent and their 
Skolotic kinsmen in the BritisluIsles. The latter provided 
the Gauls with miheary aid in their w'ars with the Roman 
Empire,-^" The importance of this contact has been em- 
phasacd by Heinridi Zinimer.^'Us in fact, these people 
were die principal commercial intermediaries liettieen 
the populations of the two countries. Because the Belgae 
possessed the commerce of Britain, they resisted the passage 
of Julius Caesar to that islaiid.2^“ 

Caesar said dial Britain was weJl-peopkd» full of houses 
built after die manner of the Gauls, and diat brass and 
gold money and iron rings of a certain weight were used 
in barter .240 The people of Kent tvere die most civilized, 
differing but little from the GauUp This condition was 
attributable to their close contact across die diannel with 
the projjressive Belgae. The most of the population in the 
interior was little given to tilling land but lived on flesh 
and milk and was elad in skins, tvhicli was the mode of 
life of die more civilized Gaul5.2fi<J The following quota- 
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lion from Chadwick portrays the relatively high state of 
civilization of these people before the beginning of the 
Christian era: 

But, at least in the soutli, market centers had sprung 
up, toit'n life was beginning, houses of a better type 
were perhaps coming into use, and the southern triha 
employed a gold coinage and also a currency of iron 
bars or ingots. ...... In religion the chief feature 

was tlie priesthood of Druids, who here as in Gaul, 
practised magical arts and barbarous rites of human 
sacrifice, taught a secret lore, wielded great influence, 
but, at least as Druids, took ordinarily no part in poli¬ 
tics. In art, these tribes possessed a native Late Keltic 
fashion descended from far-off Mediterranean [?] an- 
tccedenis and more directly connected with the La 
Tine culture of the continental Kelts. . . . The Late 
Keltic age tvas one ivliich genuinely delighted in 
beauty of form and detail. In tins it resembled the 

Middle Ages rather than the Roman Empire... 

The Roman conquest of northern Gaul {57-50 B.C.) 
brought Britain into definite relation with the Medi¬ 
terranean. It uas already closely connected with Gaul, 
and, ivhen Roman civilization and its products in¬ 
vaded Gallica Bcigica, they passed on easily to Brit¬ 
ain.2*1 

Thus, there was in Britain, as in northern Gaul, a curi¬ 
ous intermingling of Keltic and Nordic tribal rites with 
elements of the higher civilization of watem Asia appro¬ 
priated by the Getae and impressed on the Skoloti while 
tliey lived along the northerly shores of the Black Sea. The 
impress of the tvestern Asiatic culture was more thorough 
than is generally realized. It provided the groundwork on 
which, widt the stimulating influence of Christianity, was 
erected the biilliant civilization tliat attained its fruition 
in Ireland during the Erst eight centuries of tlte Christian 
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en. while the Scottish traditions dominated the island 
and before t!ie recurrence of the Viking invasions. This fact 
is proved by the singularly advanced stage of organization 
of the administration of justice by these Scots for so early 
a period .=52 it the Scots who developed the funda¬ 
mentals of the Brehon Laws in Ireland. Poetry also ts said 
to have been invented by them in Ireland but the 
poem Carman may have been composed there by Goidels 
before the arrival of the Scots. 

When the Romans withdrew from Britain in 410, the 
Britons gradually regained control of all eastern England, 
and the Pictavtans, tvho establislicd their capital first at 
Abcmethy and later at Forteviot, in Perthshire, overran 
the Kymric territory of southern Scotland.*** Under the 
stress of these circumstances, a Kymric prince named 
Cunedda,2*6 of Lothian and Strathclyde, assumed the 
recognized powers of the Dux BriVanniAntm,*®* the Roman 
oflicer who governed the upper province of Britain. He 
shortly aftenvard transferred his court and residence to 
Deganw'y, in ancient Gtvytiedd, near modem Llandudno, 
on the northern coast of Wales, among die kindred 
tribe of the Or devices. He took the title of Gwledig 
(supreme) and svas the ancestor of a line of Kymric 
kings.^sr 

However, the Pictavians were more interested in ravag¬ 
ing die former Roman territory farther to the south than 
in disturbing die Kymry in Strathclyde and Lothian, ft 
was a traditional obWssion among dicm to avenge dielr 
past defeats by the Roman armies, and perhaps also to 
annoy the intermediate Britons who had accepted the 
Roman rule. Thus, ilicy speedily began their invasions of 
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England across the Tiveed River that rcsiiltcd in the invi¬ 
tation from the British King Vorligcrn to the seafaring 
Jutes (Danes), tvho were fellow-Kimnicrians, to come to 
his aid, 55 & 

Upon the landing in England of die jutes ttndcr Heng' 
ist and Horsa in 449 and their subsequent quarrel with the 
Britons, the conquest of that country began. They were 
foNotv'ed by Frisians in 477, Saxons in and after 495, and 
Angles less than a century later.^BR Saxons came from the 
left shore of the lower Elbe and the Angles from Holstein. 
The Angles ultimately gained all of northeastern England 
as far as the Tweed River and the Cheviot Hills, which 
forced the Pictavians back to central Scotland. Southern 
Scotland (mainly south of die Tay River) then became 
a battleground of the Pictavians on the north, the Scots 
of Dalriada (Ireland), the local K^mry whose greatest 
strength was in Strathclyde, and the Angles of North¬ 
umbria, It also suffered raids by Danes.^^o Its subsequent 
fortunes are considered later. 

The Irish Scots were Christianized chiefly through the 
efforts of a famous missionary', a Briton named Succat, 
later known as Pairkius and ultimately as Saint Patrick 
(c, 589-461). While most of his work was in nortliem 
Ireland, his sphere of activity also included southern Ire¬ 
land, He was a son of Calpumius, a decurion under 
Roman rule. He 1$ believed by Bury to have been boru 
in Glamorganshire and by others in Monmouthshire, south 
Whales, and was taken to Ireland as a yoiithfid prisoner on 
one of die vessels of the Scots engaged in raids of Britain. 
His preparation at .Auxerre. in Gaul, for his subsequent re¬ 
ligious ivork and his activities are matters of record. Begin¬ 
ning his ministerial work in Ireland in .1.32 under the 
friendly auspices of a Cal Mean bishop named Gettnanus, he 
was highly reverenced and was more respected as the head 
of the free Irish church than a Gallic missionary named 
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Palladitu {373-163) sent by that bishop in 431, who tried 
unsuccessfully2S1 to revise the form oE ti\e Irish Christ* 
iao Church and was expelled, This independent church 
in an independent country, logically denied tliat the Rom¬ 
an bishopric had jurisdiction beyond the limits of the 
Roman Em pi re, and nowhere in Patrick’s w'ri tings does 
he refer to Rome. The assertion that he visited or rep¬ 
resented Rojue is mere fiction and not supported by any 
extant facht; bis mother church was tn Gaul. 

The brilliant outburst of culture in Ireland during the 
3rd and subsequent centuries, especially in the 6th and 
7th, is attributable to a grow'ing spirit o£ civil and religious 
independence and a zealous and tsudcly-cxpanding tnonas- 
ticism under the Milesian kings in the northerly half of 
Ireland ,263 dominated by the Scottish element. The culture 
o£ the Goidels in southern Ireland was far inferior, 
since tliey had not, wliile in the Ukraine, enjoyed the con¬ 
tacts with western Asiatic civilization that their Skolotic 
kinsmen later had, This circumstance is the reason for the 
occasional historical references to a barbaric state oE cul¬ 
ture in Ireland. It already has been stated that Cormac 
Mac Art, w'ho reigned from was a noted patron 

of learning. He codified (c, 265) the criminal law^s o£ his 
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people^ \vhic]i later were revised by Ceannfalad, Lojgaire 
(son of Niall NoigiaLllach), who reigned from 428 to 4S3P 
likewise was more interested in internal cultural develop¬ 
ment than in raiding Eritainp as his predecessors had done. 
An outstanding acliievement ot his reign was the codilica- 
tioii (c+458) by Patrick, Dtibthachj RoSj and Fergus of the 
system of ancient untvritten Brehon ci^il laws* based 
variously on ancient Kinimerian tribal laws^ on Kekic 
and Scriptural customs and precepts^ and conspicuously 
on such systems as the Babylonian code of Hammurabi, in 
the forms in which they had evolved in ivestem Asia or 
in western Europe. Their knowledge of Hammurabrs code 
is proved by the inclusion inler aim oE the principle of the 
Conjugal Community in both ancient Irish and Wekh 
laws."^^ It is clearly a concomitant of an early settled and 
relatively stable economic condition of society and oE a 
markedly superior standard oE cuUurCp wherein private 
property riglus and rights oE women were recpgnired, 
Conhrming die transmission of knowledge of the later 
Babylonian code from western Asia to wTstem Europe 
is the finding oE numerous coins and other objects ot 
pre-Chrisiian w^estern Asiatic art in the caves of Ireland, 
The foregoing laws are preserved in die code of the Book 
of Aicill (chiefly criminal) and of Seanchas Mor (civil)^ 
They were abrogjaied during die reign of the English 
King Jjames 1 (1603-1 he5)^ 

The Scottish missionaries of Ireland w^ere not only the 
pioneers of Christianity at home and on the continent, in 
both of which regions dieir labors were highly successful, 
but they also wrre pioneers in the other culture of the 
age- As stated by Zimmer: 

They were ins true led in every knowm branch of 
science and learning of die time, possessors and bear¬ 
ers of a higher culture than was at that period to he 
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found anywhere on the continent, and can surely daim 
to have been the pioneers^ — to liave laid the corner¬ 
stone of western culture on the continent, the rich 
results of which Germany shares and enjoys today* in 
comon wiih all other civilized nations+2«fi 

At that time, the Suebic tribes -east of the Elbe and the 
Werra were just emerging from ihcir tribal customs and 
beginning to feel the stimulating influeiice of primitive 
Christianity. So notable was the educational advancement of 
these northern Irish scholars that youths were sent from the 
continent to Ireland to gain the benefit of this high culture. 
TlitJS, the great civilizing influence of the Skoloti in trans¬ 
mitting the civili^tion of w^estem Asia to western Europe 
by the way of the Ukraine and Ireland is apparentp 
During the later part of the 5U1 century, the Scottish 
kingdom of Dalriada, in nortlieastern Ireland, augmented 
its colonial setUements in Argyllshire^ Scotia Minor. A 
band of 15a colonists is recorded as having arrived in 
49S, In support of them against die Pictavians^ Fergus 
son of Ere, a descendant of Conor If, ard-rigb or high- 
king of Ireland, made additional settlements on Kin tyre. 
Islay, Jura^ Bute, and other islands. They also drove the 
Caledonian Piets northward beyond Loch Leven. Shortly 
after this time, in fear of repeated Scandinavian raids on 
the east and north and the growing conquests of the Irish 
Scots in Argyllshire, the Piets of ihe highlands, poorly 
organized. efiEecied an agreement with die Pictavians where¬ 
by they recognized the overlordsbtp of die latter's king 
in return for his military support against the invaders. 
TJius we find that Brud^ MacMaekhon was the undisputed 
sovereign of both Pictavia and the highlands from 554 to 
5S4 and was seated at his capital in Inverness in 563 when 
the Scottish Saint Colnmba of Dalrjada, in Ireland, was in- 
troduced to him by Saints Coingall and Cainnech of Ban- 
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gor* in Ulster.^si Actually^ this iilUance rather the 

ascension of Kcnnelh AtacAlpin to the throne in 845 
the union of the kindred Scottish people (the Brigantes and 
their congeners of Piciavia) and the highland Piets of 
Scotland into a single 

For a time the Scottish colonists in Argyllshire were 
dependent on Dalriada, but by the second half of the 6th 
century the primary interests of the Scots of Dalrtada had 
been transferred from Ireland to Xintyre, the seat of 
government of Scottish Dalriadap and in 575 King Aedhan 
declared its independence of Iteland.^es gy repeated inter¬ 
marriage tviih Goidelic families, the reigning hlilesian 
line and its adherents in Ireland gradually had been 
transformed from Scot to Goidel in blood^^^ as svell as 
in dialect, and the ancient traditions and prowess of the 
Scots had greatly diminished on the island. Their prestige 
bad been upheld mainly by die branch that ruled Dal- 
ria^, among whose subjects were descendants ot the 
Ulidian colonists and the Dalriadtan Pictavians, doubt¬ 
less then well amalgamated into a single Scottish state. 
Thus> the authority of the ancient ScotLi> violently driven 
from Cumbria to Ireland by the Romans early in the 
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Christian era, was transferred to soutliem Scotland (Scotia 
Minor) five centuries later* TJie name Scotia Major there¬ 
upon vanished Erom history and Scotia Minor subsequent¬ 
ly became the Scotland of today- 

By wintiinj the battle of Deorham in 577, the Anglo- 
Saxons in England conquered that country as far west 
the Severn River* The Britons who resisted were pressed 
westward and northward and thereafter \vere confined to 
Devon and Cornivall, Wales^To northwestern England 
(Cumbria) commingled with Scots (former Brigantes),^"^^ 
southwestern Scotland among the Kymric Scots of Strath¬ 
clyde, 211 and Lothian, The domain of the Kymry in 
Cumbria^ chiefly in Ctimberland and Westmoreland and 
parts of Vorhshire and Lancashire as Ear south as the Der^ 
went River* began to be assailed by the Angles prior to 
the year Goo.^^^ 

In 603p tile Scots of Dalriada. concerned about the 
westtvard expansion of the Angles under Ethelfridj appear¬ 
ed in Cumbria with a large army under their King Aedhan. 
but ivere repulsed by the Anglcs.^ra At the battle of 
Chester in 613, the Angles drove a wedge between the 
Britons of Cumbria and those of Wales through Lancasliirc 
to tlie Irbli Sea. This act isolated King Citncdda in northern 
Wales and prevented his assertion of further sovereignty 
over his kinclrcd people in Strathclyde and Lothian. There¬ 
after, rule under the Kymric name was confined to ^V'ales- 
Tlie greatest concentration of Uiese Scots and Britons 
remained in western Yorkshire* Cheshire, and Lancashire, 
where they frequently conflicted with the Angies. In gen¬ 
eral* the conquest of England by the Jutes and Anglo- 
Saxons tesaUed in considerable displacement of the older 
inhabitants-'^^ of the easterly half of the country and their 
concentration in the wTsterly half» including the above 
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areas, Wales, and the southwest, with a thinning out to¬ 
ward the eastern coast. 

All of these Scots and Uritons generally were called 
Britons by such stfriters as liede,''*^* since at his time the 
Scottish name had been continued chiefly by the division 
in Ireland, The Scots remaining in Cumbria and Stratlt^ 
Clyde had merged svlth dte Britons under the Kymric 
name,2T5 arid those just north of tlie Firth nf Forth were 
known, as Piciavians. Thus did Bede (&73*7S5) smte that 
the languages of Britain v%*ere those of the Piets, Scots. 
Britons, and English srs h was dtiring the Saxon conquest 
of southern England in the 5th, 6th, and ylh centuries that 
thousands of Britons emigrated from Devon and from 
CAjmwall to Amioricii,2T7 the present peninsula of Brittany 
(Bretagne), in France, to which they gave their name. 
There their descendants have since amalgamated largely 
with the Kelts and any Goidelic or Britonic Kinunerians 
who still inhabited that region. The later Cornish dialect 
thus was nearer to that of the Britons who had emigrated 
to Brittany than it was to the dialect of the commingled 
Britons and Scots of northern Wales, 

During the 7th century, the Kymry of northern Wales 
often fought beside their kinsmen of Strathclyde against 
the Angles, but in 635 the English King Oswald finally 
conquered the Britons of Cumbria as far as the Irish 
Sea.^^* In G38, Gureit. the sovereign of the Kymry in 
Strathclyde and Lothian died. By GSs, the English had 
extended their dominion over the Britons of Lothian and 
the PictavLans immediately on their north^ta they had 
done over the Cumbrians.^so King Egfrid even sent an 
army into Ireland in 684, but an ilLadvised invasion of 
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Strathclyde sind IjOthian the next year resulted in his 
disastrous defeat by Brud^ MacBil^ (of Strathclyde)^®^ 
and his subsequent deatii in the mountains of Forfar^ In 
consequence of this defeats the English influence north of 
die ClieviGt Hills and the Tweed River wanedp and tiie 
Scots (Brigantes and others), BritonSp and Pictavjans there 
regain^ their lands and liberties.^®^ Generally sp>eakmg, 
the original Piets remained north of Loch Leven on the 
tvest and the Firth of Tay on the east, Tiie construction 
by die Mercian King Offa about 780 of die huge earth-^ 
work known as Offa's Dyke marked the boundary be- 
tw-een England and Kyniru (Wales)*®^^ 

Meanwhile, in 5C3P the noted Scottish Christian mis¬ 
sionary Saint CoLumba (521-597) was exiled from Ire¬ 
land and established a mission and monastery^ on the island 
of Iona {Hy)p off the coast of Argyllshire, then a part of 
Dalriada. In 565 he proceeded to convert the Pictavian 
king Brud^ NlacMaelchon^ in InvemesSp and his foLlow^ers 
of ivestem Pictland This was about one and one-half 
centuries after Saint Ninian and his coworkers and suc¬ 
cessors had Christianized the eastern inhabitants of Piet- 
land. During the first part of the 7th century the Christ¬ 
ian Church of Ireland and north Britain was still inde¬ 
pendent of the churches on the continent that were sub¬ 
ject to the bishoprics within die Roman Empire^ for in 
6^4 the Scots and the Britons asserted that ''all the 
is'orld errs; Rome and Jerusalem err: only the Scotti and 
the Rrlions are in the right/xiie Roman Catholic 
papacy began to assume definite form only in the later 
part of the 8th centuryp after it had gained certain temporal 
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power.^8^1 and it reaclicd iu greatest sway in the Middle 
Ages. *'The Irish Church also remained independent and 
yielded no obedience to Rome until Henry II of England 
(1154-89) conquered part of Ireland and brought its 
church into subjection to Rome in 1173" *8^ Thereupoiit 
the IrbJ> people were compelled to become Roman Caiti' 
dies. 

Late in die Stli century', the Scots in Argj'Ushire success¬ 
fully assailed the unruly highland Picts.^as who still were 
governed by the high-king of Pictavla. under whom petty 
kings or chiefs ruled the various provinces ,-bs At the same 
time, what remained of Irish Dalriada was overrun by the 
neighboring Pictavians, and the name there fell into disuse 
as this region came under die rule of the overking of 
Ireland. In 787 the Danish raids on Northumbria (Eng^ 
land) began.^^8 Subsequent conquests of UlC Orkney 
Islands and adjacent parts of northern Scotland by Scan¬ 
dinavian (Nortvegian) sea-raiders (802-839) weakened 
those Piets fiirther-8i and the Pictavian ruling dynasty 
finally was overcome in 843 by Kenneth MacAlpin, king 
of the Scots of Arg^'llshire^ a descendant of Dalriadic king 
Aedhan. He then became sovereign of the Scots, Pictavians, 
and highland Piets (Rex Pictorum)^ with his capital at 
Scone, in eastern Perthshire, diereby insuring an ultimately 
united Scotland by tlie inclusion of the Irish Scots from 
Dalriada, Me died in 860. after a reign of over iG years. 
In 87O1 after the battle of Lexihmabar, certain recalcitrant 
Britons of Cumbria migrated to Wales and joined their 
kindrcd> the Kytnry* In 900 the netv northern kingdom 
(under Donald 11 WacConstantine) assumed the Pictish 
name of Albaniasss from the highlanders in lieu of a 
Scottish or Pictavian namCi in tlie interest of harmony^ 
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ThiiSfc practically all the strife between the *“Pku:” 
(Pictavians) and the Scots reported in history was not 
between people of different origins but was merely dynastic 
in nature- It arose between rival claimants of the two 
branclies of the ancient Scotti, the Pktavians and the Irish 
Scots, for the throne of the united Pictavians and Piets, 
itfhose territory then comprised all of Scotland north of 
the firths of Forth and Clyde except Argyllshire (held 
by die Scots). There appears to have been very little strife 
betiveen the real Piets of the highlands and the Pic- 
la via ns; their relations probably had been amicable from 
the lime oE common defense against the Roman army 
in the year 83. Moreover, in times of dynastic peace the 
Pictavians and the Dalriadic Scots of Argyllshire increas¬ 
ingly fused by commingling and intermarTying. These 
conclusions are affirmed by the early joint taidss^^ 
of the Scots and the Pictavjans of Ireland againsi the 
Romans in Britain, the case w'ith which a Dalriadic Scat 
(x 4 lpin) 3 S'i gained tJic Pictavian throne in 726 dirough 
the interntarriage of a Scot and a Pictavian, and the bear™ 
ing of the Scottish name of Fergus by the noted Pictavian 
king Angus L MacFergus (died in 761), indicating Scottish 
ancestry at least in parL These circumstances mate it 
readily understandable why the dialect oE southern Scot¬ 
land is an miermingling of Britonic and Goidelic (froin 
Ireland) and why the Goidelic dialect oE the lughland 
Piets is less pronounced than tliai of Ireland. 

It probably was in consequence of the Danish sea-raids 
in the qtli and subsequent centuries2t?& that the jutish 
name Fibh^ pronounced FtEe and meaning **forest”^ be¬ 
came applied to the present Fifeshire, a part oE ancient 
Piciavia. In the gth and 10th centuries the Scots aUo 
suffered reverses at the tonds of die English.^^^ But, by 
subi^eqiient alliances with tlie Kymty of Strathclyde, one 
of whose princes had married a daughter of Kenneth Mac- 
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Alpin. the Scottish dominions gradually were extended 
by 1 018 ^ 9 ^ over that section and over Lothian and the 
remainder of souUicm Scotland long dominated by the 
English. This consolidation of territory was facilitated 
by the increasing Danish invasions of Northuml>erland.«>* 
Thus, the descendants of the ancient Scotti through the 
centuries had erected a new nation by uniting two divisions 
of the Kimmeran race in northern Britain, the Goidelic 
and the Skolottc. In their country alone the name of 
Scotia (Scotland) became fittingly established in the isth 
century, and its freedom from English rule was assured by 
Robert Bruce at Bannockburn in 1314. The later political 
union of Scotland with England occurred in 1707, As a 
result of numerous early invasions by Scandinavians, the 
northerly and easterly parts of Scotland and the islands to- 
day embrace a large proportion of descendants of those 
people. 

In Ireland the situation evolved differentiy. There the 
Scots, except those in the north (including the Pictaviam), 
always were a minority, although the Scots of Meath had 
instituted tlie Milesian line of monarchs under whose 
patronage the country achieved its brilliant culture. Ulti¬ 
mately, the Scottish blood of Ulster. Connaught, and Meath 
became almost wholly submerged in the underlying Goid* 
elic stream and the provincial and terrkonal kings asserted 
increasing independence of a central authority or over- 
king. Consequently, ’ivhen, in the 6th century, the Scottish 
traditions were transferred from Irish Dalriada to Scottish 
Dalriada, that distinct national strain had practically lost 
its identity in Ireland. With tradition thus weakened, in 
538, after the curse of Saint Ruadan and the death of the 
king, Tara was abandoned as the seat of the supreme 
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government there,*®® although the Milesiaii lines of mon* 
archs continued down to the end of the reign of Roderick 
O'Connor in laoe. The fact that the Milesians thus repre¬ 
sented an aristocratic minority explains why tJte Irish are 
proud to be considered of that element. 

The GoideJic kings of Munster never forwent their 
rivalry for the overkingship a^insi the male Milesian 
line, although none of them gained the office by warfare 
during the latter's existence. As territorial kings, they 
sought very' early to strengthen their position in another 
way, namely, by intermarriage with the Milesians. They 
probably considered die throne heritable through the 
female line, as tvas the case among the Picis of Scotland, 
and the claims of the various aspirants were posit^ on 
the prestige and rights thus derived from the Milesian 
dynasty, Irish history abounds with intermarriages of 
this kind.*o® 

Prior to 795, Ireland had escaped the stress of the 
political vicissitudes of Europe. In that year disastrous 
Norse invasions began. Practically all of the seaports of 
Ireland were established by the Vikings. These conquests 
and settlements within her borders and the numerous 
internal quarrels kept the country in more or less lurbu- 
lence until the beginning of the Anglo-Norman invasion 
in 1159. Tliis later conquest and the imposition of dte 
formalism of tlie politico-ecclesiastical Roman Catholic 
papacy, in substitution for the simple Cliristianity reco|(- 
nited by Roman Emperor Constantine and introduced in 
Ireland by Patrick, wrought a conspicuous change in the 
course of Irish history. After 1172, the people no longer 
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u'ere indcpcndeoc politically or religiODslyi they had be^ 
com? subjects of monarchies centered in London and 
Rome TCspectivelyp ^vJiich was to bring tJiem mtich ts^oe in 
subsequent centuries.^®^ The appellation of Scotia Major 
had long before fallen into disuse, to be replaced by tfciat 
used by the Norsemen, namely^ Ireland^ the land of the 
EireSi from die original Iberiu. The recent soutit Irish 
repablie adopted the name of Eire. 

In England^ the Scots and Britons who had not joined 
the Kymry became subjecis of the dominant Suebic Anglo- 
Saxon peoples^ particularly in the easterly half of the 
country. The Roman occupation had resulitil in the anni¬ 
hilation of most of the literary productions of the Britons. 
Their other learning almost perished with the destruction 
of the Druidic order* for it was in England that an in- 
Buential school of Druidism was revealed tn Caesar's 
time.soe Ireland had been more fortunate at that time, in 
consequence of which she became the most learned north¬ 
ern country of the early centuries of the ClirUtLin era 
under die reign of the Milesian Tulers, although much of 
her literature was lost during the Viking invasions after 
795 and the Norman conquest of 1169-1172. 
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It is in Kymru (W'ales), recognized as a single nation 
first under provincial kings and later an os'erking. similar 
to the Scottish rule in ]rcland> 3 <>* that the ancient tra¬ 
ditions. dialects, and customs oi the Scottish and Britonic 
Kimmerians were best preserved in the enduring name 
of the Kymry [Kimmcrii]. Upon Cunedda's conquest ol 
Wales, one of his subordinate kings, a noted legislator 
named Dyfnwal Moelmud, so skillfully established land 
laws and divided the land of the country tliat when King 
Howel Dda tJie Good enacted a new system of laws he did 
not diange the applicable land laws '‘because Dyfnwal was 
the best measurer.Front as early as the yth century, 
the Britons and Scots of Wales had been cut oS from 
their kinsmen in northern and southern England by Sax¬ 
on conquests to the Irish Sea and the Severn River, but 
their substantially uniform traditions, language, and cus¬ 
toms was more conducive to political coherence and 
stability than those that prevailed in Ireland or Scotland, 
This concentration in ^Vaks of the culture of the British- 
Scottish Kymry of Strathclyde (or Cambria) and of Curn- 
bria wdih that of the same race already in Wales was 
accelerated by the frequent incursions of the Danes, Eng¬ 
lish, and northern Scots into Cambria and Cumbria late in 
the and early in the loth century, when those who 

refused to submit to the invaders migrated to Walcs.so® 
A famous ancient literary production of the Welsh Kymry 
is the British Triads, a compilation of precepts, rules, and 
Druidic teachings of philosophical ideas.s®* 

The harp >vas a distinctive musical instrument of these 
people in both Britain and Ireland. They (especially in 
Ireland) also were extraordinarily proficient in gold, silver, 
and other work, as exemplified by their illuminated manu¬ 
scripts, personal ornaments, etc.*®^ The French romantic 
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epics were colored greatly by the Arthurian legend carried 
by oral transmission and Druidic writings from Britain 
to GauU and the induence oE the early mythology and 
folklore of these Kimmerians on the later Anglo-Saxon 
literature is incalculable. King HowtI Dda the Good (c. 
385'g5f>) is ever celebrated in Welsh history as ihc codi¬ 
fier of the ancient law^s of his countrymen. They were 
assembled in three codeSp the Venedotian ot the north, 
the Giventian of the southeastp and the Dimetian of the 
southwest. The fact that they, like the ancient laws com¬ 
piled by the Scottish Milesians, contain the principle of 
the Conjugal Community and that it was preserved by 
these two divisions of the ancient Skoloti demonstmtes a 
conimon earlier union and habitation. This habitation 
already has been shown to have been in the Ukraine, witere 
they had gained their knowiedge of the ancient modified 
code of Hammnrabi of Babylonia through the Gctae. Con¬ 
quered by ilie English in 1282, Wales since then has been 
united with that couniry, with its OW'H representation in 
Parliament- 

Summarizing, w^e reach an interesting conclusion regard¬ 
ing the ethnographical coiuposiiion of tiic population of 
the British Islcs- Except for the primitive Iberians, Paleo^ 
Kelts^ Neo-KeliSp and Phoenicians, substantially all of the 
immigrants to Britain and Ireland prior to the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions w^ere of the Kimrnerian nation of the 
Nordic race from north of die Black Sea, referred to by 
Herodotus^ The Anglo-Saxons, who belonged to die Suebic 
nation of that race* represented a substantial minority 
that settled chiefly in the easterly half of England. While 
periiaps a large portion of the Britons who lived in that 
section moved to w^cstcrti Britain upon the arrival of the 
Anglo-SaxonSp many remained as subjects of die conquerors. 
Relatively few^ Anglo-Saxons settled in western England; 
they merely imposed their rule on the Kimmerians.^**® 
Tlie Jutes and the Dunes of the 8th to nth centuries, in¬ 
cluding the VikingSp greatly increased the proportion of 
Kimmerian population in eastern England, and the vast 
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majority of the army of William ihe Conqueror — Nor¬ 
mans (originally Danes)i BretonSp and otliets* mainly de- 
scendants of the early Kimmerian invaders of northwestern 
France — were of that stock. The persecution of the 
French Protestants (Huguenots) between 1530 and 1787 
brought many odier Kinuuerians from France to Engl and» 

It is doubtful, therefore* whether the Anglo-Saxon 
blood equals one-fifth of that of all England, and it is 
meager, if not negligiblCt in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland* 
The Kimmerian was light-eyed, and dark-haired, 

^vith a long straigiit or oval face, ^vheteas the Anglo-Saxon 
was slightly shorter in stature and had lighter hair and a 
shorter oval face. Both were mesocephalous. The eventual 
amalgamation of the tw'o elements, of course, was inevit- 
able .310 This subject has been well treated by Dr. Thomas 
Nicholas in his Pedigree of ihe English People, although 
allowance must be made, among otlier things, ^ for ^ his 
failure to distinguish the stocky and phlegmatic Kelts 
(Alpines) of central France^^^ from the tall and active 
Kimmerian Nordics of nortliern and western France and 
of Rritaim 

Consequently, the once powerful Kimmerian nation 
of antiquity, shattered in the Ukraine by the 
(Goths) in 634 B.C. uUimately achieved a brilliant 
resurrection in the w^estj in Danmark, northwestern Cer* 
many (chiefly Hessen, Franconia, and the Rhine valley), 
the Low Countries, northwestern* western, and southern 
France, and in the British Isles, without reference to the 
United States. Undoubtedly, many of what are reported 
in the books as Anglo-Saxon customs, latvs, and tradi’' 
tions had their inception among the antecedent Kimmerian 
peoples, whose civilization was superior to that of their 
conquerOTs. 3 i 2 Their distinctive cultures have been only 
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scantly reported tlius Ho^tfcver, much of the achieve- 

ment credited to the present British nation is doubtless 
due to the leavening eflfect of the Anglo*Saxon blood on 
tlie earlier population of England. A comprehensive suF’ 
vey and appraisal of the history and culture of the Goidelic, 
Danish, and Skolotic Kimmertans in western Europe prior 
to the Anglo-Saxon invasions should be an attractive task, 
for some future historian; hut due allowance would have 
to be made for die Keltic culture appropriated by the 
Goidelic and Skolotic Kimmerians after tluey reached the 
upper Danube and Gaulic territory and which their emi¬ 
grants took to die British Isles. 

Approximately 87 per cent of die British immigra- 
non to die United States (in colonial times and iater) con¬ 
sisted of persons whose antecedents reach back to watem 
England and to Scotland, Wales, and Ireland.Large 
contributions of people of Kimmerian origin also have 
been made by Danmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, and Frankish Cemiany. Thus, it follo;vs that the 
American people today embody a major proportion of 
Kimmerian blood and that the mllucnce of that primitive 
nation of the Ukraine is still very much to the fore on 
both sides of the north Atlantic Ocean. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

SUEBIC NATION AND ITS TRIBAL MOVEMENTS 


i. Habitation in Europe. Already it has been shown 
how the Suebic nation anciently migrated by stages west- 
vtrard from its homeland of Cet£, situated between the 
central and western Tian Mountains and Lake Balkhash, 
in itfestcrn Turkistan, and how it crossed the KJntrgiz 
steppe and Scytliia to the extensive region south of the 
Baltic Sea, now knoivn as Deuisohtand.^ It was the first 
Nordic nation to enter Europe (c. 2500 B.C*). Its Iiabita¬ 
li on in Western Scythia endured from about esoo to about 
1600 B.C. Judging by subsequent events, it must have been 
dislodged by the next Nordic nation that possessed Wesiem 
Scythia, the Kimmerit, who already have been discussed 
at length. 

The Suebtans reached the Elbe River about 1600 B.C., 
after they had driven displaced Kelts southward among 
other Keltic tribes in tfie Carpathian and Alpint moun- 
Liins and westH’ard to the Rhine valley* and northern 
GauL Except for the Swedes* Nonvegians, and Frimns, 
Saxon intruders in central Netherlands, and later Anglo- 
Saxon invaders of England, the westerly boundary of the 
Sriebiaas south of the Baltic has been mainly the Weser 
and Werra Rivers and the easterly boundary generally has 
been the Vistula River In the north. This naiion rcnialnL- 
ed more Intact than the other Nordic nations did. A cen¬ 
tury or so prior to the Christian era, some o£ the tribes 
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began a southward movement into territory inhabited by 
Keltic nations, then nominally subjects of the Roman 
Empire. 

While the Suebians inhabited tlic Ukraine, on their 
north ivere various Keltic tribes, commonly called the Slavs 
(Moscovites), long before separated at the Caucasus range 
from those Kelts who continued westward up the Danube 
basin to invade central and western Europe. These 
eastern Kelts had been forced northward by the westward 
migration of the Suebians, They comprised the Md* 
nnchleni and Aftdrophaf'i of Herodotus, When Darius 
the Great invaded Western Scythia in 512 B,C.. they ivere 
joined on the west by the Neuri, another Keltic (Slavic) 
nation that formerly inhabited the slopes of the Carpathian 
Mountains l>ctween the Suebians, on the tvest, and the 
Getae and their Skolottc subjects in 5 c>thia, on the east. 
These three Keltic nations were the progenitors of the 
later Moscovite or Slavic people, the Ncuri ultimately 
beintt known as the fVends, 

When the progenitors of the CoideHc Kimmerians, 
dislodged from Scythia by the Getae in 63.^ B,C.. migrated 
westward, they follotvcd a course south of the Suebians. 
along the upper Danube valley and across the Rhine to west 
central Gaul, driving many of the Kelts in those regions 
southward, where most of their descendants still reside. In 
606 B.C„ the Danish Kimmerians (of the tribe of the 
Treres), who bad invaded Lydia and learned about the 
destruction in 634 R.C. of their parent nation in Scythia, 
abandoned their Lydian settlement upon the approach of 
a victorious Getic army from the east and followed their 
congeners across western Europe, They apparently moved 
south of the Suebians (probably along the Danube valley) 
and across to and down the Elbe River, as already nar¬ 
rated. According to tradition, their leader was Odin, who 
later was deified. Upon reaching the lower Elbe, they 
conquered far and wide. East of the Elbe they subdued a 
sniatl tribe called the Etigtli (Anglic a sister nation of the 
Hflrni, ITcmi or Earin/J^s on which Odin imposed his 
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eldest son Balder as king, according to Anglian tradition 
and other es'idence. 

Certain Danish tribes took possession of die region west 
of Elbe, bordering on the NortJi Sea. Tliey drove the 
indigenous Kelts westward and southward toward Gaul 
and forced the detached Suebic tribe of the Frisians into 
the losviands and marslics of northern Netherlands. These 
Danish tribes were headed by Odin’s other sons, Vegdeg 
and Sigge. The division under Vegdeg soon ivas lost to 
history, probably by tribal merger. That under Sigge be¬ 
came known as the Sigambri, the later Salii, who sub¬ 
sequently were the nucleus of the Saltan Franks and, with 
the Ripuarian Franks of the central Rhine valley, were 
the conquerors of Gaul and the foonders of the French 
nation. But all these Danes did not move southward as 
Salian Franks. Many remained behind as inhabitants of 
the region later known as ROstringen, betiveen the lower 
^Veser and F,ir(S rivers. 

The main division of iJic Danish Kimmerians fCimftrf) 
advanced northward into and occupied all |inland and 
Schleswig, afterward called CfmhriV Chersonese, and the 
Angli follotved them and took possession of Holstem, It 
is evident that the Angli long remained allies of the Cim- 
bric Jutes. Later tribes of these Cimbrl were known as the 
Teutons and the Ambrones. 

When the Ktinmerians advanced into JtiilaRd, they 
pressed into Scandinavia those members of the Suebic 
tribes of Sitones and Stuones (Nortvegians and Swedes) 
who had remained behind. Aside from these two tribes 
and the Frisians, the other Suebic tril>es continued to in¬ 
habit the region soutJi of the Baltic Sea and east of the 
fVeser river during the many centuries prior to the 
Christian era, and they greatly increased in population, 
^"ith a corresponding Increase in number of tribal names. 
Their easterly boundary remained the Vistub River* The 
power and prestige of the Roman Empire on the south 
Mid west discouraged their exploration and migration in 
those directions until a century^ or so before the betprining 
of the Christian era, Thdr external ivarfare ivas conhned 
chiefly to conHkts with the Relts in the south and west 
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and to the deEetise of their eastern Frontier against ihe 
Wends. Diodorus^ and Pliny& correctly regarded them as 
(former) Scythians. All of the Kimmerian migrations west¬ 
ward were made hastily up the basin of the Danube River* 
through territory populated wholly by Kelts, rather than 
directly across die domain of the Sucbiatis. which indicates 
the respect in which they held the proivess of the Suebian 
nation. Similar respect for them was shown later by the 
Getae while that strong nation was centered on the upper 
Dnieper River and made its numerous conquests in Rus¬ 
sia and on the Baltic Sea^ 

The Suebianknowledge of the outside worlds especially 
that of die western Asiatic and Grecian civilizationSp was 
vastly more restricted than dial possessed by the Kimmerian 
and Getic nations, because of their lack of coniact with 
those southern cultures. Consequendyp they continued to 
follow their own inferior tribal customs and usages. These 
are described by Tacitus in his Germ^nia^ but he failed to 
distinguish adequately between the Kimmerians who lived 
east and north of the Rhine and the Suebians who lived 
east of the Weser and ’Werta and their different cultures. 
His treatise, with 3 few other works, presents a compre¬ 
hensive d^ription of the early cultures and habits of 
these two Nordic nations, ufhich had been separate politi¬ 
cally for at le^t 2500 years. According to him, metals 
were used hut little by the Suebians^ but tvere better kno^vti 
to the Kimmerians. He names the different tribes into 
which the Suebians had divided as the nation^s population 
expanded during its approximately 1700 years^ habitation 
of northern Germ any” prior to his time. The tribal 
names mentioned hereinafter represent chiefly those that 
wandered away from theit home-sites. 

As in the case of the Kimmerjans and the Getac while 
Scythia, the knowledge of the Mediterranean 
civilisation that the Suebians gained by their contact with 
the various Roman armies sent to the north and by the 
use of Suebian mercenaries by the Romans only whetted 
their appetites for adventure torvard the south. Conse- 
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qucnllyp duiiiig tlie few ceniurics before the Christian era 
they began sporadic incursions into the regions of the 
Alpine foothills in Keltic territory claimed by ihe Romans. 
This activity was greatly accelerated by Uie Gothic raids on 
the southern Baltic littorai and tlieir settlemenis Uiere 
and conquests elsewhere on the Baltic Sea during the last 
quarter of the SEod century B.C^^ as later related. 


3. SeilieTncut of ScandiUdvi<i* About 2000 B. the 
Kelts introduced bronze into Skaiie, h\ southern Stvcdeti- 
By 1500 B.C., two u'cstcmmost Snebic tribes must have ad¬ 
vanced up tlie Danish peninsula and begun 10 explore the 
islands leading to SkanCj w^liLch were less eroded by wave 
action tlian diey are now. Among these islands were Funen^ 
Langlandp LaaJand, Falster and Zealand. The sparsely- 
settled inhabitants oE Far earlier times> tlie Ligurians and 
Kelts, probably more or less coramingled, moved ahead 
to 5kane and ultimately north u-estward along the coast 
toward Norway as the Suebians took possession of Skane. 
Ill the sagas tJicse aborigines are called Jotuns and liieir 
migration nortlnrard already has been discussed. Their 
existence is proved by the fact that the present population 
of south^vestern Sweden and Norw^ay comprises roughly 
10 per cent of pure brunet complexion and a sizeable 
proportion of mixed lypes,^ 

Several centuries later, the Suebie tribes advanced 
across the islands and gained die Scandinavian pen insub. 
The dominant tribe or nation in Sweden was known as the 
Suioncs and that in Nortvay as the Si tones according to 
Tacitus.T No other tribal names are given by him as of 
the 1st century A.D., alihough Pliny later refers to certain 
inhabitants of ivestern Skaue as the Hilievions^^ whose 
name is perpetuated in the raedern name of H al land 
province. About 605 R- C*. the leading tribe of the Danish 
Kinimerians moved from the lower Elbe River and took 
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possession of Jutland,^ driving the rest of the Suebians 
thence to Scandinavia. They gave tJieir national name to 
the Jutish peninsula, r^hich hereafter svas known as die 
Cimbric Chersonese.Tribal names appeared in later ceil' 
turies for other peoples in Scandinavia, such as the Tut' 
anian Lapps (Pinnae) in northern Sweden, the Nordic 
Ostrogoihs and \'isigoths (Ganfi) in southern Sweden 
about A,D, iig-iao, and the Danes in Skane, which tliey 
held after having driven out some of the Gothic invaders, 
the HeruU, Lombards, and Gepidae (with some Rugii), 
about A.D. 150. 


3. Afigration of Suebic Tribes. The southward migra¬ 
tion of the Suebians was accelerated ultimately by the 
progressive decline of the Roman power north of the 
A1 |m along with their own increase in numbers during 
their long Jiabitation soutli of the Baltic Sea. They also 
gained knowledge of the manner in ivhich the Romans 
conducted war by their contact with them. The Slavic 
Wends constantly pressed upon tliem from the east, be- 
tw'cen the Sarmations (the Poles) and the Lithuanians 
after die former reached their present habitation about 
A.D. 9o;ii so that the weakening of Roman resistance 
afforded the Suebians an opportunity to move into the 
upper Rhine valley and toward the milder climate and 
advanced civilization south of the Alps, 

As stated before, the first attempt of the Suebians to enter 
Gaul occurred in 71 B. C.. when an allied army of 15,000 
warriors recruited from both Suebic and Kim meric tribes 
hearing the names of the Harudes, Mareomanni, Sedusii, 
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SemnoneSi Van^ones,^^ Nemeles,^^ urid Tribocciy^^ led 
by the Suebtan Ariovistus'®, crossed the Main and then the 
upper Rhine rivers. They had come at the invitation 
of the Keltic and Arvemt in Gaul to aid them 

in warfare with the Keltic Aedui,^^ a powerful nation. 
Soon aftenvard, tlicy were followed by 105,000 more 
members of the Frankish Vangtones, Nemetes, and Trt* 
hocei, apparently their total populace, who settled and 
remained on the western bank of the Rhine after the 
army of Ariovistiis had been anniliilated and driven out 
of Gaul. Soon afterward, the Roman Empire conquered 
Gaul and dominated the region between the Rliine and 
the Weser and Werra, occupied by Kimmerian "Ger* 
mans,*' until the first century of die Christian era. They 
also established an east-and-w^esi frontier beiwxcn the 
Suebi and the Alps. After the defeat of the Roman General 
Quintilitis Varus by Hermann, chief of the Cher 7 tsd, a 
Danish Kimmerian tribe, in A.D, g, the territory north- 
cast of the low'er Rhine was lost to them. 

The primitive capital of the Sucbic nation — a political 
union or confederation of various tribes^* —was the seat 
of the Scmno««, the senior tribeJt was situated between 
the Elbe and the Oder Rivers, in the modern province of 
Brandenburg, approximately at tlie site of the present city 
of Berlin. For reasons already stated, the tTib« of the Sui- 
oncs (Swedes), Sitones (Norwegians), and Frisians had Iwen 
sundered and lost to the nation. The otliers, besides the 
■dngii and IVamt and the dominant Semwoues, comprised 
the .Saxons, Rugii, (the later Vandals)t Httmtinduri 

(the later Thiiringi), I'Jarisci and AfarcomsHni (the later 
Nordic Bavarians), Shytii, Turfi'/iiigi, Eiysii, Quadi, and 
df/emannij and perhaps others less known.'* The Semnones, 
as the most ancient and honorable tribe,'® were the nucleus 
from which the other tribes had branched earlier. In primi- 
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live limes, when tribes became so large as to be unwieldy, 
groups successively detached themselves under new names, 
either that of its chieftain or of an earlier hero, so that there 
was a variation in the antic[uity of the different tribes as 
separate entities. 

Julius Caesar wrote that "the nation of the Suebi is by 
far the greatest and the most rvarlike nation of the Germans 
[Nordics],”!® Tlvis is indicated by the fact that tlie dominion 
of the Semnones alone embraced a hundred cantons at the 
time of Tacitus, extending as far south as Lausitz (Lusa* 
lia). The widespread conquests of the Goths on the Baltic 
Sea during the ist century B,C.. and especially in the ist 
and and centuries A.D,, included destructive raids along 
its southerly shores. These incursions disturbed the Suebians 
and impelled them to action. The easternmost tribes, those 
between the Vistula and Oder Rivers and nearest the Goths, 
were tlie first to feel the urge to move southward; from 
north to south these were the f-ygii (or Lugii)j who were 
allies of several smaller tribes,iT the Elysii, and the Quadi. 
The lasortamed, a powerful tribe, moved southxvard before 
the inception of tlie Christian era from the basin of die 
upper Oder to Moravia, where their territory extended 
as far as the Danube in Austria, They participated in what 
is known as the Marcomannian War. Tiieir allies ivere 
the Mnreomanni, probably not a definite tribe but an aggre¬ 
gation of warriors from otiier tribes organized especially 
for frontier service. Under their leader Maroboduus, a 
Semnon, the Marcomanni had moved from the basin of the 
Saale River early in the reign of Augustus, before the open¬ 
ing of the Christian era, and in is B.C. they subdued the 
Keltic Boii, tlie later Ctechs,!® in Bohemia, of which 
country they took possession while tlie Quadi retained 
Moravia. The Romans deemed them to be the fiercest 
of the Nordic tribes that inliabited the country bciivccn 
Illyria and the source of the Danube. They frequently 
fought these tribes in frontier warfare. 
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The fomier honieland of the Quadi on the upper Oder 
was taken over by die Elysii,^ from their north* These 
people became the later Silesians, whose nanie^ is per¬ 
petuated in that of the modern province of Silesia. They 
were followed by the Lygii. wbo resettled in Posen and 
Lower Silesia, along the Warthe River, 

The former abode of the Marcommanni on the Saalc 
River was promptly taken by the Hermunduri (the 
Thuringi), one of the most powerful Suebic tribes, i^ich 
stood in prestige in the nation next to the Semnones, They 
had moved from the central Elbe to that region. There¬ 
upon, the Semnones moved soutJi wrest ward from the basin 
of the Havel River to the junction of the Elbe and Sade 
Rivers, Subsequently, they' continued southward across the 
central and upper Main River, in present Franconia, 
avoiding the strong Skolotic Kimmerian tribe of the 
Chaiii in Hessen and the basin of the lower Main. 

The power of the Gotluc nation in Ukrainia in the and 
and subsequent centuries was feared far and wide, and die 
Suebic confederation, in its oivn interest, resolved upon the 
general conquest of southern territory from the Kelts and 
the Romans, for it ivas about the middle of the and century 
that most of their tribes began their migrations in that 
direction. In A.D. 167-168, Marcus Aurelius went to the 
Danube basin to w'ard off their attacks. In 168 the Marco- 
manni sued for peace, but in 169 they, together w'ith the 
Hermunduri, tlie Qoadi, some of the Lygii and their 
allies, the Sarmatian /ciyges and certain other Samiatians 
of central Hungary, renewed hostilities, resulting in tlic 
Marcomannian tvar, tvliich lasted approximately three years. 
In the end. the Marcomanni were driven out of Pannonia 
by the Romans and suffered severely in their retreat across 
the Danube River. In 174 Aurelius gained a decisive vic¬ 
tory over the Quadi. The Marcomanni finally took posses¬ 
sion of territory south of the Danube, in Upper Austna 
and Bavaria, where, after extending their territory^ to the 
Alps, most of them gradually tner^d with the indi^nous 
Kelts under the name of the BaiotiariiV the later Bavai- 
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and their name disappeared from history in the 
4Lh ceniury.^® 

By the 3rd century the Semnones had reached and 
scEited in Ehe region between the Lech River and the 
Black ForesE, in modern western Bavaria and WurCEemberg. 
There they applied their ancient national name ot Snebia 
(the niodcrn Schwaben2t>) to their domain^ whereupon 
their tribal name disappeared from history. Their wesEem- 
most division must have received acuretions from various 
ocher Suebk cribes and detachments of tribes on route, 
including those who had servTd under Ariovistus (such as 
tlie Harudes and the Sedusii)^ for about this lime Uie 
Romans commenced to call this aggregation the All€- 
meaning "all-men'*. In die 4th century the latter 
conquered western Wurttemberg and southern Baden from 
the Keltic Helveiii. Thenceforth, the AUemanni were in 
continual conflict witli the Romans and caused that empire 
a vast amount of trouble along the upper Rhine, In 406 
they broke through the Roman frontiers (iimes) and 
conquered Liectitenseein, northern Switzerland^ and Al¬ 
sace, driving the Burgundians from the last region and 
sealing the doom of the Roman Empire in the nortli.^^ 
This territory dien was abandoned to them by the Roman 
Emperor Honorius, Their kingdom endured until 493, 
when they were overcome In Alsace by the combined 
forces of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks under Clovis in 
die famous battle of Ziilpich. Thereafter, they became part 
of the Frankish dominiom under the name of the duchy 
of Allemannia. It is from these people that the present 
French narne for Germany (vJi/emagnr) was derived. 

The NiJrisci also moved southward and took possession 
of Bavaria^ north of the Danube River and adjacent to 
Bohemia, in the present Oberpfah, which remained their 
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habitation.23 On thetr norlhwtit was the main body of the 
I-lermiinduri, later known as the TiinriVi^j, ivho earlier 
had migrated soutliward from the lower Elbe and had taken 
possession of the territory that now bears their name: 
Thiiringeit. The Qiiadi and lazyges later moved from 
Moravia and settled in lower Austria and tvestem Hun¬ 
gary,2^ and their names also disappeared from history in 
the 4th century, 19 

A lar^e proportion of the Keltic population of the foot¬ 
hills and mountain regions of the sriuth tlius invaded by 
the Suebians had some knowledge of them, did not evince a 
rigid choice of rulers as between Romans and Suebians, 
and did not offer resistance to the point of annihilation. 
These inferences are proved by the fact that the descend¬ 
ants of the Suebians of soiiihcm Germany liave amalga¬ 
mated freely with the Keltic population as also have those 
of Alsace, nortlrern Switzerland, and Austria, since brachy- 
cephaly is preponderant throughout Uiose regions. Thus, 
while the language now is mainly Suebic (Hochdeutsch),^* * 
the local names and persistent ethnic type bear witness 
to the primitive Keltic occupation. 

In the north, by the middle of the and century, the 
had moved northwestivard from iJie lower Saale 
baiin and had expanded the Suebic frontiers in Uiat direc¬ 
tion. They took possession of the region directly sonth of 
the Angles, the Suebic tribe that tvas conquered by the 
Danish Kimmerians about 604 B.C. and had settled in Hol¬ 
stein, The Saxon territory then extended westward to the 
Weser River, in the modern Hanover; it is Saxon tradition 
that this land formerly had been, occupied by the Ilermiin- 
duri. ancestors of the Tliuringi. Their neighbors trest of 
the Weser were Danish Kimmerians, and those west of 
the Werra were the Ghatti (later Hessians), who were 
Skoiotic Kimmerians. By about A.D. s86 die Saxons and 
Angles were using Elbe River bases for piratical opera- 
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tions on the North Sea,2S including ravaging the coasta 
o£ Britain. By the middle o£ the ^tli century', the Saxons 
had advanced wedge wise to the basin of the Ysscl River, 
from which they pressed the westerly division of the 
Banish Kimmerians (the Srgamhn' or Snffi) into Batavia 
(Bctnwe), In the following centuries they advanced up 
the Weser River as far south as the Dientel, where they 
bordered on the Chattt (Hessians). 

About the middle of die 5th century, traditionally in 
on an invitation of the British King Vortigem, sea' 
faring jutes under Hengist and Horsa landed in England 
to aid him in his contests with “Piets" (actually Scots and 
Britons of Pictavia, south of the Grampian Hills), wlio had 
penetrated far south in consequence of the departure of 
the Romans from Britain in 410. The Jutes spread over 
Kent and subsequently the Isle of Wight and adjacent 
parts of Hampshire. Upon the repulse of the Pictavians. 
the Jutes saw the advantage of settling in Britain themselves. 
In 455 diey became involved in conflict with the Britons, 
in which Hotsa tvas killed, whereupon they called to their 
aid other Jutes, Frisians, Saxons,^^ and Angles from Jut¬ 
land and Schleswig, Frisia, die left bank of the lower 
Elbe, and Holstein, respectively, to begin a general con¬ 
quest of this island. 

Aella landed with Frisians in 477, and Ccrdic and his 
son Cynric brought over Saxons in 495. Other Saxons 
followed around 530. The Angles came later (in 540, 
547, and 585), settling in northern and central England 
and ultimately giving their name to the country. The 
invaders won their way only by slow and painful ef¬ 
forts, for the Anglo-Saxon power was not triumphant in 
England until tlic reign of Egbert in 837. Britons who 
did not submit were gradually forced westward into 
Devonshire. Cornwall, Wales, Cumbria, and northward 
into Scotland. That tlic Jutes were Kimmerians and not 
Suebians, as already stated, is proved by Bede’s reference 
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to tlieir different dialect and social oi^niption and cus¬ 
toms; for example, liie custom o£ gavelkind in ancient 
Kent was analogous to that in Ireland.The outgrowth 
of all these settlements was tlie Sucbic mastery of Eng¬ 
land. after the older inhabitants of die easterly half of 
the country had been largely driven out and replaced 
by the invaders. 

fief ore the end of die yih century, the dominions ot the 
Saxons on die continent covered \Vcsiphalia as far as the 
Rulir River. Toward the end of the 8di ceiiiury, this whole 
territory, including Molstcin, was conquered and annexed 
to die Frankish dominions by Charlemagne, which gready 
perturbed the Danes in Schleswig and Jutland. 

Among the smaller tribes of the north were the Rugii, 
w'ho perpetuated their name in Rugenwald, Rugen Isjand, 
and Riigeti Bay, on the Baltic. Divisions of die Rugii and 
other small Baltic tribes had joined the Goths in their 
conquests in southern Sweden early in the and century 
A.D. and had settled tliere, as shown by Jordanes, while 
die main body of the Rugii, known as the Ulmeru^'i, 
remained on the southerly shores of the Baltic Sea- 1 he 
latter were driven westward when tlie Gothic re- 

turned to the mainland upon their expulsion from Sweden 
by the Danes^^ a generation or so later, c. A.D. 150. 
During the 4th century, as the Slavs forced their way into 
eastern Germany, the Rugii, with otlier small Suebic 
tribes, chiefly the Skyrii and Turcilingi, moved southward 
to the north of the middle Danube.Early in die ^ih cen* 
tury tlicy overran and took from the Roman Empire the 
territory of Noricnm and Pannonia, across the Danube, 
from Passau to Pest, near the dominions of the Gothic 
Hcruli in centra] Hungary. Odovacar, of the Skyrii (or the 
Turcilingi ),29 entered the Roman service and gained the 
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Roman (Jirone in 476. Ht achieved the ascendancy over 
alt of these tribes of ihc middle Danube basin in 487. 
He was assassinated in 495. 

The Lygian and Silingiari tribes reunited under the name 
of the Vandals when they moved to the regions in the 
basin of the \V^T^the River known as Posen and lower 
Silesia. About ^70 one of iJieir armies invaded Pannonia 
and about 280 they were fighting in Dacia, Defeated by the 
Coths under Geberich, when tlieir King V’^lstmar was slain, 
tlie nation was allowed by the Ronians to settle in Panno¬ 
nia, wticre they remained Roman subjects for about 60 
years. In 406 they moved wesuvard and* crossing the Rhine 
at MainZp proceeded to Gaul, where they Avere defeated by 
the Pranks and their king Godcgisel was slain. He was 
succeeded by his son Gunderic. Following the g^cat Suebic 
conquests on the upper Rliine in 40G, a mixed force of 
Suebi* Vandals, and Alani (a division of the Gttae* from 
tlie northeast)^^* defeated die Franks, ravaged GauJ,®^ and 
in 409 invaded the Iberian peninsula in conjunction Avith 
the Visigoths, who earlier Jiad invaded Italy from the 
Ukraine via Thrace. Jn die pardtion that followed in 411- 
Gallaccia 33 fell to the Suebi and their allies received odier 
districts. The Vandals settled in ttvo detachments, one in 
Gallaecia* Avhere they quarreled Avith the Suebi, and the 
other in Andalusia. The Alani, who earlier had been 
defeated by the Gotlis and later by the Huns and driven 
from the Ural region, settled in eastern Spain (Catalonia). 
Jn consequence of 15 years of strife with the Visigoths, 
the Andalusian detachment of the Vandals was nearly 
exterminated* The remnant was joined by the Galician®^ 
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division and by the Alani, and they all took possession 
of Andalusia. In they abandoned Iberia and sailed 

to Africa under Gaiserk. By May, 430, they had gained 
six African provinces from the Romans. In 439 they took 
Carthage, in the present Tunisia, tvhich they held for 94 
years, beenming a maritime power in the \feditcrranean. 
in 45i> Caiseric captured and sacked Rome. He died in 
477. The African climate and environment slowly demoral* 
tied and disintegrated this Nordic nation and finally it 
was defeated by the Byzantines and its population scatter^ 
among the indigenous population. Thus, the nation dis¬ 
appeared from history, although the blood of its people 
still flows in the veins of their descendants of mixed types 
that live in Morocco and Tunisia today. They are repre¬ 
sented chieBy by the so<alled "blond Berbers”, among 
whom blue or gray eyes may still be found. One notable 
example apparently is Habib Bourguiba, now president 
of Tunisia. 

The Burgundranr appear to have been dislodged from 
their habitation between the Oder and Vistula Rivers, in 
the present Pomerania, by the Slavic advance ivestward 
about the beginning of ilic 4th century. After engaging in 
various warfare and being repulsed in Alsace by tlie Alle- 
manni in 406, they finally settled (by 411) in Gaul on the 
west of the Jura Mountains. Their kingdom was shattered 
by the Franks in the 6th century and its lands were re¬ 
distributed in the ytli century, but ihe Burgundian duchy 
continued long afterw^ard to participate in Frankisli history. 

The IVami (or Varint), sister nation of the Engeli 
(later Angles) in Holstein, continued to inhabit the 
region later called Mecklenburg. The War notv River and 
ihe totvn of Wamemunde preserve their tribal name. 

Tacitus and other writers mention a number of other 
Sucbic tribes near the Baltic shores and in other parts of 
Germany, They seemingly remained in those regions and 
did not migrate far.^t Consecjucntly, no discussion of them 
is necessary liere. 

In conse<|uence of the extensive Slavic movement from 
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the east into Germany as late as the late gth century and the 
subsequent tmnsfer of Kimmerians from the loivcr Rhine 
to the northeast, a vast blending of ancient Kelts, Nordic 
Suebians and Kimmerians, and Slavs lias been in prog* 
ress in that eoimtrj’ since the early Middle Ages. The 
ultiinate result will be a composite race variously dllierent 
from each component in personal characteristics, physical 
and mental, from die Nordic Suebians described by Taci¬ 
tus. 

Many descendants of these early Suebians have emigrated 
to America along with others of western Europe, both 
during and subsequent to colonial times. They have ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty in merging into the general Arae^ 
(can populace and becoming solid and substantial citi¬ 
zens, accepting established rules and customs and mak¬ 
ing their own contributions* 


4. ObieTvati'tns on Suebian History. The history of 
the Suebic nation, whose enlarged domain now is called 
Oeutscbland (or Deuiscltes Reich)^ meaning simply "the 
land (or nation) of tlic people", has been unfortunate in 
many tvays—apparently the result of excessive internal 
disagreement and national leadership lacking in political 
acumen and farsightedness. The extensive northwestern part 
of die country is inhabited by Skolotic Kimmerians, called 
"Germans" by Julius Caesar, whose nation was separated 
4500 years ago from their fellow Nordic nation, the Suebi¬ 
ans, who comprise the greatest proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of the whole countiy. It was the Kimmerian nation 
that produced the Meroringian. Carolingian, Franconian, 
Luxembourg, Hohenstaiifen, and W^ttclsbach dynasties, 
with their notable histories. All of them, at least by in¬ 
termarriages, apparently may claim descent from Odin 
along with the ancient Skjoldung dynasty of Danmark 
and Scandinavia. 

When the Suebians, after inhabiting the region imme¬ 
diately south of the Baltic Sea for 1600 years, began, 
to move souihw'ard early in the Christian era because of 
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Codiic incursions along those shores, they readily co¬ 
alesced wjtli the broad-headed indigenous Keltic popula¬ 
tion of the Alpine footiiills. A century or so afterward 
tlie westward-moving Slavs (Wends) took possession of the 
abandoned littoral region as far west as Holstein, brining 
another br achy cephalic element into tlie population. Sev¬ 
eral other Slavic tribes in later centuries settled in upper 
Saxony. When the nortlicast was reconquered in die Middle 
Ages, it was not done well or with adequate regard to 
racial or historic boundaries, such as the Vistula River, 
so as to distinguish the nation from the habitations of 
Old Prussians, Lithuanians, and Latvians, and the Kimmero- 
Getic Sannatians (now remissly called the Poles); corue- 
qucmly national confusion has prevailed in that r^ion 
since then. In the central cast, after the Marcomanni and 
Quad! had abandoned Bohemia and Moravia, the svestern 
monarchs tliroughout subsequent centuries permitted Slavic 
tribes to gain possession of those countries, with all of 
their resources, to the perpetual disadvantage of the 
Suebic nation, A marked Slavic entity arose in those 
regions while great time and effort were being wasted 
in continual interference by the northern monarchs in the 
affairs of nations south of the Alp. This policy vvas con¬ 
trary to that applied with respect to Austria, which was 
recovered from the Slavs and Hungarians in 955 mainly 
by the sous of Bavarians. Wurttembergers, and Francon¬ 
ians under Otto I the Great, In 976, Otto II appointed 
Leopold of Babenberg graf of this so-called East Mark, and 
he ruled it successfully. In the Holy Roman Empire it con¬ 
tinued as a separate political entity fiom the time of Henry 
of Babenberg, its first duke®* in 1156, and never was 
united with the otlicr Suebic provinces in a spirit of com¬ 
mon. nationality's until the attempt in the fimchluss of 
^Vorld War II. which failed in the subsequent peace plans. 
Even if Hitler had displayed some knowledge of early 
history and the sense to stop after he had seized Austria and 
Bohemia, is the German temperament such that the ex¬ 
panded nation could have lived in amity with its neigh- 

55 ITmi cxiriaiwfl- of ilu-s diaclij' * HMlttr si liitsTT. 

]9lti E<J-, loL 3, 
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bors afterward, or ^rould there have been a repetition of 
Uie improper seizure of the province of Schleswig from 
the Danes in i 36 ti? 

In the south, after the AUemannians had conquered 
northern Switzerland and Alsace in 406 and settled in 
those regions, they promptly beg^n to amalgamate wi^ 
the indigenous Kelts among whom they had taken their 
new ah^es. In a more tranquil and conservative en¬ 
vironment than the turbulent and increasingly feudal 
society on the other side of the Rhine, they developed 
a seme of freedom and a difference of political outlook 
that tended to separate them permanently from the other 
Suebians. In northern Switzerland, tltey and the Kelts 
have been leaders in die development of a form of re¬ 
publican government unexcelled elsewhere in the tvoild, 
One advantage is their unwillingness to undenuine the 
stability of the home by permitting their women to enter 
the maelstrom of politics. They w'Ould disdain any thought 
of diminishing their complete independence of their re¬ 
mote kin in other lands. 

During the past century Germany has been unable to 
avoid creating suspicion in the minds of leaders of west¬ 
ern nations about her territorial motives. It would seem 
that tJie lime has ripened for a reorientation of her posi¬ 
tion. First, die perpetual "Kilkenny cat" relation between 
her and France is witJiout solid foundation. It has been 
perplexing to others of the West and ruinous to both 
nations. It reflects a vainglorious attitude of mind. The rest 
of the world has not more than a casual interest in ancient 
quarrels between the two peoples. Repeated modem wars 
cause a tremendous waste of natural resources, which 
should he preserv'ed for the benefit of future generations. 
Another unnecessary war in tvestern Europe might be 
adequate basis for the permanent detachment of the 
Kimmerian Rhineland and its allotment fairly among the 
predominantly Kimmerian nations of the Netherlands. 
Belgium, and France, in the interest of greater peace in 
western Europe. 

Far more intelligent plans for her interest would have 
been those briefly discussed at the end of Chapter VIII, 
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Section 7, and Chapter IX, Section 4, herein, in relation 
to the Lithuanians, Latvians, and Prussians and to Uie 
Sarmaiian nations on her east, the Poles and Ukrainiana. 
These are Nordic and not Slavic nations inlierentiy, al¬ 
though they have procured some Slavic strains in the 
lower strata of tlieir population because of their prox¬ 
imity to the Moscovite nation. They are entitled to their 
own "places in the sun." 


5. Viking Opemchns. Aimed sea expedition of one 
nation have raided coastal regions of other nations from 
primitive times. But the term "Viking" has been con- 
hned to those from the viks or bays at the mouth of 
rivers and creeks in Norway, Sw'eden, and Danmark 
against the British Isles or the continent, mainly for 
plunder but sometimes for conquest of territory in which 
to settle their excess population, as in ihe case of Nor¬ 
mandy, in France. The earliest known to ivestcrn history 
were die pre-Christian Fomorians, apparently Norwegians, 
who invaded Ireland and doubtless Scotland on numerous 
occasions. In those fer northern countries, nearly every 
young man of prestige and means and with a sufficient 
number of followers made one or more Viking exprfi- 
lions as a recognized pan of his education and training 
for leadership. 

Such raids in the lower North Sea from the jrd to die 
yih century are reported, but die so-called Viking Age ordin¬ 
arily is reckoned from the date of the first historic attack 
of die Danes on England in 7S7 to the final settlement of 
the Normans in Normandy in 912. Generally, the Swedes 
confined their efforts to Russia and Finland, on their east, 
the Norwegians to Scotland and Ireland, and the Danes 
to die Low'lands, France, England, and Ireland, During 
the first half of the 9th century, numerous Swedish set¬ 
tlements were made on the easterly shores of the Baltic 
Sea via the Aland Islands, mainly in Russia and Fin¬ 
land. About the same time, band of Vikings established 
permanent camps at die mouilis of French rivers, often 
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operating from baits established earlier in the Lowlands. 
France an especial target for them because of ap^ 
prelicnsiofis^ created in the north by the vast expansion 
of licr empire. Neatly all of the sea-ports of Ireland were 
established by Norwe^an Vikings. Danish Viking armies 
settled in East Ang;1ia and Northumbria, in England, 
and a large aggregation of Danish and Norvs-cgian Vikings 
settled in Normandy. Other raiders entered the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and founded kingdoms in loiver luly and Sicily 
as early as the second half of the 9th century. 

Intermingled with the Danish Viking operations and 
^rhaps stimulating them to some extent were the dynastic 
difficulties of die Skjoldung regime in Danmark. From 
A.Li. 150, urhen some of the Gothic invaders were driven 
out of southern Sweden, the Danes possessed Skane, the 
southernmost province, and it was returned to Sweden 
only in the 17th century. Prior to the individual uni- 
tications of Danmark, Sweden, and Nomay, those coun¬ 
tries were divided into various provinces, each w’iih its 
own king. He either represented a local family or he 
was the scion of the dominant family of tlie country, and 
was seat^ in one province and constantly increased its 
domain by arms, marriage, or other means. After the 
Danes sciz^ Skane, a younger member of the Danish 
OKjoidung family was appointed to be its ruler: and he 
estab ished the line of the later rival Yngling claimants 
for the throne of Danmark. In fact, the tradition grew 
uiai only descendants of Odin held the privilege of rul¬ 
Sufectjucntly. upon defeating tile Goths in Gotland, 
e snes of Skane also took over that Swedish province 
and. with a member of the Yngling family granted the 
rulersliip, held it for two centuries. About 485. Godfred 
the Bountiful, king of Gotland, married a daughter of 
Olaf, king of upland Sweden, for which act he was slain 
some years aftenvard. leaving descendants. 

Those two branches of the Yngling line later were 
rivals in &andinavia for the rule of Sweden and Norway, 
from which hoes the claimants for the Danish tJirone 
subsequendy arose. One scion was the ancestor of the 
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imifier of Nonvay, the erament Hafald Haarfegcr (850- 
933*) 0<^her descendants established seats about the diief 
vik (or bay) of Nonvayp where they extended their sway* 

From a seat on that bay* one aspirant of the family 
acquired Wendil Island, at the northerly end of Jutland, 
as a foothold in Danmark proper. Later he gained the 
southerly province of Schleswig. The contemporapTOUs 
king of these areas, named Siegltcd, gave refuge in 777 
to the Saxon chief Wittekind; in fact, the latter is said 
10 have married one of the king's daughters. Other lead- 
ers in ’Westfold, Norway, were given permission to settle 
followers in Sciileswig. Siegfred left no adult son and 
another of liis daughters^ named Alfhild, married God- 
fredp leader of a closely related branchp who was ap 
pointed by Siegfred to be underking of Schleswig. Then* 
when Siegfred died in 798, Godfredp while holding West¬ 
fold* gained control of both Wendil and Schleswig and by 
803 had seized all of Danraarkp over Avhich he ruled suc¬ 
cessfully until assassinated in 810. He was known as 
the Generous Usurper* He was an able monarch and 
left a number of ambitious sons and daughters. Saxo 
Grammadcus devotes a whole volume to his exploits. 

Harald Hildctand (C.G60-755), representing tite senior 
Skjoldung line, had succeeded his brother Roetek as king 
of Jutland. He married a daughter of King Eystein, of 
Hademarkp in Norway, of a junior line of King Siegfred'jt 
family. He was the great unifier of Danmark. His youngest 
son Halfdanc w^as appointed king of Zealand. Halfdane's 
son, Hamid Halfdanesson* ruled Danmark from about 750 
to about 770, w^hen he was succeeded by his nephew, the 
eminent king Wermundp who ruled from about 770 to 
794* The latter followxd by Harald's son Halfdane* 
"dsc first Cliristian of the North/* This Halfdane's eldest 
son Harald fKlak), born c 784, married Ragnhild, eldest 
daughter of King Godfred the Generous Usurper, so that 
the royal rights of all three rival lines then merged in 
him, the eldest of the senior Skjbldung line* biit he was 
soon disturbed by regal aims of his uncles, his mothcr*s 
brothers. Godfred's son Hemming succeeded him as king 
during 810-815 gained the historic agree- 
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mcni of the Frankish empire to the Eider River as the 
boundary between the two nations. It represented tfie 
boundary lieiwcen Danish Schleswig and Suebian Hoi' 
stein, [lemming ■ufas poisoned in tliat year. 

Godlrctl's odier sons, iiowcvcr, disputed Harald's claim 
to the Danish throne at [lemming's deatlt, and Harald 
gained it later in 813 only after strife. He ruled 14 lurbu* 
lent years (813-827) and was given the appellation of 'Klak* 
because of his complaints about interference with his 
regime by his brolhers-in-law and their followers. Finally» 
in 827 he was dethroned by die forces of liis mother’s 
youngest brother Eric (somelimes called Hoiic), who 
then ruled as Ring Eric I from S27 to 854. He was suc' 
cceded by another Eric, son oE llordknut and grandson 
of Sigurd Snogeje. ivho had been king from 794 ^*^ 3 * 

Thereupon. Harald Klak and his brothers Roerck and 
Hemming were exiled and were granted covintships in 
Frisia by the Frankish Emperor Louis I {tlie Pious) to 
defend his northern borders against Viking raiders.®* 


In we ihv DahJili Jrini, lUnild 'tytiag hifd pfcucd l» Tctiin hii tfcrM* 

diiEra-i ef tbe of blA tmktrfeia! uocle £rk, appealed ta Emptfvf 

Lfiuia 1 <th«: Pino*)! I*r ftkL Whale Tiiitam llw klftr at Jnsfelhfliii* c® tbo KliLflP 
ii»,r Mikcu, iHait H^Mralti, hi* fuully, Aad Bhout of hil f^Uoweri itttn 

U ChrlilliaM in -li-n ^la-borsl^- ■Det£in£ini]r |iTefidjbl o^Kr hr the coparbr 
hkmKlfp M dIcBCTibtd In cxUnl rHorda, WIkh Kin* HirtlJ fiuifliy loat hia ihttM* 
ia heinff n ChruiLtd bimI the hql of b CfafiitlUp the Fnnkiib empcitir cra£il*d 
[□- htm the oninljr RuitifEnAciifk CAii]|]Tii.Lbit E^il Fridii and aortlKaTi Cldmiharti 
betw^n cJh« Eni Bnd WeiBT !^:ivei>, fronCanr to the North ud rvt^diaff 

BoqibwBrd Id llcfr|«B, Out liiK RlvcTh ud BTirm<£JL Hu 3<mmm ^fothnrp 

uid tt<K-reh; -w^ armitctt the wuntit* □! utd tJhn HtiiUiwe iT*pc£tiTV^^ 

Ther w«re ticpMKd id defnad the Fy^lciih fronlim the nadl o( eIk 

pnr Kinf Erie of ttBcianurk. Upro Uw pjtElatiHi of OurEcEuiuB'i dapaainJ ha W* 
c:ktltkiifcd Bwntilaipi with Rixrde Bnd proeiiiiUEd hinudf Dtab of Frliu^ 

In KWie rr^rtli- he 11 rtf^rrcil to BA Unj cf FcLfUn IB-tat ittM^ttlfa^cdiro AfOK ppd 

Tfinld wi» hf Friiiki in fl&Bp whmniwfi RKffk puewcdtil h.t» i* 

DbIcc of Frifii isntil RDcrck'p depurtarT lo Ruuln La SS9. He Lhifii Buccctdtd h^ 
ElamLd’i Hti Godfr^i «1» Appointed hi* elde^ un WcfinuJid bi Omnt at lfa« 
[Qetqwe At Htrb^ich, HOW flt^rwd], Bbo iht duul wai, ud hLi youEicvr i*B 
{fBrBlf Ita Cwiiit irf Rtadlrfu^tn. But tht father Bad lH4h i04d ‘vEjfr Ui^ldlutM hy 
Fnalu La vh^teupoti diLbdrEq of ibe HAI, Irutluddnr WenniAatJ'B Q>dftc4 

{horri >£. S70^i btir the ifuchT, flrd lot rpifu^c In tbc PKond hwaLb of tb.c*c 
pona^ C-obiit CTbdfn-d of WBlchcrcti (dtHeruJ^nl el Count HctnoLtia^K irha Ea 
hod Ruirri^ GLKb« dnidfhttr of King Lpthtr 11 of LmbiTLniu ^Lod-rtlncli 

4nd tb«f were ictflt^ OB hi* inBiHKT airntd Rut Crabw R«t or Re)eth>, 14 IdlaoKten 

■ouih of the Antwrrp. Tbfr dochy of FfUit ih^n ptu*cd to F^Bohyi 
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TJiry were related by marriage to the former T^risiaji 
royal dynasty, and dvis fact was a basis for Uie grants* 1 Ids 
siiuation incensed King Eric, of Danmark, and many of 
the so-called Viking raids actnally were directed by Jiim 
against his rivals, his nephews dius well-placed within 
the Frankish domain. His asm was to ruin iliem* Harald, 
who had proclaimed himclf duke of Frisia in 845, was 
assassinated by certain distontesued Franks in 850. 

Harald tvas succeeded by his younger brother Kocre 
{oUienvise Rurik), count of Riistringen, in eastern Fnsia, 
and duke of Frisia from 850 to 859, when Hara ds 
son Godfred claimed the dudiy. Rurik tlien accepted the 
traditional invitation from tjuarreling Slavs of the rc^on 
of Lake Ilmen to bring an army and pacify them after 
they had driven Swedish raiders southward, which he 
did* Thereu^n, Haralds eldest son Godfred became 

duke of Frisia.^^ _ . j • 

Rurik then decided to remain in the North and m 
86 a he seized the city of Novgorod for his capital and 


ot riUm, Annal. of F.tf.* .od 

(lilfr Eniwfar) of Eart FtootW, defcurd iIk Duiei ip Oc Dyli! R(wr. 

io Bdeipb^. da *J1, b* Toout Oodfnd, tetr to th FruLon lad PHt 

fcip. in ibe oI Co«o, C™od I Pi OberWhH..*, b H««a, «!»« ^ 

GlLiDiiHli* Arouiri i.»«r*l d*o|Sin-. H* b™ 

da » «f™™i ip Aroull !prtall«l tl« »« " 

nrlwmt .u a pU« 5 « d kil«artpr. cart at rwU-t-ai. .n 
FtucoaU, which ho iuLm«l Rirt (.fat bit fortmt wudtntpJ, now td ltd 
hcL FoRihhcLni. thto do Nordpa, f« ibt dtftPB of tbf ftontlcr* »*»iiirt 
«n4 llunEiriu.. Jtfppp~n.ra Boift. msL XXXKlI. pi#f. D*-OS 0““ «*> “<* 
K«w.nw.t, Cm-, hirttru*, »|J. I <l>f* tt'*. and 

hr »42. c«™ud « Btot - totoO* CrtKtW. »□ tof Wa^uotl I 
]» »uwata IO lt«al Dl«ih*tl.Erhtod<,tD, ia Obtcpfali. i— aorth^ 

Dmrii, After Ciati Wiinund U md Ill <^t CnlfKtl rtm Rwot Ih- ^ 

1041>. whs wu dakc oJ Hawri* t™ Jalj, «n9» »* * MoVb^ 

rtat at Vonti.R«al (i»w VofUrtoO). H. left pair Iwa dtddrta. * 

Btliatiad, wh. WB D- fifit -it* at G**I Araald II ro- WtU tad Limbi^aad 
dEUghict. wbo ptarrlrf DErttitt ™. U.tt. firrt IM Gfoi roa 
Duke Codtred hwl at t«rt twp JtwBgrt Irrtbert nand Wimoad »ail liimd, *» 
kft dtrtrttdkiiH, lluiic p( Hmrild >t Oebria**-. in l£cK4M*iiU -Sert Court fl“baf 
Cehlwrd lU at Rtgo’^barr bad i«|»ioUd bln domiaai orer oiaar prop^rt. 

(Firf. I/rFudr-Siitii, I, pp, ZD, 2<if, ptK» lOJ/ and lOdZ. Hii tea Codtnd. «™< 
fbc couai^iLihpp at Wordniti, wb frtber at Hitgibeit, Sril domtaui trim EJUeb. 
Alaa aot Onpf- HtrMty tlSSJJ. bp lliif irtbor. 

j; nia duchp wu pjEcial])! iwogniMd bff Frauhnli Emperor Chula 111 tiar 
FaO l« S«2, hut Godlrtd ma dala ip SSS, 
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established himself as the first prince of the new nation. 
The name of Rus froin the first syllable of Riistririgen, the 
home of himself and his followers* was given to the toun- 
try, ^vhence the later form Russia.®^ The Swedish Vikings 
continued southward and established diemselves in the 
Ukraine, only to be taken over by Rurik in 883. when a 
strong local government^ with its seat at KieVp was installed. 
A considerable Ssvedish population subsequently was added, 
and active military^ commercial ^nd social intercouTse 
wiUi die great city of Constantinople, glittering capital 
oE the Grecian empire^ promptly arose. In consequence, 
the Christianity of the East rather than that of th^ Latin 
division in the West became the accepted faith of the 
conglomeration of barbaric peoples oE the Russian state. 
Rurik s dynasty long continued in Russia. 

In gjt Frankish King Charles III (tlie Simple) ceded to 
RolE (Rollo)p one of the Viking chieft, the region later 
known as the duchy of Nortnandyp France^ The climax 
of the Danish invasions of England was reached under 
the reign oE their King Knut (Canute) the Great in the 
first half of the nth century Subsequently, 

tlie English regained possession of this territory, only to 
be reconquered a half century later in 1066 by another 
branch of the same people^ the Normans of France, under 
William the Bastard {later called the ConqueTOT)^ ivhose 
descendants long continued on the British throne. There 
was no actual exterminaiion of the conquered peoples of 
England but rather a gradual amalgamation of the ancient 
MediterraneanSp Kelts, Britons, Scots, Frisians, Danes, and 
Normans into a single nation. All belonged to the Aryan 
race and the far greater proportion to the Nordic branch 
of that race. 


18 Ci^T^n Ormm ^Jkr iVamr RwMnm, raiE&iiEU M&rikijm Za^JH 

(New Vark), yaiL II, No. 4, Navcmllicr, 1^44. 

49 Tht Ckrmidr. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GETIC (GOTHIC) NATION AND ITS FORTUNES 


i. Scyiftifl i'll and Centuries B,C, Herodotus in¬ 
forms us fully regarding Ltie population of ^Vestem Scythia 
during Ltie first half of the gtb century B.C, We know how 
in the previous century (529 B,C.) Cyrus the Great of Per¬ 
sia was killed in a disastrous campaign against the Dahae. 
a division of the Massagetae, in southwestern Turkistarij 
under their Queen Tomyris, and how in 512 his successor, 
Darius the Great, in revenge.^ conduct^ an expedition 
around the west of the Black Sea against the Getae in 
Western Scythia, whose king was ItJanthyrsus. Before the 
Persians had begun their circuitous and fruitless pursuit 
of the Cctac and their allies, these people temporarily had 
sent their waggons with their farniles and their cattle far 
to the north, out of reach of the invaders. All returned 
to their former abodes upon the disappearance oE the 
Persian army from Sq'thia.s 

At the lime that Herodotus wrote (c, 450 D,C.), the 
Sauromafne (Sarmatians) still inhabited tlie region (Astrak¬ 
han) betu'een the lower Tanais (Don) and the loivcr 
Oar us (Volga) rivers and the Caspian Sea.s the Thyssa- 
getae (Alani) and die lyrcae (Bolgarians) that between 
the middle Volga and the soutfierly end of the Ural Moun- 
tains,* and die Finns die central Ural region, while north 
of the Cctac in Russia were the Slavic tribes of the 
IVeuri^ the Afffunc/tleni^ and the Androphagit ancestors 
of the Moscovites. The first-named Slavs, harassed by 


1 HerpAtitGa, ifijt. it. ]. 

2 iv. 

I Itid,. W, ZU 115117. 122 1^5. 

4 Ibid., IT. 1134244 wiH l»cf«*JtEf "bt knawm tr litk 

aUPkc af lJs6 AIadL 

3 |>i^, ir. m, 1^3. 
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both the Gctic Scythians and the pursuing Persians under 
Darius, "fled in alarm to the deserts of the north." Thus, 
the Neuri {the later ^Vends) had deserted their Galician 
homeland for the region along the east of the upper 
Borysthenes (Dnieper) River. They subsequently were 
unable to return because of the operations of the Getae 
nortlnresttvard to the Baltic Sea, where the Getae were 
reported by Pliny as located at hts time.<^ 

The Keltic Agaihyrsi still lived in northeastern Hungary, 
which, by the use of tlie Carpathian Mountains as a strong 
frontier, they had been able to hold against the Scythians 
pursued by the Persians when they completed the western 
part of this circuit.^ But subsequently, for reasons later 
stated, some of their minor tribes began to cross the moun¬ 
tains to the Danube valley in Thrace. West of the Vistula 
River were the Siiebian tribes, which ■were increasing in 
population. We already have shown how these tribes had 
been confined toward the shores of the Baltic by the 
Kelts and tlie three t vest ward flights of the Kimmerians, the 
Goidels in 61^3 6.C., the Danes in G05 B.C., and the 
Skoloti in 5*11 B.C. (one year after each had stirted west- 
ivard). The Carpathian, Alpine, and other mountain re¬ 
gions and southern Europe thus were left mainly to the 
Keltic and Mediterranean races, which had lived there for 
thousHtnds of years previously, mote or less commingled. 
Very few, if any, Nordics had penetrated or settled in those 
regions at this time. 

About the middle of die 5td century B, C., the pressure 
of the Huns {Arimaspians) between the Ural and Altai 
Mountains forced the Hungarians {Afgeppei) to the 
southerly end of the Dral Mountains. There they ulti¬ 
mately displaced the lyrcae in the region bettveen Oren¬ 
burg and ITfa. whereupon this region came to be known 
as the seat of the Hungarian nation. The lyrcae, as al¬ 
ready said, moved to the district betrveen the lower 
Volga and Don Rivers after they had divided the Alani 
and certain Gctic secessionists and pressed die Alani 
southward. There they established the kingdom of Great 
Bolgary, Not only did this Hunnish pressure front the 


6 Ftlv It. is. 

f Hfcfpddteii IT. 1W3^ I3S. 
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east occur itjwrmittemly before the time of Herodotus,* 
but the later invasion of Europe by the Huns proves 
that it continued after his time* The region at the head 
of the Caspian Sea, west of the Ural River, was still the 
seat of the Aiani at the beginning of the Christian era, 

M prolific tribes so increased in numbers that central 
control was ineffective, groups often broke away and took 
other tribal names* But ordinarily such groups long re¬ 
mained nominally subject to or allied with the dominant 
tribe, until in time they might become sufficiently strong 
to assume an independent status* This was particularly true 
of the Gctae,® and such a secession (mentioned before) was 
noted by Herodotus,io who refers to certain secessionists 
from the Royal Scythians (the later Ostrogoths) at the Palus 
Maeotis (Sea of Azov) who had moved east of the Volga 
River to the liead of the Caspian Sea, just south of ^e 
AlanL Subsequently, they became allies of the Alani.i^ 
But tficsc two groups were sundered by the Huns in the 
tliird quarter of tlie 4th century A.D. and the *Alani joined 
the V^andals, a Suebic tribe, in an invasion of southwestern 
Europe. Both finally crossed Iberia to and ultimately 
disappeared from histoty in northern Africa (from Moroc¬ 
co to Tunisia), The secessionists fled toward the Cau- 
caus Mountains, where their descendants live today as the 
Ossetes or others vise as tiie White “Khazars." 

The Turanian Issedones referred to by Aristeas^* actually 
were the lyrcae and the ArgeppeL, all of whom were de¬ 
scendants of amalgamated Issedones and Ugrians in Semi- 
palatinsk. The homeland of the Issedones was in the Tarim 
basin of Eastern Turkistan, whence from the earliest limes 
(after the Nordics moved northward to Get^ about 7700 
B,C.) Turkic groups have spread over the mountains to 
Western Turkistan, a "springboard" for migrations to 
distant regions north, west and south of the Caspian Sea. 

Between the time at w'hich the Gctic S^'thians (the later 
Goths) conquered the Ukraine and the time of Herodotus, 
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they had greatly ^^c^cas<^d in numbers .^3 The ruling 
division was the Royal Sq.'thians (ilie later Ostrogoths)!'* 
and Its headquarters were a considerable distance up the 
Borysthenes (Dnieper} River. Its territory embraced the 
region between the Tana is (Don) and the Bory^stJjenes 
(Dnieper) Rivers, from die Sea oE Azov on the south to 
the territory of the Slavic ^fe 1 anchleni at about 51° lati¬ 
tude. As the most numerous and the most noble division o£ 
the nation, it comprised the great body o£ freemen and 
all other tribes oE the nation were looked upon as sub- 
jects.is Among the latter were not only the conquered 
Skolotic Kimmerians, whose territory extended apparently 
from the Bug River to as br south as the Dniester River, 
but also the captive Medians (also Kimmerians), ivho lived 
between the Dniester and the Danube Rivers* Both groups 
were kept in subjection by certain detachments of 
Getae posted west of the Royal Scythians,!® on the upper 
Tyres (Dniester) River* and southward along the Prut 
River as far as tlie Danube, since these outlying commands 
clearly were allied ^vith the Royal Scythians in warfarCp!^ 
This habitation of bands of Getae on the Prut and lower 
Danube Rivers to the Black Sea^^ and the fact of their 
determined resistance to the passage of Darius!® tend to 
confirm the inference that they originally were posted at 
those locations to guard and confine the two groups of 
subject Kiminerians to their assigned territory. The force 
of guards must have been strengtliened after the revolt of 
the Skoloti in 606 B.C.®^ and the escape of some of the 
captive Medians to the Dalmatian coast, where they sub¬ 
sequently were known as tlic Sigyme, discussed before.^! 
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After the tinnsfcr by the Getic (Gotliic) nation of tfie 
rest of the captive Medians to the basin of the Dnieper, 
Pripyat, and upper Niemen Rivers about 510 B. C., where 
they became the ancestors of the l.ithuanians, Latvians, and 
Borussians, and after the escape of the Skoloti to western 
Europe in 342 B. C., diese southerly Getae continued to 
occupy the' lands relinquished by their former subjects 
between the Dnieper or Bug River and the Danube River. 
Only recently the Russians reported the finding of a massive 
stone mausoleum north of Yalta used as a burial place for 
Getic chiefs for six centuries. It contained gold and pre¬ 
cious stones. 

The southern Getae expanded across the lower Danube 
in Thrace, but these groups were defeated and scattered 
in 279 B.C. by those Gauls who, after crossing Europe 
and detaching themselves from Brennus" army, finally 
settled in Galatia, in Asia Minor, which took its name 
from them, Tire defeated Getae fled t vest ward over the 
mountains to what is now Transylvania, where they joined 
their kin, the Dacians whose territory extended along 
the centra] Danube toward Bohemia. In recognition of 
dieir kinship, other Scythian Getae in 256 B.C. crossed 
the Qirpaihians to reinforce tltose people and they all 
drove the Romans from Dacia. The Getae in Mocsia, on 
the lower Danube, as late as die reign of Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, frc<|ucnily served as auxiliaries in Roman ar- 
mies.-J From that time, die Dacians and these Getae, 
along with anoiher detached Getic tribe, the Bastarnae, 
commingled with die Kelts in the Danubian basin.^-i Most 
of the present blond or partly blond Romanians are de¬ 
scended from this commingled Daci-Getic and Keltic stock, 
while the brunet people, mainly the Wallachs. are des¬ 
cended from the primitive Pelasgic stock. A Pclasgtc 
strain also is discernible in the Kelts, 
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garding tlic origin of ihcLr naiion,2B it is not improbable 
that they represented the original nucleus of ibe Nordic 
nation in Get ^,26 east of Lake Aral, from which alt of 
the odier Nordic tribe* successively branched as their 
numbers increased and became too unwieldy to be con¬ 
trolled by central authority. While the original national 
name of the Goths tvas the Getae,-^ derived from their 
homeland of Gete. the later name of Goih was derived 
from the personal name of Gfluf, the founder of the royal 
Amal family of the Ostrogoths. 


2. Expansion of the Gelae and other Nations. Constantly- 
increasing pressure on the Getae in Ukrainia by the various 
nations on their east, including the fierce Huns east of the 
Ural River, began to be felt as time passed. The strong 
Suebic nation lay on their west and the Roman power grew 
on the south. The expedition of the Persians under Darius 
in 51s B.C. had convinced the Getae of the superior 
military strength of that nation as tvcU as of the Romans. 
Despite the fmitlessness of Darius' attack, which was 
one of vengeance, the Getae were impressed with the 
necessity of finding a way out in case the attacks were re¬ 
peated. Solicitation of their neighbors on the north, west, 
and south for joint action for the common defense of 
the country had demonstrated that the Keltic and Slavic 
nations were unwilling to participate. These nations in¬ 
cluded the Agathyrsi south of the Carpathians, the Neuri 
on the northwest, and the Metanchteni and the Andropfiagi 
on the north .SB Therefore, the Getae led Darius’ army 
around a circuit that took it successively through the coun¬ 
try of the three Slavic nations, all of whom fled to the 
far north,2 9 The Getae tliereby not only saved their Q'ty'll 
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lands but also effecioally punished their umvilling neigh- 

bors. . , „ . , 

It is stated in the books diat from the time of Darius 
invasion the Scythian Cctae appeared to be a declining 
power. But such is far from the fact; they were too large 
and virile a nation thus to be eclipsed.so Upon the 
retreat of Darius, they proceeded not only to inflict 
further punishment on their neighbors but also to take 
some of their lands. First, Uiey drove the Keltic Agathyrsi 
across the Carpatltian Mountains to Thiace, where Hero¬ 
dotus reported tJiem-Si Next, tliey took possession of all ^e 
land on die northwest, betiveen the Vistula and Dvina 
(Daugava) Rivers and bordering on the Baltic Sea, which 
liad been abandoned by the Neuri and the other Slavs. It 
lay to tJie west of the captive Medians®* who had been 
transferred by diem about 510 B.G. to the basin of the 
upper Nienicn River. This action permanently separated 
the Slavic tribes of die far nortli from the Keltic of 

the Carpathians and die Alps and left eaeli Keltic division 
to its own evolution. 

After punishing die Slavic nations, the Getae raided the 
Tliracian Chersonese about 495 B. C.,®* again to impress 
their power on the AgatJiyrsi. A few years later they be¬ 
sought King Cleomenes I of Sparta for a joint retum 
attack on ilie Persian kingdom, die Getae to proceed along 
the northerly shores of the Black Sea and up the Phasis 
River and the Spartans (Kim mertans) to advance from 
Epliesus.®' But die negotiations came to naught. It was from 
these Scythian emissaries that Cleomenes contracted the 
habit of drinking strong liquor, which resulted in his 
death in 488 B.C. The Getae tlien promptly established 
dicir seat on the upper Dnieper River,®® at or near the 
site of Kiev, and directed their efforts toward conquests 
in nordierly directions. This decision must have been due 
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partly to the diminution of tlieir trade ihrougli tlie Black 
Sea ports because of the disaster to Miletus about that 
time^fl They sought development mainly toward the 
northwests" and gained control of the trade route between 
the Gulf qE Danzig, on tire Baltic Sea, and the Milesian 
colonies^ on die Qiack Sea, This route gave them a mo¬ 
nopoly in the exportation of amber from the East Prus¬ 
sian shores of die Baltic and of agricultural products from 
the interior to Asia Minor and Grecian lerritory.^a Tlic 
Scythian rulers exercised a sort of qualiiied sovereignty 
over the Greek towns udthin ilieir territory's^ evidently 
under a treaty of some form, but the routine public 
acts oE Uie town oDicials were performed in the name of 
a number of archons, who ordinarily were Greeks. The 
Getae long refrained from incurring attacks from the 
Romans and otliers and were conspicuously successful 
m their aims in the north* Concurrendy, their influence 
was less felt in the south than formerly. 

Thus, the 5th century and the first half of the 4th cem 
tury B.C. must have been a period in which the Getic 
nation chiefly settled its troubles with its Slavic neighbors 
on the north, strengthened its alliance with its remote 
kinsmen^ the Sauromatae (or Santiatians), on die southeast, 
improved and strengthened its internal condltionSp and 
explored the adjacent Baltic shores and consolidated its 
possessions diere. After the middle of the 4th century, it 
conducted exploratory voyages from the easterly Baltic 
shores 10 foreign lands in the west. About this time, 
notice of tlieir activities on the Baltic Sea was taken by 
writers of antiquity. One of thenip Pytheas, of the Greek 
colony of Marseille, in southern Gaul, who lived at the 
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time of Alexander the Great (356’325 B.C.). wrote a book 
of his travels, some fragments of which have been preserved 
in the works of other writers. In one of these accounts, 
quoted by Pliny the Elder (A.D, 23-79),mention is 
made of a tribe of Guttones bordering on the Siiebians 
and living around a pfulf called Menionomon, a day s sail¬ 
ing from the island of Abaliis, where they used to gather 
amber. Some of the amber they sold to the neighboring 
Suebians for fuel, and the remainder they exported through 
the Milesian colonies on the Black Sea.-* *' The gulf referred 
to, it seems certain, was Frisches Half, situated on the East 
Prussian shore of the Baltic neat the mouth of the Vistula 
River. 

Tlius, when in 34a B. C. King Philip II of Macedonia 
made his invasion of die Ukraine, which tvas "comparable 
with nothing in antiquity since Darius' famous march to 
Scythia", the Getk military forces were engaged largely in 
operations in the north.'*- The result tvas a serious dis¬ 
organization of the Getic power in the south, for the 
Skolotic Kimmerians then broke away from their subju¬ 
gation and fled westward across Europe to the central 
Rhine valley and northern Gaul. It was die epochal inigra- 
lion already described. Upon reorganiiing his forces, the 
Getic King A teas attacked tlie Macedonian army under 
Philip at the Danube and was killed in 339 B. C,^ There¬ 
upon, die Gciac retired within dieir own territory and 
concentrated their efforts on internal economic and cul¬ 
tural improvement on the one hand and territorial ex¬ 
ploration in the Baltic region on the other. 

Early in die 3rd century B.C. the Huns arose in the 
east, moved across the Ural Mountains, and gained pos¬ 
session of the central Ural River basin, die eastern frontier 
of Europe- As the scat of die Getic government was moved 
fartlier up the Dnieper River toward the headivaters of that 
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streamt the the ivcstcrnmost division of the Sar^ 

inauamp supplanied the Gctae in the lower Ukraine^ The 
main body of the Santiatians crossed die lower Don River 
to the region north of the Sea of Azov,^'* and the Alani 
crossed the Volga and took possession of the area between 
that river and the Don above their great bends. The allies 
of the Alani. the seceded Ceiae, remained on the castcHy 
side of the lower Volga. ^Vith certain exceptions in 
the Baltic region^ the following 625 years (c. 250 B-C. -- 
A,D. 374) must have been a period of relative peace 
throughout most of European Scythia, for each of these 
nations inhabited substandaily the same territory during 
all of that time. Nonetheless^ the Huns had gradually 
spread to the westerly side oE the Ural Rlverj. ^vhich caused 
the Geiic allies oE the Alani (the later Osseies) to move to 
the westerly side of die lower Volga. This, in turn, brought 
the latter into conHici w^ith rhe Sarmatians on the lower 
Don River,^s ivho moved wesuvard and adjoined the 
Roxolani^ their cognate tribe that liad settled in the 
Ukraine.-*® About 100 B. C. die Roxolani. apparently in 
a short westward movement, were defeated at the Krimea 
by Diophantus, a general of Mithradates king of 

Pont 115 . Strife in this region then continued intermittently 
during the next century, in connection with which the 
Roxolani and the Geiae raided Black Sea totvns. These 
and other later depredations aroused the Roman govern¬ 
ment and the Roxolani were defeated by the Romans on 
the low^er Danube about A.D. 60 and again under Marcus 
AureliuSp whereupon they returned to their prior Ukrainian 
home. The repeated successes of the Roman armies threat- 
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cned the freedom of the north, and the Getae then began 
their extensive Baltic Sea conquests. 

The increase in population of the Getae during this 
long period resulted in the inevitable dismtegfration of 
parrs of the nation, because of the difficulty of maintaining 
centta! control. After the Baltic conquests by the Getae 
early in the 2nd century A.D., including that of southern 
Sweden, the HeruH, Vinili (Langobards), and Gepidae, 
three Getic tribes driven from southern Sweden by the 
Danes about the year 150, returned to the mainland:^^ 
but they soon forsook the parent nation, as other tribes 
had done before^ and started independent migrations. Even 
long before this time the main body of the Getae had 
divided into two closely allied units, the Grirulingi in¬ 
habiting the region east of the Dnieper River and the 
Theiyingi the western side^ Tlfcey were distinguished later 
in history as the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths respectively* 
The kingship of the whole Getic nation apparently had 
become hereditary in the renotv^ned AmaH® family of the 
Ostrogoths (the Royal Scythians), while the Visigoths 
looked for leadership to a rival family, the Balt, in their 
own division. However, the latter division, like the otlicr 
trtb^ named above, who had their own chieftains, long 
continued nominal recognition of the supremacy of the 
Ostrogothic kin^*6^^ The Ostrogoths represented the 
conservative division^* and the Visigoths the restless divi* 
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sion,®2 since the latter had more intimate contact with the 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea, with the Skolotic Kim- 
merians while they were Gettc subjects, and with other 
peoples southwest of the Ukraine. Moreover, the captives 
taken in the southwest were more intelligent persons 
than those taken on the east,®* and the territory of 
the Visigoths undoubtedly received more frequent visits 
from inquisitive Creek and Roman writers and soldiers 
of fortune. In the course of time, the Visigoths chafed 
under Ostrogothic leadership and forced recoi^ition of 
their own leaders, so that the kings for tlie allied nation 
came to be chosen from the Balt family as well as from the 
Amal family.*"* 

The primary duty of the Ostrogoths, as tlie governing 
element of the nation, appears to have been the defense 
of the eastern frontiers, while the active leadership of the 
forces engaged in exploring and taking Baltic Sea territory 
devolved upon tire Visigoths, Hence that body of water 
received its name from the latter's ruling family.®"* The 
outstanding exploit of the Getae during tins long period 
of 6sij years, aside from their conspicuous cultural prog¬ 
ress. was their conquest of certain Scandinavian territory, 
as narrated later. 


Daci&ns, Bastarnae, end Ptucini, Ancient Dacia com- 
prised the region between the Theiss and Dniester Rivers, 
on the west and cast, and between the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains and the Danube River, on the nordi and souUi, main¬ 
ly the modem Romania and Transylvania- Its population 
in the highlands was mostly Keltic, of numerous tribal 
names, of which the Agathyrsi were the most notable. Its 
eastern lowlands, known as northern Thrace, frequently 
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were ovemin by Kelts front t!ie w'tst and by invnders 
from the north; die earliest of history w'cre tlte various 
Thracian Kelts tvltose divisions emigrated to Asia Minor 
and established important nations there.*** It tvas the route 
by which the Kimmertans (mainly the Treres) frequently 
invaded die southerly regions. Their successors in Scythia, 
the Getae, extended tlieir territory to the Danube, where 
djey confined the "captive Medians" discussed earlierA® 
Some of these Medians escaped to the Dalntatian coast, 
where they were known as the Sigynae, and the remainder 
were transferred by the Getae (Goths) to the basin of die 
upper Niemen and upper Dnieper Rivers and became the 
ancestors of the Lithuanians, Latvians, and BorussiansAT 

One of the early groups to break away from the Geiae 
in Scythia was that which took the tribal name of the 
Dad, crossed the Carpathian Mountains, and gave its name 
to this region. In 275 B.C>, another division of Getae, 
defeated in Thrace by GauU detached from Brennus'array, 
fled over the mountains and joined their kin, the Dacians A* 
Again, in 256 B.C, odier Getae crossed the mountains 
from Scythia to aid these colonists and they all drove 
the Romans from Dacia, As late as the reign of Emperor 
Constantine, Getae of Moesla frequently served as aux¬ 
iliaries in the Roman armies.*® The descendants of these 
Getae (Goths) of Dacia constitute the major part of the 
Nordic element in the population of Romania and eastern 
Hungary today. 

Another Gothic tribe, the Bastamatt first noticed in 
Galicia and IJukovina, appeared on the low'cr Danube 
about 300 B.C, They had acquired a sirairi of Sarmatian 
biood. While in the serv'ice of King Philip V of Macedonia, 
they were defeated by adjacent Thracians, w’hereupon 
they left a portion of their number on the land at the 
mouths of the Danube, principally the island of Peuce, 
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from which they tcxjk. the name oE Peucini.®® The main 
body moved westward to the territory between the eastern 
Carpathians and the Danube, adjacent to the Dad, wiUt 
whom they subsequently merged and added to the Nordic 
element in the Romanian population. 

Thus, the original basic racial elements in the Ro¬ 
manian population were the Pelasgi from the Aegean 
region, tiie Kelts of the highland regions, and the Nordia, 
chiefly those named above together with other groups un^ 
noticed in history who came from Scythia. In modern 
times tJicre has been a considerable foreign accretion com¬ 
prising KhazarSp Annenians, Gypsies, Greeks, Suebians, 
Turks, Tatars, Magyars, Russians, Serbians, and Bub 
garians. 


4. Gedc (Gothic) Conquests on the Bollic Sea^ By a 
series of circumstances we can determine closely when the 
Gothic natioA made its terrUorial conquests on Uie Baltic 
Sea. The chief areas gained were the modern countries 
of Latvia* Lithuania, East Prussia^ the isle oE Gotland, 
southern Sw'eden, and certain Danish islands. The Gothic 
population around the mouth of the Vistula River at the 
time oE Pytheas in the 4tjt century B. C. had been diverted 
a^ut three centuries later to territorial expansion in the 
direction oE the Gulf of Riga, for Tacitus found the nearest 
Gothic tribe far up the basin of tlie Vistula. ci 

Vital reasons motivated that diversion and the achieve¬ 
ments that followed. Midiradates VI, King of Pontus (ist" 
63 B.C*), in return Eor assistance that he had extended to 
the Greeks oE the Kimmerian Bosporus and the Tauric 
Chersonese against the Scyiluans, was accorded suzerainty 
over those Milesian colonies. He subsequently incurred the 
wrath of the Roman Empire by his conquests south oE the 
Black Sea, and several campaigns were conducted against 
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him. In 66 B.C. the Roman triumvir, Pompey (Gnaeus 
Pompeius), cowed the Albanians and Iberians south of 
[he Caucasus Mountains in his pursuit of the army of 
Mtthradaics, but the latter fled around the east of the 
Black Sea in 64 B.C. and established himself at Pann- 
capacum, the modem Kertch e^ There he was among 
tribes that, along svith the neighboring Greek colonists, 
recognized his suzerainty. Having a strong army, he then 
made plans for marching through Scythia and Pannonia 
into Italy, But, when his army revolt^ under the leader¬ 
ship of his son, he committed suicide in 63 B. C, 

Subsequently, about 50 B.G.. after the withdrawal of 
Mithradates' army, the Goths farther north *3 and the 
Roxolani, who had been defeated by Mithradates, raided 
the shores of the Black Sea and destroyed the important 
Greek city of Olbia. This and other similar acu in de¬ 
fiance of Rome in the middle of the 1st century A-D. to¬ 
gether with the ambitions of Roman leaders menaced the 
northern nations with conquest and servitude. With the 
strong Suebic nations on their west, the obvious direction 
of escape of the Goths sriili the least resismnee was toward 
the easterly shores of the Baltic Sea, v^fhose broad wat^s 
offered them vast opportunity for exploration and martial 
activity. This program accordingly \vas^ undertaken svith- 
Out delay under joint Ostrogothic-Visigothic le,idersliip. 
The increasing pressure of nations on their east, chiefly 
the Hurts, also created a stimulus to such a plan, since 
the sea would prosdde a means of escape from dangers 
that might come from that direction as well as from the 
south. 

In consequence, the Goths then directed their military 
efforts atrainst the weaker Finnic and Slavic nations of the 
north. The major part of this armed force was recruited 
from the Visigoths. It included a considerable number of 
the Kimmerian subjects (descendants of the former captive 
Medbns. the Sigynae or later Lithuanians'}, who continued 
to inhabit the basin of the upper Niemen River and ad- 
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jaccnt areas. The Aeslii (Estonians) were driven north- 
ward to the disirici they now occupy and the Slavs tvere 
forced back to the interior of Russia. The seacoast to the 
middle of the Gulf of Riga was taken and several sites 
became the bases of operations on the Baltic. This region 
was heavily forested and timber was necessary for the 
constiuction of ships. Lines of water communication 
had to be maintained in connection ivith exploratory' 
undertakings. Traffic routes, then established under naval 
protection, could be actively continued tiiereafter. Not 
only was the water route from the Latvian coast"-! i!ic 
most direct and shortest course westward via the isle 
of Gotland, but the Gulf of Rig:a afforded a haven in case 
of attack by enemies on the sea. Other ports as far south as 
Danzig also w'crc developed. In addition to strong military 
and naval forces necessary to establish and protect the 
lines of communication and make conquests, a numerous 
military and civilian population was required for ship 
construction and for supply and embarkation service at the 
bases of operation. This resulted in a concentration of 
population, chiefly Kimmcrian under Gothic supervision, 
at six pons to support and maintain the fleets, for w'bich 
purposes vast quantities of timber regularly had to be cut 
and shaped and food bad to be provided. Much of this labor 
was performed inland by the Kimmerians (later Lithuan¬ 
ians) and perhaps by some captive Slavs, each element li\"- 
ing apart but atl working under Gothic supervision.8& Since 
the Ostrogoths \fere bii.sy defending the eastern frontiers, 
most of the sea operations were conducted by the Visigoths, 
although the leaders vrerc recruited from both divisions of 
the nation, l.ong and widespread preparatory activity along 
the nearby Baltic shores preceded anv attack on distant 
lands. The cemnnest of the isle of Gotland and subse* 
quently of the isle of Oland was necessary- before any con¬ 
quest of the Swedish mainland could be undertaken. 
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In discussing the various tribes in Scandinavia, Tacitui 
describes die Siiones oi Norway and the Suiones of Sweden, 
hut he makes no mention whatever of Gotlis in southern 
Sweden.fis The only logical inference is diat at die time 
when he visited die far north (c. A.D, 90-92) the Godis had 
not yet reached Sweden; but Ptolemy, who wrote his geo¬ 
graphical treatise about forty years later, specifically shows 
die Goths (Gauloi) in control of southern Sweden and the 
Danish islands of Zealand, Falster, and Laaland. The direat 
to the Sitones of die modem Norti'ay by this invasion 
caused many to flee to Uie isles and the mainland of north¬ 
ern Scotland. Most of the Swedes W'erc driven to the up¬ 
lands. Jordanes refers to the Suiones on the north and 
the Finns (Lapps) beyond them and to the Danes on the 
south. A generation later, the Danes, for their own pro¬ 
tection, attacked the Goths, regained their islands, and 
also took Skane from them. This forced the three Godiic 
tribes, the Heruli, Vinili (Langobards),*^ and Gcpidae, 
back to the southern shores of tlie Baltic. The Herult are 
reported to have come from Ostergotland and the VenilL 
(Langobards) and the Gcpidae from Skane. Skane ivas re¬ 
turned to the Swedish nation by the Danes only in the 17th 
century. The foregoing circumstances and certain events 
that occurred in nortli England enable us to fix the dace 
of completion of the Gothic conquest of southern Sw'Cden 
as about tlie year A.D. lao,®^ 

These acliicvements of the Goths are confinned by Taci- 
tus *9 in describing the inhabitants on the easterly side of 
the Baltic Sea, to whom iic inaccurately referred as "tlie 
tribes of the Aestii, whose dress and customs are the same 
as those of the Suebi but whose language more resembles 
that of the British", The people he actually meant com¬ 
prised the Gothic port colonists, for he commended their 
industry (in preparing for the Sivedish adventures) and 
remarkcdi "They etfen explore the sea and are the only 
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peopie‘^ who gsther amber, which by ihcm is called glese 
and is collect^ among the shallows and upon die shore." 
The likeness of their language to that of the British Kim* 
mcriam unequivocally proves them to have been Kira- 
merians. The Acstii proper (Estonians) were fartlier north, 
Tacitus' brevity of comment indicates tint the Goths had 
not yet conquered southern Sweden hut w-ere actively pre¬ 
paring to do so. Since this was to be an invasion of the 
territory of a people about whom Uie Goths must have had 
meager information, clearly the expedition required much 
time and preparation. The undertaking also was intsiTUp' 
ted by recurrent military operations against the Roman 
armies on the loiver Danube River. 

It was necessary for the Goths first to control all tlie 
region around the Gulf of Riga, then to drive die Suebians 
from the loiver Baltic shores, and finally to gain the isles 
of Gotland and Oland as intermediate bases of operations 
for the conquest of the mainland. Some of diese preliminary 
aims must have been achieved during the last half of the 
first century, as indicated by Tacitus. Visby, the capital of 
Gotland, has been from antiquity one of the most impon- 
ant trading towns in the Baltic Sea and the chief distri¬ 
buting center of Oriental commerce. Its wares moved 
by regular routes from central Asia across Europe north 
of the Caspian Sea and along the rivers of Russia^t to tlie 
Black Sea ports and, upon tills Gothic conquest, to Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

This achievement of the Goths bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the later Anglo-Saxon and Danish conquests of 
England and the subsequent Nortnan conquest of iioriii* 
western France. It redounded immensely to the credit of the 
Visigoihic Balt dynasty, and this family's name is deservedly 
perpetuated in the name of the huge sea on which these 
exploits occurred. When the Gothic forces settled down to 
maintain the conquered territory in Sweden, the western 
pan, since known as Vcstergotland, w'as allocated to the 
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V'isigotliic division of the nation and the eastern part, 
since known as Osterj^oilajid, was allocated to tlie Ostro* 
gothic division. A member of the Ostrogothic royal family 
then was appointed governor (or king) oE this new Gothic 
domain across the Baltic Sea. 

Tlicse conquests are confirmed by other liistorical facts. 
During the reign of Emperor Domitian (A.D, 81-96), of 
the Roman Empire, the Goths (Getae) on the lotver Dan¬ 
ube River, in fear of his treachery, attacked and routed his 
forces. Oppius Sab in us then was Roman governor there 
and Dorpancus (Dckebalus) was the Gothic king. A larger 
Roman army tvas then sent fonvard. but it also was de¬ 
feated. The leader of the Gothic forces was a brilliant sol¬ 
dier named Gaut, the founder of the renoufned Amal family. 
He and his descendants in successive generations. Hiilmut, 
dtfgfj, and Amal, owing to their feats, were deified by the 
people. This family became the liereditary dynasty of the 
nation."!- Since the Gothic conquests in Sweden promptly 
followed Gaut's exploits on the low’cr Danube and doubt¬ 
less were inspired by his success, the Goths in Sweden 
were known as his followers, or the Gaiitai, as reported by 
Ptolemy. It was common for the names of ancient heroes 
to be used Inter as tribal names. History is replete with 
instances of this kind. The name Goth thus was derived 
from Gain, 

These Baltic exploits, chiefly of Visigothic forces and 
the installation of an Ostrogothic ruler over the con¬ 
quered territory, increased the rivalry between the two 
factions of the nation on the mainland; so that early in 
the 3rd century A.D. the Visigothic division, as a semi¬ 
independent unit, gained for its ruling family a status 
of substantial parity with the ruling family of the Ost¬ 
rogoths. The reign of King Ostrogotha endured approxi¬ 
mately from A.D. 218 to 230. Tlicn the Balt family of 
the Visigoths formally vvas admitted alternately tvith the 
Amal family to the kingship of the whole nation, for the 
first time in the person of Ovida or Cniva.!^ 
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WTien the Hcnili (under their King Berig or Bericli), 
the Vinili (Langobards), and the Gcpidae had been ex¬ 
pelled from southern Sweden after the Danes assailed the 
Goths and took Skane from them about A.D. 150,^* they 
seceded from the Gothic nation and moved to territory 
near Uic southerly shores of the Baltic, bordering on the 
Suebians. There they attempted to maintain independent 
Status, but, crestfallen and discontented at their fate, they 
were restless and did not remain settled long, as soon 
shown by their migrations. 

Few historians rely upon the vague tradition advanerf 
by Jordanes of the origin of the whole Gothic race in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. As stated by Beck: 

The credibility of the story of the migration from 
Sweden has been much discussed by modem authors 
• ♦ It has been observed with truth that so many 
populous nations could hardly have sprung from the 
Scandinavian peninsula • • *. 

In the case of the Gotlis, a connesuon with Got¬ 
land is not unlikely, since it is clear from archaeo¬ 
logical evidence that this island had an extensive trade 
with the coast about the moutlt of the Vistula in 
early times. //, homtever, there was any migration at 
all, one woufii rather have expected it to have taken 
place in the reverse direction * * 

If the reported migration from Siveden simply be treated 
as the return to the mainland of Gothic tribes engaged 
in the conquest of soudsern Sweden and driven out by 
the Danes a generation later, it is readily imderstand- 
able. It also clarifies Jordanes' assertion that the lleruli 
originally were driven from southern Sweden by the 
Danes and explains ivhy the Vinili (Langobards) and 
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the Gepidae had a pan in such migtation.f* A large 
force of Gotlis was required to conquer southern Sivc- 
den, and a generation later their temtory ‘'abounded 
in men/' t" This wns conducive to disorder and strife, 
which was relieved by the migration back to the mainland 
about A.D, 150, 

But the Langobaidi did not stay long beside the lower 
Vistula, ow'ing to exactions regarding pasturage made by 
their neighbors on the southwest, the Lygii (yandaU) in 
Posen and loi^'er Silesia. Some of the Suebic tribes at this 
time were moving southward from the shores of the Baltic, 
and for that reason the Langobardi migrated southwest- 
ward (avoiding the Burgundians in modern Pomerania) 
to the basin of the low'er Elbe, probably to the west side 
of the great bend north of Magdeburg. But before long 
they decided to continue totrard the south. In 165, when 
in alliance svitli die Marcomanni. they were defeated on 
the Danube by the Romans. They long remained in the 
Danubian basin. The HeruH (under tlieir King Filimer). 
after repelling the Vandals, migrated to the shores of the 
Black Sea about A.D. 

Extensive commerce between Sivedish territory and 
the Godiic nation in the Vistula basin at this early 
time is proved to have existed by the finding of nu¬ 
merous Roman objects, coins, glass and bronze vessels, 
etc., in Skanc and on the islands of Oland, Gotland, and 
Bornholm. Gotland alone has yielded nearly 4000 coins 
and Bornholm about 500. while only an insignificant 
number has been found in Norway. 

Flushed w'iih the tradition of their conquests in the 
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norUi^ a later division of Ostrogoths and Visigothsp fol- 
Loiving ivarbre as one of tlieir manly pursuits under 
3 succession of great warrior kings, turned tovs^ard the 
south early in tJie 3rd century, in the reign of Osiro* 
gotlia, and began a series of successful incursions against 
the Romans in Dacia and along the Black Sea. They 
raided Dacia as early as 2^2, and about 260 they were 
joined in these attacks by tlie Heruli. The Roman Em¬ 
peror Aurelian finally permitted them to settle there about 
270. The Visigotliic army was posted along the northerly 
shore of the Danube, tvhile the Ostrogothtc force was 
camped on the shores of ihe Black Sea. The assaults on 
the Romans in Dacia then ceased and Osirogotha turned 
his attention to the unruly Gepidae in the nortlt* The 
Heroli joined them in diU attack, \tfhkh is thus related 
by Bradley: 

Jordanes records several traditions of their con¬ 
flicts with other Teuiontc [?] tribes, in particular a 
victory won by OstrogoUia over Fastida, king of the 
Gepidae, and another by Ceberich over Visimar. king 
of the Vandals, about the end of CoiisLintitie's reign, 
in consequence of which the Vandals sought and 
obtained permission to settle in Pannonia, Geberkh 
was succeeded by die most famous oE the Gothic 
kings, Hermanaric, whose deeds are recorded in the 
traditions of all Teutonic nations * * From Anglo- 
Saxon sources it seems probable that his supremacy 
reached westward as far as Holstein * * 

The defeat of the Gepidae and the Vandals on the low¬ 
er Vistula River by the predecessors^® of Hermanaric 
(reigned during 351-376) left the latter free to turn his 
attention to the expansion of his kingdorn. The Gepidae 
then moved southward to Pan non ia (w^estern Hungary). 
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According to Tacitus, it was from the nobles that the 
kings were chosen by those tribes having the feudal form 
of government. Descent tras so highly regarded that youths 
of noble birth were chosen as princepes to lead select 
bands of devoted warriors. Without such service, they 
would soon sink ovit of sight among their fellows and 
lose their natural advantages of birth, as they had no legal 
claim to official rank under the Gothic monarchy. Their 
chief advantage over other candidates due to descent was 
a privilege rather than a right.st Titus the most laudable 
outlet for their activities, not only by tradition but also 
because of the opportunity For greater leadership and 
position, was in military service. If we accept the tradi* 
tional accounts in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Hengist 
and Horsa and Cerdic and Cynric were among those 
princepi's who were u'oni to lead select bands of ivarrtors 
upon adventurous expeditions in foreign lands w'hen their 
own land was at pcace.s^t The young Gothic nobles had 
ample oppominity for such service under Hermanaric, as 
said by Bradley: 

Hermanaric • • • • ’^¥as a great warrior, like many 
of his predecessors, but his policy and the objects for 
which he fought tvere markedly different from their 
• * Hermanaric made no attempt to invade the 
provinces of the Roman empire, but resolved to make 
his own Ostrogothic kingdom the center of a great em¬ 
pire of his own. The seat of his kingdom, as tradition 
tells us, was on the banks of the Dnieper U ex¬ 
tended to the Baltic * * *). A Roman historian com¬ 
pares Hermanaric to Alexander the Great, and many 
ages afterwards his Fame survived In poetic traditions 
of Germans, Norsemen, and Anglo-Saxons.w 

His feats embraced the defeat of the contentious Heruti 
and the conquest of the domain of thirteen or more war- 
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like tribes of the north, including the Acstii and numerous 
Slavic peoples, among whom were the Ncuri (Venedi, 
Wends).*® After their defeat, the Heruli wrere engaged in 
various military operations on the lower Rhine and else¬ 
where. 

But the unanticipated attack by hordes of savage Hum 
(Mongolian Arimaspians) from Asia under Balamber, tvho 
crossed the central Volga basin in 374, was disastrous to 
Herman a ric's plans and suddenly terminated his achieve¬ 
ments, as narrated in a subsequent section. 

After the hapless fate of the Godiic nation and subse¬ 
quent to service with the Roman armies on the lower Rhine 
and some piratical forays in chat region, the Heruli in the 
5ih century moved southward to central Eurojjc, probably 
to the basin of the upper Elbe or the Moldau. From this 
base, they and certain allies invaded southern Europe and 
in 476 captured the capital city of Rome, completing the 
fall of the western empire. Odovacar, of the Skyrii (or die 
Turcilingi), then became the first barbarian king of Italy. 
In 487 the allies gained the ascendancy over die Rugii 
and other Suebic tribes in Noricum** that had moved there 
early tn the 5Ut century. Odovacar was assassinated in 
4<)3. Shortly before 500, the Langobardi conquered Nori¬ 
cum from dieir allies, subjects of the Heruli, and then 
defeated die latter. After thus losing to their former sub¬ 
jects and rvithout a Friend on the Roman throne, some of 
the Hertili returned to Stveden through the lands of tiie 
Slavs {in southern Holstein) and the Danes and settled 
among their kin, the Gofar.ss This event occasioned the 
first reported use of die national name of the Danes. Tlie 
remainder of the Heruli entered the Roman service and 
settled in Pannonia. 

Early in the 6th century, incited by Emperor Justin- 
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ian oE tlic Eastern Empire, the Langobardi became 
involved in strife witli their kin, die Gepidaep in Panno- 
nia. It continued intermittently until the arrival dicre 
about 565 of the Ugrian (Turanian) Amrs from northern 
Asia* who had been enlisted in their cause. While the 
Av^ts did not participate in the final battle, the Lango 
bardt nonetheless were victorious, thereby jpining^ the 
ascendancy over the various other Nordic tribes in Norieum 
and Pannonia.®"^ Their king thereupon married a daughter 
of the deceased king of the Gepidae, In 568. under an 
agreement^ all of tliese Nordic tribes abandoned Pannonia 
to the Avars. Tlie Langobardi* in coalition with their 
subjects and allies* the Gepidae, the remnatit of the 
Heruli, and the Rugii* Skyrii. and Turcilingip then passed 
over the mountains to Italy, where they founded the 
mighty kingdom of Lombardy in ihe north. This king- 
dom remained independent until overthroivn by Emperor 
Charlemagne in 774* Since then it has merged in die 
Italian nation. 


5. Cuhurdif vldmncerneni of the Cetae* During the long 
inteiii^aL from GoB B.C., when the Getic artny relumed 
home from its domination of soudiwestern Asia after de¬ 
feating die Kimmerian nation, to A.D* 374, when the 
Huns appeared on die eastern horizon^ the Getic nation 
progressed from a nomadic state to a more or less settled 
condition. This was accompained by outstanding advance¬ 
ment in the arts of civilization.®^ It was the direct result 
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of the stimuUis that they had received in their contacts ^^^ith 
the ancient civilizations of western Asia and of the increas¬ 
ed military^®' and commerdal intercourse with the southern 
peoples, Moreo^'en they long maintained contact ^^vith the 
Medcs and Persians, in Iran. Such relations always afforded 
knotv ledge of the soda] customs, learning, and habits o£ 
otJiers. We have no reason to bclie^'c that the great ttade 
routes betH'een the Black Sea ports and the Aegean region, 
opened by the Greek Milesians centuries before, had been 
abandoned.^^ 

In the main, howeverp the Cetae were not tradesmen but 
land-owners and slave-holders. This is indicated by the 
various tribal names of their subjects. In consequence of 
tlieir taste of southern civilization and their possession of 
the Tichcsi part of Europep diey increasingly appropriated 
the arts of ^at civilization and adapted them to their oViH 
uses. The squandering life of the herder, with its simple 
needs, gave way to a settled state of society. The attach¬ 
ment to the soil of the formerly roving clans and tribes 
meant tlte individual accumulation of property and the 
beginning of political life. Rules had to be formulated for 
the government of a more complicated society. This situ¬ 
ation afforded a favorable ground for the infiltration of 
more advanced theologicalp pfiilosophicalp political, eco¬ 
nomic. and legal ideas already developed and applied by 
people far beyond this social stage^ As observ^ed by de 
Sismondi: 

The Goths • * • had fertilized by their labor the 
rich plains which lie to the north of the Danube and 
of the Black Sea. jlfore cwltized than any of th€ kindTed 
Gt^rmanic tribes, they began to make rapid progress 
ill the social sciences* * • *; 9 t 

To such an extent is this true tliat the Getae were 
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recognized as the most cultured of all the noTthern so- 
called barbaric iiation&.'*2 others except the Kimmeri^ 
arts had sirnilarly tasied the Fruits of the highly-developed 
civnizations of southwestern Asia and the Aegean region* 
In the field of political science the Getic people made 
outstanding progress. The famous code of laiv's of tlie Baby¬ 
lonian King Hammunibip revised and brought down to 
their time* was known far and wide. The idea of a hered¬ 
itary monarchy, witli strong powers lodged in die king, as 
found in western Asia^ had made a deep impression on the 
Getic leaders. Slaves were a useful commodity and every 
plundering raid had as an object the gaining of as many 
captives as possible* The prow^ess of a leader often was 
demonstrated by tlie number of enemies he captured. Such 
captives were not confined to Uie lower classes: in fact, the 
greater the individual seized the greater the prize, .-^n 
enemy law maker^ who ordinarily ^vas of noble birth* was 
more to be desired and was far more xiseful to his captors 
than a lowly sheepherder. Such worthy captives did not 
remain long in complete slavery. Those from the southern 
nations, imbued ivith the culture of their people, found 
important niches among their captors, depending upon 
their attaiornents. This was one of the most common ways 
in which culture w^as transmitted from one nation to 
anotlier. The extent of such influence never has been 
adequately appraised. A conspicuous example is that of 
tlie eminent Arian Bishop Ulfilas (A.D. 3U’383 )j^^ who 
sprang from a captive family of one of the Cliristian na¬ 
tions of Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, and who translated 
the Bible inio old Gothic and converted the Visigoths of 
Dacia to Christianity about the middle of the 4th cen¬ 
tury. AootJier instance is the conversion of the Iberian 
(or Iranian) nation of Georgia, just south of the Cau¬ 
casus Mountains by a nun named Nina (or Nuno) at 
about the same time* These wholesale conversions were 
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facilitated by the earlier influence of many Christian 
captives similarly srvept from their homes in Moesiap 
Grcece> and Asia Minor and carried away to spend the 
remainder of their lives in the service ol die harbarians;'^^ 
also by die effects of die expanding missionary enterprise 
of the early Christian church. 

Anciently, under die democratic system of government 
of die Getae, their kings, other o)iicial$, and princ€p^s 
were elected by die free men. No single noble family had 
hereditary claim to die major ofhees* The members of 
such families had to earn dieir right lo them. But, as 
the ideas of hereditary leadership assumed definite form 
among the doniinaiit members of societyp in imitation 
of the more civilized nations of the souths those offices 
fell to ouislanding individuals in the families dien in 
die ascendancy in die Ostrogothic and Visigodiic dr 
visions of the nation^ Since long-siandlng customs and 
usages ordinarily can be changed more effectively under 
a strong centralized monarchiaI government than under 
a loose democratic regime, die improvement in the Getic 
legal system undoubtedly coincided with the nation’s 
adoption of monarciiial rule. Tliis development, long be¬ 
fore the evolution of such rule among the Suebic and 
Kimmerk nations of the westp is striking evidence of 
the utilization of an idea gained by a barbaric nation 
in contact u*idi more advanced peoples. According to 
Tacitus,0i die Goths Uiac he found east of the Lygii 
(who inhabited lower Siiesiap Posen, and adjacent ter¬ 
ritory) in the same direction as that pointed out by 
Pytheas, though not on die seacoast, then (c. A.D. 90-92) 
lived under a monarchial form of government "somewhat 
more strict tliaii that of the other German [Nordic] tribes, 
yet not to a degree incompatible with liberty." 

Law is the expression of the will of a people rather 
than that of a ruler and is closely connected with all the 
elements of culture that a people possesses.*'® Thus, as a 
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concomitant of the improvement in ilie economic and 
political condition o£ the Goths, the rights of women in 
the family circle were granted increasing recognition. This 
is proved by the adaptation to their usages of Uie age-old 
principle of the Conjugal Community.^® first revealed in 
the ancient code of Hammurabi®^ and rvhich was also 
adopted by their subjects, the Skoloiic Kimmcrians. Ac¬ 
cording to Ephorus. the Getac were just toward one an¬ 
other and the families possessed everything in common,»» 
which must have followed the adaptation to their society 
of this matrimonial principle prior to the 4th centut^ 
B.C. and most likely in the 7th century B.C., after their 
armies had overrun western Asians ^Vhtlc HcifodotiJSin<> 
comiDcnTcd on the uprightncM oE a western division o£ 
this nation {the Getae in northern Thrace), he saidim 
that when the nation formed alliances it consunimatcd 
iheTn with certain solemn ceremonies. It may safely be 
inEerred, therefore, tliat the Gctae had developed a co¬ 
ordinated and unified system of national laws long be¬ 
fore the opening of the Christiati so ihat the 

codification of the Visigothic customary law^s by Euric 
in ivestem Europe in tlic 5tb century A.D* rested upon 
a broad knowledge of intermingled barbaric customary 
laws and Babylonian and Grecian written latvs. The early 
real of the Gctae for learning is indicated by the avid¬ 
ity with which they welcomed instruction from learned 
men* botJi before and after the beginning of the Qiris- 
tian era.J<>3 

TJic relatively high standards o£ culture of the Getic 
nation in ’Western Scythia^ transmitted by its Skolotic 
Kimmcrian subjects to Gaul and the British Isles before 
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tlie opening of the Christian era, afford a striking con¬ 
trast with tile conditton of the peoples who lived east of 
the Getae and of tlic Suebte tribes on the west. This 
course of diffusion westward of the civilization of the 
Near East and tfic Aegean basin arose (i) many centuries 
after the transmission by the Kelts of rudiments of the 
same civilization along the central European mountain 
ranges as far as the British Isles and Scandinavia, as exem- 
plihed by the so-called Hallstatt and Villanova cultures, 
and (2) three centuries after the transmission of the so- 
called Keltic La Tine culture to western Europe by the 
Goidelic Kimmerians (about 632 B.C.). Tliis subject pro¬ 
vides a fruitful field for future research. 

Henceforth, we shall refer to the Cetae hy the name 
by which they arc best known to history, the Goths. 


6. Dispersion of Alani and Getae (Goffis) by the Hiitts. 
The invasion of Europe by the Mongolian Huns (Arim- 
aspiams) in the later part of the 4th century A.D. is one 
of tlic epochal events of history. It terminated a thousand 
years of relative tribal stability between die Ural and Elbe 
Rivers, interrupted by periods of strife along the shores 
of the Black Sea, by the Gothic conquests on the Baltic, 
and by the southward advance of Sucbic tribes. The seats of 
the various tribes had not shifted much, but the population 
of each had vastly increased: so that about 372, when the 
Huns deserted their habitation on tlic central Ural River 
for their calamitous invasion of central and western Europe, 
no longer were they able to meander across sparsely set¬ 
tled territory and avoid condiet tvith oilier peoples deter¬ 
mined to rciaiii their habitations. It was necessary for them 
to fight their way westw-a^, and the Huns proved them¬ 
selves equal to the occasion. Their original momentum 
W’as gained by use of tlic military element of surprise. 
So far as history records, tlicy were the first Turanian 
nation after the Finns, Bolgarians, and Hungarians to 
cross the European boundary. 

First, the Huns attacked the Alani west of the Volga 
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River, sundering the two divisions of that nation (the 
Abni and secessionist Getae). The main body (the Alani) 
fled to the southerly Baltic shore, where they joined the 
Vandals. About the beginning of Ute next century this 
latter aggregation of people itself went on the war path, 
ravaged Gaul,’^'-* and in overran Spain and north¬ 

ern Africa. In 455, operating from Africa, they pillag^ 
the city of Rome, despoiling it of its treasures of art, lit¬ 
erature, and civilization. They established themselves in 
northern .Africa, but their kingdom was overthrotvn in 
533 by Belisarius and soon thereafter they disappeared 
from history'. However, their strain is still visible in the 
inhabitants of Morocco and Tunisia. The eastern division 
of the nation, the secessionist Getae, who earlier had al¬ 
lied themselves with die Alani, were dispersed about the 
Russian steppes until medieval times, when they were 
forced to the Caucasus Mountains by other hordes. There 
their descendants are known today as die 
Next, the Hunnic invaders proceeded directly toward the 
very center of the Gothic nation.From the moment 
that, under Balamber, they unexpectedly readied the 
territory of the Goths on the Dnieper in 374, they began 
to hum tile villages, destroy the crops, and indiscriminately 
massacre men, women, and children, ravaging and devas¬ 
tating everything within the reach of their horsemen.i*t 
The great Hermanartc, whose kingdom iJien extended from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic and across to the Scandinavian 
peninsula, was suddenly diverted from his achievements, 
but he did not abandon his position without intense re¬ 
sistance, A fierce two-year war ensued. However, this in¬ 
vasion, combined with the circumstance that his subju¬ 
gated people on every side had prepared for rebellion, 
proved to be too great a handicap and his support fell 
away. The alliance between the Ostrogoths and the Visi- 
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goths also was broken, Tiic Osirogothk division oE tlie 
nation, after a fertx:ious defense, was subdued and im¬ 
pressed into the military service of the Huns, but it 
was allow'cd to maintain its separate identity under an 
Amal king and engage in some independent forays. Her* 
manaric cither was ninrdercd or in his distress committed 
suicide while the critical attack was in progress. 

For 77 years the Ostrogoths remained vassals of the 
Huns, until the annihilation of the latter under Attila 
at Olialons (France) in 451, During this interval (in 405), 
one of tlie Ostrogothic leaders in cenirul Europe, ^dagais, 
assembled a vast aggregation of Ostrogptbs, Vandals, Suebi- 
ans, Burgundians, and others, said to have comprised 
200,000 warriorstt*^ and their families, and raided Italy. 
Since that country tvas unprepared, they were able to reach 
Florence, but the Roman leader Stilicho there surrounded 
them and caused their surrender. They were then re¬ 
duced to subjection. 

Upon the success of tfie Hunnic attack, the Visigoths 
fled southward from all parts of tlieir territory and joined 
their more southerly kinsmen, the division of the Getae 
iJiat inhabited the banks of the lower Danube River.tv* 
The entire aggregation of some 200,000 warriors, with 
their families and subjects from Scy thia, crossed the Danube 
into Moesia and Tlirace in 376, There exactions of the 
Roman governors soon led 10 a quairel, which ended in 
the complete defeat of the Romans in 378 at the great 
battle of Adrianople, in Thrace. After a temporary alli¬ 
ance with the Roman nation, tlie Visigoths chose Alaric, 
of the Balt family, to be tJieir king, declared their independ¬ 
ence, and departed from Thrace. They raided Greece and 
then made tlieir way to Italy, which they also raided 
throughout its length. There, Athaulf succeeded Alaric 
upon the latter's death. He gave consideration to tlie estab¬ 
lishment of a Gotliic nation in place of the Roman, but 
was induced by Emperor Honorius to attempt to seize the 
distant provinces of Gaul and Spain, already nearly lost 
to the Romans, for a habitation for his people. After 
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sacking Rome, he undertook this adventure.By 41 > 
the Visigoths under Athaulf had settled in soiithxvestem 
Gaul, About 4112 their forces crossed the ByTcnccs into 
Spaiup^ tenninating their long migration from the upper 
Dnieper River, Under ’Wallin { 4 t 5 ” 4 J&) extended 

their dominion over the greater part of somhem Gaul 
and Spain.i^t * -i » f 

At the battle of ChSlons in 451, viphen Auilas forte 
was annihilaied, the Visigoths of soutliem Gaul and 
Spain, in alliance with the Franksp slaughtered their 
owu Ostrogothic kinsmen in the Ilunnic anriy.^ But the 
remnant oE the Ostrogoths then regained tlieir independ¬ 
ence of the Huns and were granted permission te> settle 
in Patinonia, Some left later and |oined tlieir kinsmenp 
the Visigoths, in GauL^^^ Subsequently* under an Amal 
king* Theodoric the Great, the remainder were com¬ 
missioned by Emperor 7 .eno (at Constantinople) to re¬ 
cover Italy from Odovacar. TJiey were successful in this 
project and then established an Ostrogothic kingdom there. 
Under Theodoric this Ostrogothic dominion reflected more 
glory than it did under Hcrmanaric^ It operated in a more 
civilized environment, but it was not destined to endure 

long, ^ , j 

Upon the defeat of the Visigoths by the^ Franks under 
Clovis near Poitiers in 5 ^ 7 ' which campaign the Franks 
were extending their dominion southward in opposition 
to the aims of the Visigoths in the opposite direction, the 
main body of the latter moved to the region south of the 
P)Tenee5. although many remained in southern Gaul. 
Theodoric, the Ostrogothic king in Italy, aided in preserve 
ing this Iberian terriiory for them, and for a time the 
^^isigoths recognized the suzerainty of the Ostrogoths and 
were reunited under the dominion of their kinsmen. But. 
on the death of Thcodoiic in peoples again 

separated^ this time forever, ’Under Tlieudis 
the territory of the Visigoths was confined wholly to Spain. 
During the succeeding centuries, they gradually merged 
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into Riid became one of the basic elements of the present 
Spanish nation. The Ostrogoths made less durable impress 
in Italy, and by 555 the name had wholly died out there, 
only a ferv leaders of the race being found in Roman 
service in the east. Their descendants are an important 
element in the present population of Italy. 

Subsequent to the destruction of the Gothic nation on 
the Dnieper and the passage westrvard of the Huns, the 
great Slavic wedge began to move south westward into 
central Europe between the Nordic Sarmations in pres¬ 
ent Poland and their kindred Roxolani in the Ukraine. 
The Sarmatians tv ill be discussed later. 

After the disappearance of the Gothic nation from the 
upper Dnieper region, all of the Goths in the north, on 
both sides of the Baltic Sea, were wKoHv sundered from 
their kin. They were left to shift for themselves, never again 
to reioin the other cnmtxjnents of their ancient nation, 
The latter ultimately became submerged in southwestern 
Europe, and the Gothic name continues to exist only in 
Sueden. The separate status of these Baltic Goths and their 
associated Kimmerians. the earlier Sigvnae and later Lith* 
uanians. is an interestinir phase of history, narrated below. 


7, Fottujies of Goths rttid Kimmerians nt the Baltic Sea. 
The Gothic and subordinate Kimmerian population around 
the Gulf of Riga and the shores of the Baltic as for 
west as the \b'stu!a River, chiefly at the six ports de¬ 
veloped hv the Gothic nation, was out of the path of the 
Huns and maintained itself long afterward as a distinct 
political entity, Nearly all of this population comprised 
workmen recruited from the subject Kimmerians (former 
captive Medians — Sigynae — Lithuanians) on the upper 
Niemen River."® They had been directed in their civil and 
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naval service by a ruling minority of Gothic supjervisors; 
these remained in control after the dispersion of the main 
Gothic nation and provided tlie later royal dynasty for 
Lithuania.! t-* Moreov'er, in the course of time, there was 
some inevitable infusion of brachycephalic Estonian and 
Slavic blood from captives of adjoining nations, the 
on on the north and the otlrcr on the east, as proved by 
linguistic evidence today. A composite race less progressive 
than the Goths in Sweden was the outcome. They were 
tnown as the VidivariL^^* 

These people were the ancestors of the Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Borussians (Prussians), represented today 
by the nations of Litliuania and Latvia and the Prussians 
of northern Poland.^!* Their present native language is a 
Kimmertan dialect said to be more primitive than the 
Slavonic,!!^ variously modified by Iranian, Gothic, Eston¬ 
ian, and Slavonian. It also shows some Grecian inGuence, 
due to early contact with that nation's colonies on the 
lower Danube and the Black Sea. Relationship with the 
Getae (Godis) of northern I'hrace is indicated by the fact 
that the god of some of the Getae was called Gebeteizis,!!^ 
which appears to correspond with the Litliuanian expres¬ 
sion Gyva ley sis, "the giver of rest."!!^ A remarkable 
affinity between the Siah-posh (Kafir) and Sanskrit lan¬ 
guages of the Hindu Kush region of centr.iI Asia and 
that of the Lithuanians, Latvians, and East Prussians is 
recognized.!!® Apparently, this resemblance occurs among 
the Nordic element of these dialects. In physical features, 
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die purest representatives of the tliree Baltic groups cor¬ 
respond closely to the ancient Nordic type and they are 
disiinguishable from the PoIeSt the descendants of die 
ancient Sarmatians, Viho now arc racially mixed.u^ Kou- 
mis was made in ancient times fay both die Goths and 
die Lithuanians, whose nobles intoxicated themselves on 
a fermented beverage prepared from die milk of mares. 

In southern Sweden the Gothic kingdom continued to 
flourish as an independent natiorL But that its rulers were 
alarmed at the success of die Huns in defeating and dis¬ 
persing the parent nation on the upper Dnieper River in 
A.D. 3 j6 is proved by tlieir immediate construction of 
a great fortress on die island of Gotland, Only recently, 
according to reportSp die foundation of this huge struc- 
ture, consist ing of a square fioor supported by thousands 
of oak piles driven into the mud, has been discovered by 
the Swedish AcadeTiiy of Antiquities^ JordaneSp the Gothic 
historian, com men ted about tlie middle of die Gth centur}' 
on the stiJl i^'arlike character of the Swedisli Visigmti 
(Visigoths or Westgoths). The subsequent greater prog¬ 
ress of tliese Goths titan lhat of the people on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic is attributable largely to the fact diat 
the former were an alert elenientp die soldiery^ Tliey 
were free of die more plilpgimiic Finnic and Slavic blood 
and were directed by leaders of noble origin, in whom 
reposed die learning of die time and the responsibility 
for die government of this faraway colony. FurthermoTe* 
they were in contact with vigorous neighbors, the Swedes 
on the uplands and the Danes in the south. Tlicy con¬ 
tinued die trade routes across the Baltic via V^isby and 
the Dvina and other mainland rivers to far eastern and 
southern destinations, as is proved by the many Roman 
and Byzantine gold coins and bracteates of die fidi cen- 
tury^ that have been found in Sweden, Under the lead’' 
crsliip of learned members of the nation, they preserved 
and carried down to posterity the composite tribal and 
west cm Asiatic c id litre that marked the notable civiliza¬ 
tion of die Gothic nation before its disju^rsion. 
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These Goths, moreover, subsisted in a salutary environ* 
mem in Siveden. Except for local quarrels, they were 
favored by tlie fertility of the country and by freedom from 
external disturbing influences, Ihis state of affairs resulted 
in economic, social, and political stability. Just as the 
superior culture of the Goths, taken to western Europe by 
the Skoloti, exerted a marked influence on the cruder 
social structure in Gaul and other territory' on the north 
and west, so, brought into southern Sweden by the Goths 
early in the and century, it stimulated and improved the 
barbarous society of the inhabitants of southern Scandi¬ 
navia. Detailed information on this subject is as yet^ larg^ 
ly lacking, hut in Sweden, as elsewhere, the Visigothic 
province apparently was the more progressive division 
of the Gothic kingdom, and Vestcrgotland exerted a 
greater influence than Ostergotland in early times. 

Outstanding evidence of the social progress of these 
Goths is the Westgothic code of laws compiled from their 
ancient customs and usages and preserved in the manu¬ 
script wTiiien about leoo by Acskil,)^** latvman of Vest- 
ergbtland. It embodied, among oilier principles, that of 
the Conjugal Community, taken by the Goths from the re¬ 
vised and improved Rabylonian code of Hammurabi dur¬ 
ing 634-606 B.C. and adapted to their needs. This prin¬ 
ciple rvas impressed upon tlieir subjects, the Skolotic 
Kimmerians, and continued in effect by the latter in 
die British Isles' 2 * and by the Visigoths in Sweden and 
Spain, Tltc fact tliat these larvs were preserved by the 
Visigoths rather than by the Ostrogoths presents a paral¬ 
lel with the situation in ancient Rome. The reco^iiion 
of rights exacted by the rising class (here the Visigoths 
and in Rome the plebeians) was presers'ed in specific lau's 
at their insistence, to prevent their oppression by the 
rtiUng class. Since a descendant of the regal Amal family 
of the Royal Scythians continued in Sweden to rule the 
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Gotlis^ the Ostrogothic division presumed to knou’ 
the laws, as m the case of the patricians of ancient Rome, 
without the necessity of Ihcir preservation in written form. 

Thus ivere those ancient laws conserved through the 
past ^500 years by the Visigoths of both Sweden and 
Spain^ but apparently not in T.vritten form by the Ostro¬ 
goths who settled in Sweden and in Italy. All the more re¬ 
markable is tills fact when it Is realized that Hammurabi's 
original code was composed chiefly of laws followed by 
the ancient Amorites (wiili probably some customs of the 
local Sumerians), That code embodies not only their oi^m 
customary laws but apparently also many customs of the 
latter's predecessors brought to l^fesopotarnia about 8ock> 
B,C, from TurkistaOp in central Asia, and refined through 
the succeeding centuries! 

Upon the conversion to Christianity of the Goths oE 
Sweden* this naiion, under the leadership of the \V«i- 
gothic dynastyj gained the ascendency over the upland 
Swedes in tJte uth century. About 1133^ the Eastgodis 
elected Sverketn a chieftain and probably a descendant of 
the royal Ostrogothic ^mily, to be their king* He had 
married [he widow of tJie last descendant of the royal 
Steinkil family of the Westgoths and in 1134 became king 
of all the Goihs of Sweden. HoweveCp he precipitated strife 
with the Danes and was dethroned by the upland Sweden 
in 1155 and their king Eric put in his place* But ail 
the Goths and Swedes united their forces under Karl* 
son of die deposed King Sverker, in defense of their 
common country against the invasion of the Danish 
Prince Magnus, and* when Eric vvas killed in battle in 
1160, Karlp the Eastgoth* succeeded Jtim. He was speedily 
recognized by the Westgoths and the upland Swedes* which 
had die effect of forever merging the Goths and Swedes into 
a single nation in ii6ipi-* and today the title of the king 
of Sweden includes the name of the Godis.tEs 

Just as these Goths have become integrated in 10 the 
modern Swedish nationp it would seem feasible for the 
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cast Baltic lands {except for a Polish corridor along; the 
eastern shore of the Vistula), long occupied by the East 
Prussians, the Lithuanians, and the Latvians, to be con¬ 
joined into a single country under a common constitutinn 
that would respect the cultural dilferences of each. Their 
modem names might tlien remain as provincial or cantonal 
names under a single national namej, perhaps that of 
ancient Sigyna. In such a union, tvith an over-all uni^ 
of purpose, the political influence of these people in 
world affairs ivould be greatly increased. 


8. Gothic In^utnce in Southwestern Europe. It was 
not long after the Visigoths invaded southwestern Europe 
in 411 that their influence on die civilization of that 
region made itself felt. The effect on the pre-existing 
Roman civilization in Spain was probably more com¬ 
plementary than expansive, since the Roman was more 
advanced. Greater impress was made on the cruder so¬ 
cial state of GauL 

Jn their new Spanish home, the Visigoths held largely to 
their old customs and usages, whereas the subdued people 
continued to follow chiefly the prevalent native customs 
and Roman laws in use when tlie Goths arrived. Euri^ 
one of the most noted Visigothic kinj^ (466-485), di¬ 
rected the first-knoivn w'rittcn codification of the V'isl- 
gothic laws, vrhich, unless compiled in some such form 
tvhile the nation inhabited central Europe, were pr^ 
%'iously preserv'ed by tradition. This body of Visigothic 
laws, the Brebon laws {Feinachus') of Ireland, and the 
ancient Welsh codes, along with the Visigothic laws of 
Sweden, are the earliest-knorvn compilations of statutes 
of the Nordic peoples. The laws of Euric were intended 
exclusively for the Goths and not for the Roinans.ta'* 
The Breviarium Alaricanum, promulgated by Alaric II 
(485-507), embraced the Roman laws alone and pre¬ 
sumably was intended to conciliate his Roman sub- 
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The Ti^ero Juzgo^ ptomulg^ited by Flavins ReceS' 
vintuSp who reigned over the Visigoths from 653 to 6781 
was an amalgamation of tlie Roman and Gothic laws of 
the kingdom. The latter exercised the gre^itcr iriftuence. 
The coordination and unirication of the two systems had 
been graduah and finally the combined system that evolved 
thereErom became the general law of Spain for all subjects. 
It was adopted by the Visigothic kings prior to the conquest 
of Spain by the Moors in 710-712, It has presented its in- 
fiuence to this day and it carried down the same principle 
of the Conjugal Conimtinicy that tvas preserved in die Visi- 
gothk laws of Sweden and in the Irish and Welsh codes. 

As said by S* P. Scott: 

The Godis ^ • seeiiis to have wandered fartlier 

and to have clianged more materially as regards their 
lawSj customs^ and religious beliefs titan other tribes 
of migratory barbarians. Distinct from die Germans 
or Teutonsp they have nevertlieless often been con¬ 
founded widi them^ a fact due to tlictr nomadic ten¬ 
dencies, personal appearance^ and general habits • • 

The coincidence of nimierous terms of the Gothic 
language tvith those of Sanskrit and die identity of 
many roots of words in both languages have estab¬ 
lished die origin of the Goths to be Indiani^s and not 
Scandinavian as was once genorally supposed,^^® 

The terra * barbarian'" is relative and of variable mean¬ 
ing. Originally, U implied merely an uncivilized foreigner. 
It is a long story from die savage and nomadic Gothic 
barbarians of the Ural and Volga basins about 1600-1 ooo 
B.C. to die relatively well-advanced Gothic nation on the 
upper Dnieper River in A, D. 374. Prior to their supplant¬ 
ing of the Ximmerians in die Ukraine in 634 B,C., drey 
had gained much kno^vledge of agriculture and iheir cul¬ 
tural iraprovemenc, while not brilliant, must have been 
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more real than apparent, for it was reflected in the rapid 
progress made from tliat time to the reign of Hermanaric 
(A.D. 351*376). Their contacts with the great rvestem 
Asiatic and Grecian civiliiaiions exerted a marvelously 
stimulating effect, as is proved by their creation of a mon¬ 
arch lal system of government,! =2 t its responsive polil- 

cal organizationts® and a definite system of laws, despite 
a natural rcpugitance to the adoption of foreign usages.!*® 
Increasing attention was given to agriculture,!®® social 
customs, and the rtgiits of women,!®! Their former plund¬ 
ering of and later commercial relations with the cities of 
Asia hSinor undoubtedly exerted an inconspicuous but 
more or less continuous influence on their customs. It is 
not believed that as a whole they w^ere as inherently 
cruel as the various peoples of Asia Minor, who, as 
repeatedly related by Herodotus, burned or massacred 
their own kin to save them from tlie cruelty of their 
enemies. TJiis l>elicf is substantiated by the comments 
of that tvriter on the reputation of these Scythuvns for 
justness and uprightness.!®* 

Consequently, it is safe to say that the Goths who settled 
in Sweden and in soutliwestern Europe ivere more highly 
cultured than is generally recognized. True, their culture 
was markedly different in various respects from that found 
by them in the Roman provinces, There was a pronounced 
temperamental contrast; what had appealed to the one was 
given little or no attention by the other. In consequence, 
the outstanding traits; of the Goths ivere offset by the 
traits developed among the native Iberian, Ligurian, and 
Keltic populations. The commingling of tJicse dilferent 
peoples on the Iberian peninsula and the interaction of 
their complementary characteristics resulted in the later 
Spanish nation that established a conspicuous place on 
the pages of history. 
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9. Goihic Infhience Gn the Franks. The influence of 
the advanced Gothic culiiire on the inhabitants of Gaul 
was indirect in the north through the Skoloiic {or Belgic) 
Kimtnerians and was direct on others in southern Gaul, 
Aside from their own traditional usages, the Danish Kim- 
merians brought from Lydia in 606 B.C* other ideas 
gained while they occupied Lydian territory. Even their 
own usages may have embodied ideas gained in the repeat¬ 
ed raids made by their armies from northern Thrace over 
western Asia and the Aegean region during the thousand 
years preceding their emigration across Europe in 606 
B.C. The Lex Salka of the soiitiiem division of tin* Danish 
Kimmerians {the Salii), who led the founding of Uie French 
nation late in the 5th century A.D., was compiled anterior 
to the^ gtU century and supplements w^ere added down to 
Clovis* time. Thus, all recognized and prevalent tisages of 
thKe people suitable for codification were reduced to 
written fomi upon the emergence of the Salic nation. 

The Salic nation had become acquainted with the Visi- 
gothic customs and usages in Spain, including the code of 
Euric promulgated not more than three decades earlier. 
This code exercised an influence in the evolution of the 
Frankish legal system during the 5tit century and later.iss 
The editors of die tribal law codes ordinarily used one or 
more of the foreign "leges" as a model. Some principles 
of law and the manner of their arrangement were taken 
dit^tly from those sources and earlier Visigoihic legis¬ 
lation was utilized during Merovingian times.iss In fact, 
the Frankish kings, recognizing the superior culture of the 
Visigoths, habitually profited therefrom in various ways. 
This tendency was most pronounced in the reign of 
King Dagobert I (who died in 659), under whom the Mero¬ 
vingian monarchy attained its culmination, He wa.s a 
patron of the^ arts and it was under his direction that all 
of the Fmnkish laws were redacted and recodified about 
into the digest known as the Lex Rip\iaria. In 
addition to preserving customs of the Ripuarian Franks, 
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it was greatly mfluenccd by the Salic which v^erc 

largely incorporated in it- The Visigothk influence in this 
compilation is directly inferable not only because Dago- 
belt continually inten^ened in the aHairs of the Visigoths 
but also because the Tex Ripuaria included the principle 
of the Conjugal Community, taken froni the Visigothic 
law, 13 * which was not in its predecessor* the Lex Salica^ 
The appropriation in 1534-^6 B.C. of thU principle 
of law from the revised Babylonian code of Hammurabi 
by the former Gothic nation of ancient ^-thia, its im¬ 
pression on their subjects, the Skolocic Ktmmeriaiis, and 
its transmission by tlic latter to the British Isles and by the 
Goths themselves to Swedeop Spain, and France, and fin* 
ally, through Spanish and French channels to America, is 
a vivid illustration of the accurac)^ of Gibbop*s assertion tiiat 
"the laws of a nation form the most instructive portion 
of history/" 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SARMATIAN NATION 

1. Origin <?/ the S^rmatio^is (Poles^ fazyges, and UkTain^ 
tans). The Sarmatians (or Sarmalae) were identified first 
about 4 Go’45o B.C. by Herodotus* while they were still 
a young nation and not great in numbers. They inhabited 
easterly European S<7thiap i.e.t southern Russia, beyond 
the Tanais (Don) River, east of the Sea of Azov and 
north of tlic Caueasus Mountains, in the modem province 
of Astrakhan. He reported that they were not pure Scy^ 
thixins, but, having descended from young Scythian men 
who had married Amazon laomen, they spoke an impure 
dialect and aUowed their women to participate in warfare 
and to enjoy much freedom.i Since the term "^Scythia” was 
a geogrnphifnl otic and that region was inhabited success¬ 
ively hv different Nordic naimns, the linguistic compat- 
ison, of course, ivas made by Elerodotus with that of the 
inhabitants at the tinie of his obser%'ation. They ah 
ready have been identified as the Getae (the later Goths). 
Llketvise, (he term "Amazon" has been id enticed as the 
name of the tribe of Kimmerians who had been pur¬ 
sued through the Caucasus Mountains in 634 B.C, by the 
Getac, when the latter shattered the Kimmeric nation, and 
who had cv-aded their pursuers by turning sharply west¬ 
ward. They settled along the southerly slope of the Black 
Sea above Cappadocia, between Sinope and the Tliemiodon 
River.a 

Having become troublesome to their neighbors, the 
younger men of this colony of Kimmerians ii^ere massacred 
and many of the sutvuving young women svere transported 
back to the nortlierly shore, where they married young men 
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of the Getic,a Whether the Amaion tribe dealt appreci¬ 
ably with their neighbors, chielly Kells from Thrace who 
had settled that region prior to the Trojan War. probably 
Tvill remain an unsettled question. In any event, it prob¬ 
ably did not occur in any marked degree. Neverthcl™ the 
difference between the language of tlie Gctae and that of 
the women of the Kim meric Amaions, while not great, 
was sufficient to produce the impure dialect used by the 
descendants of those intermarriages, who were known as 
Sarmatians. It w'as reported by Herodotus, who called 
them a mixed nation. A place of abode apart from the 
Gctae became desirable, and the young nation then moved 
beyond the Don River to Astrakhan. Basically. tJiey con¬ 
tinued to be predominantly a Nordic people. 


a. Amaxon Tribe. Tlie tem "Amaion” popularly con¬ 
notes women "who itave participated in tvar and in other 
Dctivuie$ of men, and the matixier in which ii derived 
deserves consideration herep The fact that the tribe of the 
Amazons aided die of the Caucasus Mountains (who 

also were Kimmerians) in warfare is confirmation of die 
same racial origin. The myth that they were a nation of 
female warriors was dispelled by Plutarch in his life of 
Pompey (Gnaeus Pompeius, ioG-48 B.C.), where he says 
that a search of the enemy dead after a battle in 65 B.C. 
failed to reveal any women's bodies among them. How- 
ever^ the myth is readily explicable* After the warriors 
of the nation south of the Black Sea had been massacred 
about fjgo B.C,, it became necessary for the women of 
the tribe to assume the reins of government and the de¬ 
fense of their homes until enough young men should be 
reared 10 assume that dutyp probably tor a generation or 
so, Xhis emergency justified tiie assumption of a^s in 
die meantime by the women still at home and their rule 
by a cjueen (doubtless the widow or some other relative 
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of tlic slain king). The young women then transported 
across the BUck Sea must have been daughters, widows, 
and sisters of the slain Amazon irarriors and, because of 
their antecedents, they exercised unusual influence in 
their newJy-csUblished homes at the location of the nei^ 
Sarmatian nation in j'^trakhan. Ulcimately^ the women of 
this nation willingly left their government to the men as 
the nation gained strength without interference at their 
new habiLition. 


3^ Growih and Division of the Nnlion. Thus, we may say 
confidently that the Sazmatian nation had its inception in 
this manner about 550 and that the fiftii generation 

of descendants must have become adults at the time of the 
travels of Herodotus, Turther verification of this account 
IS Seen in the fact that most of the language of tlic inscrip' 
lions found at the sites of fonner citi^^ believed to be 
Sarrnatian^ on the nortlierly shores of the Black Sea, is 
related closely to the language of the Ossetes of the Cau- 
^stis. who descended from seceded Getae, allies of the 
ThysMgerae.& It was 300 years or more before the nation 
had become so large in numbers that groups began to 
break away and form new tribes* Apparently^ the first 
such group was the lazygesj who often used the name of 
barmaiae. They moved westward prior to too B.C. and 
became allies of Mithradates VI, king of Pontus^ early in 
the 1st century B.C. Mithradates then was engaged in 
warfare with the Romans on this frontier. After the 
Roman victory, the lazyges migrated southwest^vard from 
A.Di 50 had settled on the plains cast of 
the Theis River, in eastern Hungary, on the central 
lJanu!>e.8 Their subjects revolted against them in A.D. 33.^ 
but w^ere repressed with foreigii aid. Thereupon, they 
must have merged wdih the Kelts and other natives, for 
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nothing was heard oE them after the subsequent Hnnnish 
invasion, and thdr name disappeared from history. 

The next tribe to break away, evidently not a large 
throng, was the i^oxofant. They were first defeated in the 
Krimea about too B.C. by Dioplianttis, a general of Mith- 
radates, again by the Romans on the lower Danube about 
A.D. 6o. and again by the Romans under Marcus, Au¬ 
relius Antoninus about A.D. 171- Thereupon, they at¬ 
tempted to settle in the Danube valley, as tlie lazyges 
had, but were driven back. It is said that "they seem 
finally to have succumbed to the Goths.” ahliough noth¬ 
ing is said about the direction in which they retired upon 
their defeat. Plainly, they did not succumb to any other 
nation but retreated across the Dniester River to Ukrainia, 
which then became dieir permanent seat^ and where ilieir 
modern descendants are known as the Ukrainians. At tliat 
time, the Gothic nation already had moved northward to 
die upper Dnieper River basin and in consequence the 
Ukraine temporarily was left largely uninhabited. It pro¬ 
vided a fertile and attractive haven for the Roxolani and 
tliey took advantage of their opportimily to settle there. 
They were joined by other scattered ^rmatians later,® 

The desertion of the central and lower Dnieper basin 
by the Goths, moreover, left a pathtvay of migration and 
of escape from the Roman annies for the Sarmathns prop^ 
er (the parent nation), who then inhabited the region of 
the Sea of Azov. Thereupon, they moved northiveslwatd 
between the Goths and the Roxolani to the upper and 
centra) Vistula River basin,® in the region siibsequently 
known as Sarmntia and now as Poland (Polska, meaning 
'home on the nlains* *), tv here they settled permanently. The 
vanguard of the Sarmatians already had arrived in this 
region ivhen Tacitus visited northern Europe about A.D. 
go-ge, for tliey still were living a nomadic life, moving 
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about on horseback and in ivaggons. Rut diey soon must 
have adopted a settled mode of life, although they un* 
fortunately did not retain their ancient and original na¬ 
tional name. The fact that they tvere only tlien changing 
from a nomadic existence to a settled life is die reason for 
the unfavorable comments made about them by Tacitus. 
Their condltiori doubtless was improved after a gener¬ 
ation or two. 

The territory of the Satmatians {the later Poles) origin¬ 
ally did not extend to tlie Baltic shores, for the Kimmeric 
Borussians (or Prussians), who svere subjects of the dothic 
nation, had been transferred long before by that na¬ 
tion from the upper Niemen basin to the coastal region, 
between the Vistula and Pregal Rivers, for the develop¬ 
ment of the ports now called Danzig and Kdnigsberg and 
for the constmetion of ships for raids and conquests on 
the Baltic Sea.t<> The name Datmg was applied to this port 
by the Bornssians. 

At this lime, the Slavic IVeutls {Penedi)” inhabited 
centra] Russia and made predatory tetids into the terri¬ 
tory of tfic Roxolani In the Ukraine, that of the Sarmatiaos 
in the modern Poland, and that of the Goths on die upper 
Dnieper and Niemen Rivers.’S After the dispersion of the 
Gothic nation by the Huns in the Wends reoccupied 
their former vast territory toward the upper reaches of the 
Dnieper River and were in constant contact tviih the 
Lithuanians on the north, the Ukrainians on the south, 
and the Sarmatiam on the west. From this region, they 
later invaded Europe on a broad scale, as described in 
a subsequent section. Because of their proximity, the 
ttvo Sarmatian nations could not long escape an in¬ 
creasing intrusion of Slavic blood. This continued through 
the centuries, in greater degree among Uie lower classes 
than among the upper classes, to such an extent that 
some of their historians today erroneously deem those 
nations to be of Slavic origin. During medieval times, 
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the Poles gained some addition o£ Suebic population 
and the Ukrainians gained an addition o£ Swedish and 
Danish population. Thus, although fundamentally Nordic 
in origin, those ivs'o nations today include a blend of 
Slavic blood. 


4. Cuitural Differences. The Christian religion and cul¬ 
ture o| the two Surmatian nationsj however, received Aeir 
inception and impetus from wholly different directions, 
tliat of the Ukrainians from Constantinople and tiiat of the 
Poles from Rome, The one culture was Greek Orthodox 
and the other Roman Catholic, both of which grew out of 
labors by the same missionary, Saint Paul, First the Swedish 
Vikings and shortly aftenvard tiie Danish Vikings under 
Roerck (Rurik) from Riisiringen drove southward from 
Novgorod to Kiev after the middle of ilie gth century. 
There the Varangian principality was established under 
Rurik's dynasty, after which these conquerors boldly 
overran all of southern Russia, overtlirew the Bolgar 
Khazars, and created a great empire that centered mainly 
on Ukrainia., Tliese activities caused tltc Poles to advance 
down the Vistula River to the Baltic Sea, through the 
lands of the Borussians (Old Prussians), kin of the Lith¬ 
uanians, and many of the natives Red along the coast into 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.^^ 

Before long, the V^arangians invaded Byzantine terri¬ 
tory, threatened Constantinople w'ith a fleet of small craft, 
and won as a consort for their prince, Vladimir 1 (c, 95&- 
1015), a sister (Anna) of Byzantine Emperor Basil II 
on condition that the prince should become a Clinstian 
and impress it on his people. Accordingly, V'ladinur svm 
baptized at Klicrson. in Utc Krimca, in 988, married his 
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princess, Tetumed to Kie\' in triumph, and readily con* 
verted his people to tlie new faith. The Russian dynasty 
learned to hold in check the nomadic tribes of the steppes 
and formed matrimonial alliances with the reigning [am* 
ilies of Poland, Hungary, Norway, and France, In short, this 
land, named from the first syllable of the county (Riis* 
iringen) w'hence the DanisJi conquerors had come,!-* became 
a formidable power in eastern Europe and one of the 
claimants for the inheritance of the decrepit East Roman 
Empire, Along with the acquisition of Greek Christianity 
and culture, the nation continued to operate the great an¬ 
cient channels of commerce between Scandinavia on the 
north and the Aegean region and western ,'\sia on the south 
and east. With Vladimir I the Varangian period of Russian 
history ceased and the Christian period began. 

Poland, which, in die early centuries of the Christian 
era, lost its ancient and more attractive name of Sannaiia, 
was out of the path of tlie Vikings and very little is known 
of her history from the time of Tacitus until the loth cen- 
tury. She must have been occupied more or less continually 
with the task of maintaining her independence against the 
intrusive Slavs, Christianity was preached first in her terrl- 
tory on the Vistula River by Greek Orthodox missionaries 
(monks), and Polish Prince Mieszko (Mieezystaus) I, who 
reined during qlia-qqE was converted by fordan, chaplain 
of his Bohemian consort. When Jordan became die first 
bishop of Posen, the people seem to have followed the 
example of tlieir prince. But Mieszko’s son. Prince Bolcs- 
aus I, went considerably further and aimed to secure the 
independence of the Polish church as an additional guar* 
anty of the independence of the nation. He was the first 
Polish prince to bear the royal title, which tvas conferred 
on him by Emperor Otto HI in looo. But subsequently. 
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under attacks from her several enemies^ Poland hecatnc 
a ruined country and finally Bokslaus III (iioa-tigg), 
with the aid of Bishop Otto of Bamberg, Upper Fran¬ 
conia. succeeded in the reconversion of most of 
people from near paganism, but this time to the Christ¬ 
ianity of the West. However, he partitioned the country 
into numerous principalities, which caused the nation to 
lose all political significance and to become an easy prey 
to her neighbors. TJie activities of the order of Teutonic 
knights, tvliich began in isoi, extended the scope of west¬ 
ern Christianity along the shores of the Baltic Sea north of 
Poland and beyond the Gulf of Riga. The valor of Duke 
Wladislaus Lokietek during 1306-1333 revived and re¬ 
united Poland and saved her from disintegration and 
conquest by Lithuanians and Suebians, HU son Casimli 
III the Great continued tliis constructive service for 37 
years longer. Despite all of tJie strife and devastation that 
this country had undergone through the centuries, west¬ 
ern Christianity continued to prevail within her borders. 

Unfortunately, tliis difference in culture bcitvecn the 
Poles and the Ukrainians has Jtad a disastrous effect on 
their relations and has resulted in a disunion of the 
two sister nations. If they should ultimately regain their 
independence, the two nations, aggregating about 75 mil¬ 
lion people of common racial origin, either allied or 
united, would constitute a powerful political unit in 
possession of one of the richest expanses of territory in the 
world. Its influence ivould be in proportion to die strength 
of its union and the height of its cultural evolution.^* 
The kinship of its people with the Kimmcric Prussians, 
Lithuanians, and Latvians on the north should be an ad¬ 
ditional advantage. On their east would be the vast Slavic 
nation with which they might cooperate politit^lly, com¬ 
mercially, and culturally upon the disintegration of its 
present dictatorship. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SL/\VS AND OTHER PEOPLES 

1* The Slavs, The Slavs* a brachycephalic Aryan subr:^ce^ 
are Neo^Kelts,* as is proved by their physical and mental 
characierisEics. They branched from their kin, the so-called 
Alpine Kelts, after they all had emigrated from the 
Pamirs and liad crossed the Caucasian Mountains about 
a300 B,C„ as stated before,^ Instead of following their kin 
up the Danube River valley in Europe, tliey moved di¬ 
rectly northivard and settled in central Russia^ Tlic separ* 
ation may have been caused by strife within the nation^ 
When first reported by Herodotus and other historianSi 
they comprised three nationSj the Neurit ilie ^ndrop/iflgij 
'ind the Mclanchleniy^ from west to east^ whose descendants 
were known later as the IFendj (Venedi)^ tile Slavini 
{Sc!ax/i}^ and the Antes respectively.^ They tended to ex¬ 
pand westward through the centuriesp and the country 
of Moscovy centered mainly on the town of Mosemv. When 
in 512 B.C. Darius the Great invaded Scytliia in his 
fruitless attack on the Getae, the Neuri, who then lived 
north of the Carpathian Mountains, "fled in alarm to 
the deserts of the north/' Apparently, tliey aftenvard 
led a notnadit existence in the region north of the Pripyat 
River and east of the upper Dnieper River. The Slavini, 
from whom tlie Slavs as a whole took their name* inhabi¬ 
ted the territory farther southeast^ above the Getae in 
the^ Ukraine^ and the Antes lived in the upper Volga 
basin. 
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The Wends repcaicdly assailed the Geiae (Goths) while 
ill is nation lived between ttie Baltic and Black Seas and a^ 
often were punisJied by thein^ When tlic Goths ^^'cre 
shattered by die Huns in A.D, 376, after many of the 
Suebic tribes had migrated southward from the Baltic 
coast* Uie Wends took advantage of the opporiunity to 
rnove westtvard in force along Uiose shores as far as HoU 
stein> near where one of their tribes^ the Obodrites,^ long 
before had settled; in feet, by 376 the ’IVends already held 
the mark of Brandenburg. By 5*^ nearly all of north 
Germany was full of ihem and they were beginning to 
move southward^ pressed from behind by the Slavini. Up¬ 
per and Lower Liisatia became a ^Vendish settlement 
(named Sornbia) and under W^endish leadership the Slav¬ 
ini overran Poland and Silesia and conquered and settled 
in Bohemia (Czechifi) and Sl&mkta about 550. Tribes of 
tlie eastern division* the AnieSi one of which was the 
crossed the Danube, where diey seized the Nordic 
Alps, CarnoUa* 1 stria, Dalmatia* and ivesiern Illyria. In 
549 and 550 they began raiding Tlirate and eastern Ih 
lyria. By 584 they had overrun all of Greece, and by the 
end of the ytJi century they liad spread over all of the 
Balkan peninsula, where their presence has constituted a 
tvorld problem. Also classified as of the eastern branch 
of the race are the Stoyemi (otherwise termed Winds) 
of Girinthia, Curiiolta, Steiermark, and die county of 
Eisenberg and the Bulgarian Slavs, Serbians^ Bosnian Slavs, 
Dalmatian Slavs, and Croatians. 

In die Stli century tlic Suebians began the gradual and 
persistent recover)^ of tlieir ancient territory toward the 
V^istula River, lower Austria,, and most of Styria (Steier- 
niark) and Carizuhiat as is reflected by the areas of Suebic 
domination today. In the north, the Slavs tvere checked 
by Charlemagne early in the gtJi century^ at the 50<allcd 
Limes SoTabicus^ But in Bohemiai ^foravia, and most of 
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the basins of the \'istula and W^arthe Rivers die Slavs re¬ 
mained and became a large intrusive element of the 
population. The name of the ^Vends is preserved in Wen- 
don, a part of Livonia. A portion of CamolJa still retains 
tile name of Windisdimarck, derived from die Winds. 
The Slavic language still prevails over a large part of the 
^untry thus overrun. Subsequent to 1359, upon the 
Turkish reconquest of .Anatolia and die consolidation of 
diat nation, many hordes of Turks overran the Balkan pen¬ 
insula and imparted a marked Turkish strain to the al¬ 
ready mixed population of that vast region. The Turkish 
rule there was terminated by World 'War I. 

About die middle of the gth century', internal strife 
among the Slavic tribes that had moved into the region of 
Lake Ilmen resulted in 859 in their historic call for aid 
upon die great Danish Viking leader Roerek (Rurik, c. 

ihen Count of Riistringen and also Duke of 
Fnsia from 850 in succession to his elder brother Harald 
Klak (c. 784-850). exiled Skjoldung king of Danmark. 
Roerek then raised an army of Danish Kimmerians in 
Kustrmgen and proceeded to the Slavic territoTy, where- 
ufion he was succeeded by Harald’s son Godfred as duke of 
^nsia By 86^ Rnrik had achieved hjs Tnission; but he soon 
decided to stay, whereupon he seized Novgorod and be- 
ame the country’s first prince. Russia derived its name 
from the first .syllable of die name of the coiintn- whence 
tie had come: Rustringen.i About 8S5, Rurik’s son. Prince 
Uleg, reduced the power of the kingdom of the Turko- 
Ugrian Khazats (probably Bolgars) in the east. Rurik's 
dynasty long endured in Russia. 

The Russian nation of today, ironically known as the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (not republics in the 
^ recognized sense), embraces numerous peoples 
re not Jais. Its ablest constituents are the originally 

ItIh Sarmatian Ukrainians 

and eastern Poles and the eastern Lithuanians of White 
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RuiSSiAj who have incurred a marked strain of Slavic blood 
during the Christian era* The descendants of the Swedes 
and Danes of western Russia have amalgamated mainly 
widi the Ukrainiam. The Finnic^ Ugrian, and Turkic 
elements of the Turanian race also constitute large por¬ 
tions of ihe Soviet nation's present population west of the 
Ural Mountains. Its population east of those mountains 
already has been discussed under other titles* 


e. Avars, Bolgars^ Magyars^ Turks and Others. During 
the period from the 4th to the Sth centuryp certain unre* 
latcd Turanian peoples, the Arars, BoIgarianSp and Hun- 
garianSn from ihe northeasterly direct ion» penetrated the 
vast region gained and settled by the Slavsp especially after 
the dispersion of the Gofhic nation* The settlement of the 
Avurs, an Ugrian tribe front Siberia, in Pannonia (Hung¬ 
ary) about 5S5, separated the northern and the southern 
Slavs. The Avars bad made their way across Slavic terri¬ 
tory, Their downfall bej^n witJi their defeat by Chari a- 
magne in 7^6 and h was romplctcd by tlieir rout hy the 
Moravians in 827^ tvhen the depleted horde returned to its 
former habitation. 

In die later part of the jili century, many Bolgarians mi¬ 
grated from their kingdom in the iipj^er Volga basin and 
conquered and superimposed their name on the region 
now known as Bulgaria* It was then populated largely by 
SiivSp with ivhom they have since amalgamated. Submerg¬ 
ence usually IS die destiny of nomadic people who migrate 
to and settle in a populated region in w^hich an advanced 
state of culture prevails, and this has been true of the 
Turanian Bolgarians. The other Bolgars (the later Khaz- 
ars) moved southward between the Volga and Don Rivers. 

In 895 the Magyars (or Hungarians) under their leader 
*Arpdd made their historic incursion from the basin of die 
upper Volga through tlie \^eTeczka Pass into the regions of 
the Upper Theiss River represented by modem Hungary^ 
ivhere they soon gained control of that country from the 
Moravian Slavs and other mixed peoples w'ho inhabited it 
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after their annihilation of the Avars. There the Magyars 
have been dominant for the past millenniunif maintaining 
along rv'itli the greatly mixed Romanian population the 
permanent separation of die northern and the southern 
Slavs. 

In die 7tb century the Arabs, a branch of the Aryan 
Mediterranean rate, erected a stupendous Muhammadan 
kingdom tliat extended from the Indus River, Lake Aral, 
and the Caucasus Mountains across Arabia and northern 
Africa to the Atlantic Ocean, In 711 they completed 
their conquest of nearly all of the Visigothic kingdom in 
Spain and southeastern France. Most of these regions 
they ruletl for nearly eight centuries. Finally, in i.{93, 
they were expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
but a considerable Moorish strain was left behind in die 
population. In consequence of this victory and flushed 
with power, die Spaniards and Portugese then began their 
memorable explorations and conquests in the American 
hemisphere and were foJlosved in those pursuits by other 
European nations. Their discoveries led to the establish* 
ment in this hemisphere of the various imjiortant na¬ 
tions of European racLal origin that exist today, u’hich 
supplant^^ the dominance of the numerous Amerind 
tribe,s originally from Asia and the non-Turanian tribes of 
Qiiichtias of Peru, theretofore the sole inhabitants. 

From probably the time of the Slavic penetration of 
Europe, various Ugrtan, Mongolian. Turkish, and mixed 
peoples have migrated westward from Siberia and Turkisun 
and northward through the Caucasus hfountatns into 
eastern and southern European Russia, so that that country 
today comprises perhaps the greatest conglomeration of 
racial types to be found an^'where, Many are nomadic and 
migrate from one part of tlic country* to another, as moved 
by their interest or inclination. While the Turkish element 
is imnoiiccablc in the Ukraine, Dacia, and most of the 
Balkan peninsula, it is preponderant in the Caucasus region 
and the Russian steppes under the names of Tatar. Kal¬ 
muck. and other group names. The broad headed ness of 
the inhabitants of th^ districts is attributable to the 
Tatar and Ugrran strains that penetrated that vast region, 
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Finally, two centuries ago, large numbers of Indafricans 
from tlie west coast of Africa tvere brougUt to the west¬ 
ern hemisphere to provide cheap labor on the plantations 
of white people. They now constitute a considerable pop* 
ulation in several of the countries, intermarrying with 
die Indians and with the poorer whites in some of the 
equatorial Latin countries. In others and in tlie north 
there is definite aversion to the amalgamation of races so 
greatly different in type, mentality, and culture. 

A large population of Europeans also has moved into 
Africa, The northern Europeans have gone to South Africa 
and the southern Europeans to North Africa. Owing to the 
unprogressive ness of the Indatrican and his incapacity to 
govern competently, his territory now* is^ apportioned 
among the European nations, which rule directly or in* 
directly practically all -of its area except Liberia and 
Ghana, urhere local forms of dictatorship prevail. Other 
areas now* are being released. 

In addition, the British Commonwealdi includes the 
distant lands of Australia and New Zealand in the South 
Pacific Ocean, ivhere the native (Indonesian or odier) 
population is small and where modem democracies pre¬ 
vail. 

In view of the great contrast between the eartJi's present 
population of 2.300,000,000 and the relatively small num¬ 
ber, about one-third as many, that existed a few centuries 
ago, the settled habit of nearly all peoples today and the 
resultant spirit of nationalism will prevent future mass 
migrations like those of the past. Migrations of people, 
except in Russia, now occur under imniigratton quotas. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MASSAGETAE AND SAKAE; ORIGIN OF THE 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 

u Origindi Habitation. Wc already have seen that the 
habitation of the original Nordic nation shortly after it svas 
driven out of the Tarim Basin, in Eastern Turhistan, about 
8000 B.C. by Turks descending from western Tibet over 
the Kuenlun Mountains was in die foothills and valleys of 
the western Tien (Celestial) Mountains. About 7700-7500 
B.C. they crossed those mountains to die country known 
anciently as Getf, south and soudiwest of Lake Balkhasli; 
it comprises the present Russian province of Scmirycchensk, 
in western Turkistati, whose name means the "Land of tlie 
Seven Rivers". This province took its name from die 
streams that flow from die mountains on the southeast 
into that lake. The Vedic hymns of die Indo-Aryans recite 
that their ancestors, divided into clans and tribes, once 
occupied die Land 0} the Seven Rivers. Tiiis region is 
just nordieasi of ancient Sogdiana, to 'which die eastern- 
most Nordic tribe or nation, the Sakae. ultimately moved. 
The descent from die mountains to die steppe in this 
region is quite steep. The climate is condnental and tem¬ 
perate. die winter temperature falling to about 13®' Fail- 
The products of the habitable land are substantially die 
same as those of Western Scythia, or sou die rn European 
Russia, to which three of the five recognized later Nordic 
nations emigrated after S300 B.C. 

From about die time of dieir settlement in Gct£ until 
about a^oo B. C., the Nordic peoples had Turkic neighbors 
on their soudi or soudiwest in Western Turkistan: namely, 
the Sumerians until about 4300 B.C, and die Hiiutes 
thence until about 2500 B.C. Because of the relatively 
small number of the Nordics during the earlier period. 
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their intercourse and interchange oE ideas and customs 
with the more civilized Sumerians probably were in minor 
degree, hut the evidence indicates that the reverse was true 
with respect to their relations with the Hit cites, who also 
possessed the superior culture developed earlier by the 
Turkic people. 

During the subsequent centuries in Get^, the original 
Nordic nation expanded into a greater one, from which 
different tribes separated later until all ultimately became 
recognized as five related nations. Three, the Stiebt, the 
Kimmerii, and the Getae (or later Goths) emigrated to Eu* 
rope, as already explained. The other two, the AfuiJogetae 
and the Sakae, remained permanently in Eastern Sqrthia, 
and the tatter had as neighbors east of the mountains an¬ 
other division of the Turks, the Issedones. The Sakae long 
ctHitinued to inhabit the homeland of Get^, but the Massa- 
getae moved westsvard and southward toward the northerly 
Iranian escarpment. 

The Getae, who emigrated to Europe about 850 B.C., 
appear to have been the nuclear nation of the Nordic sub- 
race, from which all of the other Nordic tribes separated at 
different times. In fact, the later Ostrogoths long after- 
W'ard in Western Scythia were known as the Royal Scythians 
and their dynasty, the later was the most eminent 

one known in early Nordic history. After the Kimmerii had 
departed toward Europe about 1700 B.C., the Getae moved 
westward to the region between the Aral and Caspian Seal 
and the Massagetae broke away and occupied the region 
between them and the Sakae in Getd, Evidently, rivalry 
between the Getae and Massagetae increased and a century 
or so later resulted in strife, whereupon a division of the 
latter separated and migrated southward to Bactria, where 
they gained the ascendancy over the indigenous people — 
probably commingled Pamirians and Iranians. There their 
Nordic language underwent some modification. Within 
another century, spurred by the desire for further adven- 
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titre, ih«y invaded notthwestern India, where they intro’ 
duced the Vedic Sanskrit lanp^tage and literature about 
1400 B,C, and loncf remained in power in that region. A 
minnritv in nnmbet. they ultimately were absorbed by 
the brmvn native Ar\'an population, 

(a't Massaf^etae* About 750 B. C. the Mawagetic nation 
moved slowiv southward east of the Caspian Sea toward 
Iran. There they were halted bv the resistance of the Per¬ 
sian Empire. Their number had rontinned to increase 
and, under the imoart of the Persian attacks, various de¬ 
tachments separated under recognized leaders and became 
independent tribes. Among the earliest were the Dahae^ 
who settled around the southerly end of the Caspian Sea. 
the name of which was derived later from one of their 
tribes, the C,aspi. The main bodv of the Massagetae sub- 
sequentlv moved eastward and took nossession nf Bactria, 
There thev expanded into a nowerfnl nation beMveen the 
Hindu Kush and the Hissar Mountains and up the valley 
of the Oxus River fthe Petwi), one of the greatest 

streams of central Asia, Their territorv included that part 
of present Bukhara south of the Hissar Mountains and 
all together mav properly be called Jtactriann. It is largelv 
a mountainous country, now partly in northern Afghan¬ 
istan, and nossesses a moderate climate. Water svas abun¬ 
dant and the land was fertile. Their capital was the city 
of Balkh, south of the Oxus in Ahthanistan. 

In their eastward migration, other tribes split off and 
settled in northeastern Iran. chieRy the Atiiy the Cftorasmit*, 
the Pasinni, and others. The first of these settled on the 
Art us River, which took its name from them. Their root- 
word. ana in Sanskrit, is that from which the term Aryan 
was derived. It means "noble" and signified the ruling 
mce. In this eastward movement and the loss of various 
Tribes, the national name of the Massagetae became lost 
and several tribal names took its place, as happened among 
the Nordic nations that migrated to ■western Europe. Some- 
fime after i^oo B.C„ two divisions of them became known 
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as die Tokhari and the Ephthalites (or White Hmts)^ and 
Lheir later dynastic division took the name of tlie Kush- 
(ira,s by whidi names they will be known in the following 
pages. 

It was this encroachment of these tribes of the former 
Massagetic nation on the Persian domain that caused Cyrus 
the Great (of the clan of the ^cAflemejifdoe of the P&far- 
gadae) to wage his several campaigns against them. This 
strife iMtgan even prior to hts war in 546 B.C. with Croesus, 
king of T.ydia in Asia Minor, according to the historian 
Ctcsias.^ Bactriana then became one of the satrapies of that 
empire, nthject lo Persian cultural influence. Cyrus v^as 
slain in battle later, in 5S8 E-C.,^ when he attacked the 
Dahae. The Persians knew that the Dahae and the other 
Massagetae were kin of the inhabitants west of the Caspian 
Sea, and in B.C, King Darius the Great, in revenge 
for the death of hts kinsman Cyrus and to secure his north¬ 
ern frontiers on bodi sides of the Caspian, undertook his 
historic campaign a^inst the western Scythians (die Getae 
or Goths) by way of the Bosporus, eastern Thrace, and 
the lower Danube River. After having marched fruitlessly 
around the Ukrainian steppes, Darius decided to return.* 

In 255 B, C., when Diodotus made himself king of Bac¬ 
triana and tried to expand his dominions, the remnant 
of the Dahae (tribal name Pamf or Apitmi)t under a chief¬ 
tain named Arsaces, fled before him and overran and set¬ 
tled among the Medians (former Nordic Kimmerians) tv'ho 
long before had expanded eastward to the later-known 
region of Parthia (the present Kborasan). The two elements 
soon united there, and formed a new and powerful nation 
named Parthia under the dynasty of the Arsacidae. Its 
resultant language was that known as the Pahlavi, which 
thus was mainly Nordic in origin.'' It differed from that of 
the Persians in southern Iran, although it may have been 
modified by indigenous influence, 
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(b) Sakae. During the century or so in which the Massa- 
getae thus were moving southward and eastward, were dis- 
integrating into various tribal units, and were settling in 
the extensive region from the Caspian Sea to the Pamirs 
along the Iranian escarpment, the Titranian pressure on the 
north also caused the Sakae to move a short distance 
southweshvard from their homeland of Get6. Upon driving 
out or subjugating the indigenous population, they took 
possession of the pleasant and productive region known as 
Sogdttina, just north of Bactriana, where they also separ¬ 
ate into two tribes. The principal one retained the nation¬ 
al name and the other was knowTi to the Chinese as the 
TFii-5uti, 8 They expanded up the valley of the Jaxartes 
River (the Syr Darh) and that of the Zarafrhan River, 
their domain comprising northern Bukhara, Samarkand, 
and Ferghana. Their capita! was called Maraenn^Ut^ in the 
valley of the Zarafshan, In its later form, Samarkand, it 
ivas applied to the valley of the Zarafshan, which as late 
as the Middle Ages retained the name Soghd (Sogdia). 
Arabian geographers deemed Sogdiana to be one of the 
Fairest regions of the world. Both Samarkand and Fer¬ 
ghana possessed a temperate and healthful, though dry, 
climate, well adapted to the Nordic people. \^ile separated 
on the south by the Hissar Mountains from the territory 
of their kin in Bactriana, the two different tribal groups or 
nations maintained close contact at their westerly borders 
along the course of the Zarabhan River, 


e. Identification of the Masiagetae and the Sakae, Having 
thus located the final habitations of these five tribes, the 
Tokhari, Kushans, and Fphthalites and the Sakae and 
Wu'Sun. all of which later confederated to form a power¬ 
ful empire, it is necessary next to verify that they actually 
were blond Nordic peoples. The Tokhari were identical 
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with the Yue-Chi,^ who alternatively were called Getrs 
(from Cecae) by the Chinese, and tlie blend Nordic 
Goths were then known as the Getae, so it is self-evident 
that die former were Nordics. Their easterly neighbors in 
Bactriana and later alhliateSp the EphthaliteSj, took their 
name from the fact dm they were ^Vhiie-skinncd/' Al¬ 
ternatively, the latter were called the ^"White Huns"' by 
their enemies.i^J According to the Chinese, they actually 
were a tribe of the Yue-Chi or Getcs>^^ which supports 
die above conclusion. The Rushans were knoivn to have 
been the primary dynastic division of the Tokharl A 
large re^on in northern Afghanistan^ bordering on the 
Oxus Rlverp long was known as Tokharistan- 

Coming now to the inhabitants of Sogdiana, we know 
tfiat the Sakae and the Wu^un were neighbors and were 
two of the five nations that confederated later in the 
vast imperial enterprise discussed shortly. Herodotus con¬ 
sidered that the Sakaep although Scythians (Nordics), had 
^umed some of the aspects and customs of the Turan¬ 
ians on the east* perhaps because of long contact with 
them. 11 These people may have Intermarried to some 
extent and Turanian words thus brought into the 
language of die Sakac. Their easterly neighbors, the Wu- 
sun, a branch tribe, are described in Chinese chronicles as 
"^IK wkh red hair, green or gray eyes, and £air com¬ 
plexion/ 12 Obvioiisly, these arc Nordic characteristics. 
Ae^hylus reported that the Sakae were conspicuous for 
their good laivs and were preeminently a righteous nation. 
They must have appropriated some of their culture from 
the ancient Hittites and also from tlie iater Issedones^ 
whose d^endants were the cultured Uigurs of history. 

Historical publications are replete ivith conflicting sur^ 
regarding the homeland of these five easterly Nordic 
tribes, iheir ethnography, and their cultural leveL Most of 
the writers have supposed them to have been Turanian, 
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probably becaiise much of iht inioTOiatioii concerning 
them came fioni Chinese soutceSp but those same writeni 
apparently have overlooked the significant facU o£ tbeir 
pliysical description in tlsose sources and oi their having 
taken an Aryan and not a Turanian language into India. 
Moreoverp the country o£ Geti has been known as tiie 
ancient homeland of the Nordic nations for more than 
two and oue-quarter centuries.is The cultural level of 
Uiese people oE Bactriana and Sogdiaoa beEote they in¬ 
vaded India must have been higher than generally has 
been supposed, but the quotas that they brought from 
Get^ and tliat they gained subsequently from the in¬ 
digenous inhabitants and from the Persian and Grecian 
invaders are uodeterrained questioris. 


3, Their Importance «n History. These Nordic naiious 
played an important part in Asiatic history, even as ilieir 
kindred nations did later in Europe, and they deserve 
greater consideration by historians. The difficulty appar¬ 
ently has been that, despite ample evidence to the con¬ 
trary, historians have assumed that tliey belonged ethni¬ 
cally to some Ollier race than the correct one, the Nordic 
Aryan.t-* Their final habitations were situated along or 
atliwart the primitive caravan routes between central Asia 
and China, on the east, and Mesopotamia and the easterly 
Mediterranean region, on Uie west. These routes were well 
developed and formerly were flanked by many prosper¬ 
ous cities. It was centuries after the opening o£ the Christ¬ 
ian era until these cities began to disappear, and now 
nothing is to be seen but a vast desertt all have bi^n 
buried by shifting sands. Fartlier east is Kashgar, which 
from primitive times has been the most important politi- 
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cal and commercial center at the junction o£ the routes 
between iJie east and die west. The caravan leaders were 
shrewd traders w-ho knew how to maintain or restablish 
those routes whenever new' nations settled a lit wart their 
courses. The routes also were Eollowed by explorers or 
travelers interested in cultural or other pursuits and these 
Nordic peoples profited by contacts w'ith such foreigners. 
Ji should not be overlooked that all this time the inhabit¬ 
ants of Eastern Turkistan and those o£ Mesopotamia, As¬ 
syria, and regions northwestward, except the Akkadians 
and the Chaldeans and other Aiy'an Hamites, were kin 
of the Turkic subrace, rhey spoke basically the same 
language, maintained substantially the same cultural level, 
and exchanged products usable by each other. Conse¬ 
quently, it was necessary for these Turanians to gain 
and hold die goodwill of the two powerful Nordic na¬ 
tions whose territory they had to cross in their cotumer- 
cial and cultural intercourse. 

It is believed that the Sakae, far more than the 
Tokhari, engaged in more or less regular contmerical inter¬ 
course with the Turkic nations, chiefly the Issedones 
(Uigurs), in and beyond the mountains on their east. They 
may even have intermarried witii those Turanians to some 
extent, as intimated by Herodotus. The Issedones inherit* 
ed the anctent advanced culture of Turkistan and must 
have transmitted it in considerable degree to the Sakae, 
as may be inferred from the preceding remark by Aes¬ 
chylus. 

Of great interest in this connection is the fact that, dur¬ 
ing the long contact of the Nordics and the Hittites in the 
region of Geii, the influence of the former on the lat¬ 
ter, despite tJieir superior culture (or perhaps in con¬ 
sequence of it), resulted in the transformation of their 
aggiutinative Turanian language to the inflectional form 
employed by die Nordics. Conversely, one wonders wheth¬ 
er the present language of the latter in Europe contains 
any words or systems derived from the Turkic (Hittite) 
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language*** Whether the known subfequent conuct of 
the Sakac witli the Issedones was sufficiently iniunate 
to exert an analogous effect on the language of the latter 
probably is still an undetermined question for philologists. 


4- Subjects of the Persions und the Greeks, The two 
tribal groups enjoyed the status of independeni nations un¬ 
til they suffered defeat at the hands oi the Persians and 
Bactriana became one of the satrapies of the Persian em* 
pire in 54G B-C. in 336 B,C.t Alexander Ill the Great 
( 35 ^ 3^3 son of Philip lit king of Macedonia^ suc' 

ceeded to die throne of his country* He became the leader 
of the Hellenes,, determined to Hellenizc the worldj and 
promptly attacked the Persian Empire^ then governed by 
Darius HI, Upon his defeat of DariuSp the latter's murderer, 
his cousin Bessus^ satrap of Bactriana^ attempted in 330 
B.C. to organise a national resistance in the northeast. 
But Bactriana was conquered without much difficulty and 
was made a Grecian province^ later coming under the rule 
of the Seleudd dynasty* It was only in Sogdiana that Alex¬ 
ander met strong resistance from the Sakac. In 3S8 he ad¬ 
vanced from the Kabul Valley* crossed the Hindu Kush* 
and invaded Sogdia (nordiem Bukhara and Samarkand 
only)* e\Tn making a raid across the jaxartes River to im¬ 
press the inhabitants of the steppe. Until the spring of 3^7 
he moved about Bactriana and Sc^dia, beating down recui^ 
rent rebellions and planting numerous Grecian cities, 
Later that year he returned southward across the Hindu 
Kush on his invasion of Afghanistan and western India- 
In the spring of 362 he advanced into the Punjab of north¬ 
western India, but when he reached the Hyphasis (Beas) 
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River his army refused to go any farther. He then turned 
soudiward, imposed governors on the conquered terri¬ 
tory east and west of the Jndus River, and began his re¬ 
turn march near the coast of Baluchistan, hnaily readiing 
die cQoJer region of Media in 5^4, a year before his death, 

A tribe named the Ariaspac^ living on the Etymandiof 
River* in Seistan (Sijistan), where tiie Helmnnd empties 
into Hamun Late (or swamp), ax the iranian-Afghanistan 
boundary,, snpponcd Alexander against the Scythians (the 
Totliari^ former Massage tae). Its members were called 
meaning "Anti-Getae," wliidi further identi¬ 
fies tlie Getae as Uicn dominant in Bactriana. 

The many ddliculLies encoyntered by Alexander's stic^ 
cessors, die Seleucid kings, afforded DiodotUiS, Greek satrap 
of Bactriana, an opportunity to make himself independent 
(about 255 B*C.) and he tlien seized western ^ogdiana 
and founded tlie Graeco-Bactrian kingdom^ He assailed 
the Dahae (Parui) east of tlie Caspian Sea, perhaps in an 
attempt to bring those kinsmen ot his subjects under hii 
sway. His successors ivere able to maintain dteniselves 
against die Seleuddae* although the latter succeeded in 
retaining Afghan btan and w^estern India, The campaigns 
of Alexander had acquainted the Tokhari and ihe fiakae 
with die regions and die inhabitants on their souths 
and the influence of those two nations under their Greek 
leaders was increasingly felt as far as the Indus. About 190 
B.C* the Gtaeco^Bactrian leader Demetrins* son of Eu- 
iJjydemiis, with an army comprised mainly of Nordic 
Tokliari and Sakae crossed the Hindu Kush and con¬ 
quered ivestem India from the Macedonians. His power 
also w^as extended wTsttvard into Afghanistan. 

But the Craeco-BactTian kingdom was torn by dissension 
and the throne was usurped by Eucratides shortly prior to 
175 B. Ci This leader greatly extended the conquesis of his 
predecessor over western India and all together ruled over 
looo tow'ns, according to ancient historians. By these wars, 
tlie dominant position of the Greeks in India w^as under¬ 
mined more rapidly than othenvise would have been the 
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case. After Eucratides^ death in i2g B.C.p the kings aband-^ 
oned the A it it standard of coinage and introduced a 
native standard and ai the same time the native (Prakrit) 
language was used along with the Grecian.On the coins 
struck in Indta^ the Brahmi alphabet, the older form of the 
Devanagari^ was used> and on tliose struck in Afghanistan 
and in the Punjab the Kharoshthi alphabets derived from 
the Aramaicp was used.is Xhe Aramaic alphabet must have 
been transplanted to Afghanistan by descendants of one of 
die tribes of Israel transferred to Iran in 73£i for at 

the time of the Exile the people of Palestine were bilingualp 
speaking Aramaic for ordinary purposes while still under¬ 
standing Hebrew. This element of the Afghan popula¬ 
tion is known as the DurafiiA^ Tfnts^ ihe Vedic Sanskrit 
language of (he Nordic invaders of about 1400 S.C. lisd 
been lost to (he general populatioti of noTthwestern India 
and the Modem Sanskrit bad not yet been introduced there^ 
Despite tlie great power wieldrf by the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom, it did not endure long and soon was overthrown 
by native Nordic leaders. Thus, beginning about igo BX. 
Ac influence of the leaders of the Tokhari and the Sakae 
in the Graeco-Bactrian armies continually increased* as 
that of the leaders of the northern barbarians in the ar- 
tnies of the Roman Empire did some centtiries later. 
During 140-130 B.C. the Sakae made an independent 
invasion of western India. This ambitious tendency of 
the native leaders culminated in the rise of a new im¬ 
perial regime in the nonhp established in tsG B.C.^^ in 
cooperation with the easterly tribes of the two nations, 
which may not have been wholly conquered by Alex¬ 
ander. Its ambitions soon reached beyond its borders. 
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5. Scytba-Indian Ejnpire^ We come now to an important 
phase of events that has received only meager treatment in 
history noiwithstaTiding its marked effect on the subse¬ 
quent cultural history of the world. The catisal force was 
the final upsurge oF Nordic energy in central Asm that 
resulted in die creation of the epochal Scyiho-Indian 
Empire.^^ The status and influence of the strong and vir¬ 
ile Nordic nations of the Tokhari and the Sakae and their 
related and dependent tribes about 200 B.C. should not 
be underrated. They occupied rich and important regions 
and were comparable in strength with their kin, the Suebi, 
the Kimmerii^ and the Gcfae (Goths), in Europe. As ad^ 
jacent nations, they together constituted an island of blond, 
energetic, and dominant Nordic Aryans in an ocean of 
brunet Turanian Turks on their east and north and of 
mixed Iranians in Bactria and farther south, including 
Nordics in northern Iran. In addition to the social and 
cultural intercourse that they long had maintained with 
the advanced Issedones in and north of the Tien Mouit- 
tains and with other Turki in Western Turkistan* they 
had absorbed a considerable measure of the culture and 
military organisation developed on the south by the 
Persians and Grecians, under tvhom they long were sub’ 
jetis and in ^vliose armies tfiey sm^ed. Consequently, we 
may accept fully the significant statement by Aeschylus 
that the Sakae (and doubtless also the Tokhari and the 
otfier Nordic tribes) were conspicuous for their good laws 
and for being preeminently righteous people. 

The increasing weakness of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 
finally resulted in the overthrow of its Grecian dynasty by 
its Nordic subjects under the leadership of the dynasty of 
the Kitshans, the nuclear (or royal) tribe of the Tokhari* 
who were desiroiis of regaining their independence. The 
earliest uprising occurred about ifio R.C., for, according 
to Chinese sources, their Nordic armies from western 
Bactrian a conquered Sogdiana (including the W^u-Sun 
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tribe) in B. C. and easEcrn Bactriana (including the 
Ephthalites) in 151} B. C. Thus, a degree oE Nordic Aryan 
concurrence in central Asia tliereby \^’a$ achieved and by 
ie 6 B.C. Grecian authority had been wholly extirpated. 
During the next generation, the new confederation ter¬ 
minated Grecian rule over tlie Nordic tribes in north¬ 
eastern Iran.^i Little tvas heard of the activities of the new 
regime during the next 63 years except that Mithradates 
II the Great, king of Farthia during c. 120-88 B.C., saved 
his kingdom under attacks by the Tokhari.22 xhe strife 
must have been an attempt by the Nordic federation to 
bring the Nordic Parthians under its sway, chiefly those 
formerly a part of the parent nation.^* This period 
was one mainly of internal consolidation, but not with¬ 
out dilTiculties, for it is knoivn that during those years 
the five tribes strengthened their federation but liad not 
yet become a wholly unified nation. Apparently, a for¬ 
eign ads'cntnre ^vas necessary to achieve this result* In this 
enterprise, the Kusban dynasty took the lead and by about 
58 B.C. the whole of eastern Iran, Afghanistan, Baluch¬ 
istan, and parts of western India had been brought under 
its control and tlie great Scytho-Indian Empire created.2* 
Tliis form of the dynastic name ^Kitshan) appe.arcd on its 
coins and in Persian svritings. In its achievements, the 
Kushan dynasty deserves to rank svith the later outstand¬ 
ing dynasties of EurofW* Its seat was at Balkh, in Bactria, 
noiv noTthem Afghani.stan, which is said to have been a 
country "with a thousand cities," 

At til is stage we are confronted w'ith considerable iiti- 
certainty regarding dates. The inscriptions indicate that 
the reifni of King Kanishka, of the Kushan dynasty, began 
in 58 B.C., but ivhether in the empire or in India then 
is undetermined. He esuhlislied the so-called Vikratna 
Era in India, vrhen the great historical epoch began, A 
concomitant of this achievement svas the exurj^tion of 
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everything Grcd^in and displacement of the Greek 
language by the Modern Sanskrit language of the Nordic 
conquerors in common use with the native (or PrS- 
krjt) dialects. Thm^ we may place the iniroducdon of 
this form of the Samkrlt language into India about the 
year 58 j 5 ,C .24 

King Kanishka's successors in sequence were VasJshka* * 
Huvishkap Vasudevap and Godofphemes, who was suc¬ 
ceeded about tlie middle of the ist century A.D, by 
another branch of the Kushan dynasty in the person of 
Kadphises I (c. A.D* 20-85) ^ king* His successor, Kad- 
phiscs n (Ooemkadpluses)* a successful waniorp announced 
in A.D. 99 his conquest of aU of nortliwestern india.24 

Some rebellious Sakae^ defeated Pardtians (Pahlavi)v and 
Grecian followers of the former Graeco-Bactriati kingSp 
driven from the nordi by Kadphlses H about A.D. gft, 
invaded and conquered die native population of the Indian 
provinces of MaJwa, Gujarat^ and Kadiiawar about A.D. 
joo. Iheir ruler* of die Ksiiahararta ^milyp was named 
Bhumaka and he took the Persian title of satrap. "They 
iverc hated by die Hindus as barbarians vtbo dbre^rded 
the caste system and despised the holy laiv, and for cen* 
turies an intertnittent struggle continued between the 
satraps and the Andhras^ with varying fortune. Finally* 
hoivever> aboui A,D. 23 6 the AndJira dynasty, after an 
existence of some 460 years* came to an end under ctr- 
cumstances of w'bich no record remains and their place in 
[soiidi] u'cstem India was taken by the KshaharSta satraps* 
until the last of them was overthrown by Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya at the close of the 4th centiiry^^'^G 

The most eminent king of the Kushan dynasty of the 
Scytholndian Empire w^as another Kanishka* at least the 
second of the name* ivho reigned during c. A.D. 123-153 
and ivhose capital in India was situated at Puntshapura 
/Peshtvar). He conducted a successful war against the 
Parthians, conquered Kashinir* and led an army over the 
Pamirs to the conquest of Kashgar. Yarkand* and Klioran. 
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He also waj an outstanding Buddhist and was noted as 
the convener of iJie celebrated Council of Kashmir, whose 
Gommentanes tvcre written in the modem Sanskrit lang¬ 
uage for the benefit of his northern priests, who were 
uneducated in the Indian vernacular dialects 

In the light of the circumstances just outlined, it would 
seem that no reasonable doubt can exist regarding the 
source of the Sanskrit language and the limes of its in¬ 
troduction into India. Its elements are well indicated, 
and this phase of the subject is deserving of more de- 
tailed analysis in the light of the facts adduced here. 
Several modem scholars have intimated that it came into 
India from Bactriana but that is about all that they have 
ascertained concerning its antecedents. 

After A.D. sag, the liistory of the Kushan dynasty is 
one of confusion because of (quarrels of rival claim¬ 
ants to the throne. According to Chinese sources, that 
dynasty was replaced by one called Ki-to-lo (Kidara), of 
the same stock and apparently even a branch of the same 
family, but which belonged to one of the tribes that had 
remained in Bactriana when the Kushans marched into 
India. In A.D. 320 tlie Gupta Empire was formed in north¬ 
ern India, detaching that region from the Kushan dynasty. 
In 388 its king conquered the still-ruling Saka satrap of 
Surashtra (Kathiatvar). Thus, the Kushan dynasty was 
reduced to its northern possessions atu! the Kshaharata 
satraps in southwestern India ceased to exist. But about 
450 the dynasty of ilie EphUialites, the most easterly tribe 
in Bactriana, who usually were associated wiili tJic Tok- 
hari in warfare and whose leader may have been related 
to the Kushans, gained the ascendancy in the Scytho-Indian 
Empire and establish^ itself in Bactria, with headquarters 
at Balkh and at Bamian. Within five years the new leaders 
began to assail the Gupta Empire in India, but tliey were 
repulsed. About they returned to the attack and by 
repeated inroads caused the fall of tlie Gupta dynasty in 
480, tliereby restoring the power of the Scytho-Indian 
Empire as far south as the Nerbudda River, In 484 the 
forces of the empire defeated a Persian king and also ex- 
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tended it$ rule in the north as far east as the mountains 
of Kashgaria. However, this phase of the empire’s history 
is modihed by the fact, according to extant reports, that 
its dominion w*as largely one of brigandage on an im- 
perial scale. Its monarchs had a reputation for ferocity 
and cruelty, according to milder Hindu standards. The 
last Ephthalittc king in India. Xfihtragula, a harsh mon¬ 
arch, died about 5,10, In 557 the nation assailed the Per¬ 
sians, but was defeated by them with the aid of the 
Turkic Uigurs, who then made their first appearance in 
svestem Asia. About 560 the Turks gained all of the terri¬ 
tory north of the Oxiis River, and in 570 this great Nor¬ 
dic empire collapsed before them. Ultimately, upon the 
overthrow of die Sassaninn dynasty in Persia by the Arabs 
in 637, all of its possessions submitted to the rule of the 
caliph and of Islam.-^ 

In thus creating and maintaining the Scytho-lndian 
Empire for 628 years, the members of the former five 
constituent tribes became scattered far and wide over the 
vast region from the steppe of Western Turkistan, on the 
north, to the Arabian Sea, on the south, and from central 
Iran, on the west, to the Pamirs, on the east. They had 
constantly intermingled with brunet peoples on all sides 
and had intermarried with them to a considerable extent* 
Consequently, when the empire disintegrated, its Nordic 
element was markedly blended with other racial elements. 
Its people were ividcly scattered and tvere nnorganired 
for group migration to distant regions. Before long, its 
people, always a minority in numbers, were tvhoHy cn- 
^Ifed by and gradually became absorbed in the surround- 
ing darker population. In India the descendants of the 
So'th O'Indian dynasties and their branches probabiy be¬ 
came the ancestors of many of the historic raj put clans 
of northern India, who form the land-owning, fighting, 
and ruling caste. 

Ptolemy reported a tribe named the Jaxartes on the 
lower half of the river of that name, which it doubtless 
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took frorn them. Tliis must have I>eon a division oE the 
&kae. Upon the ^oivth to power oE the Turks (Uigurs) 
in Turkislan, certain tribes of the Tokhari and the Pasiani 
apparently emigrated to the Aras River basin, in Armenia, 
where IightHcompIexioncd people beating those tribal names 
have been found in recent times. Persons with light 
hair and eyes, descendants oE the Tokhari or the Sakac, 
may still be Eound in Afghanistan (Kafiristan).^* Ptolemy 
reported that some bad spread from the Indus Valley to 
Garawhal, along die Himalaya Mountains. 


6 . Sanskrit Language. Thus, by the foregoing historical 
outline, the source of the Sanskrit language and times 
of introduction of its two forms, Vedic and hfodem. in 
India have been dearly revealed. Altliough definitely a 
classical language, it was not in even official use there in 
2 nd cciitury B.C,, for the saccessora of the Gnieco- 
Bactrian Kfnj^ Eucratides then stamped coim with char¬ 
acters of tile native Brahmi alphabet, the ancient parent 
of all modem Hindu scripts, indtiding on the one hand 
the Nagari or De^^angari and on the other the dissimilar 
form of the Teiii^u^, Tamih Kamrese and other south- 
etn dialectSp whose places of origin still are being sought 
by scholars. The antecedents and traditions of those lead-^ 
ers in Bactriana were Grecian in origin and obviously 
such Tnen were not interested in the introduction into 
India of the modified {or "perfected-^ language of their 
Nordic subjects in Bactriana or Sogdiana; that act loas 
{^meved by a member of the Kmhan dynasty about 
B.C. apparently by the first King Kamshka, upon the 
compteiion of the conquest of much of northwestern 
* displaced the Grecian language, formerly used 

tn official circles along with the native dialects. Since 
the Tokhari, formerly the Massagetae, were a sister na- 
tion of the Cetae (Goths), we now can readily under- 
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stjind Uie reason why Bopp likened Ulfilas' version of 
the Bible in the Goihic dialect of the 4th century to San¬ 
skrits & and why the Gothic language ts said correctly to be 
tlie link between the modem western European languages 
and die Sanskrit language. \X^hile both the Vedic and the 
Modem Sanskrit were the language of the Tokhari^ the 
original Nordic base in each instance underwent con¬ 
siderable modihotion in Bactriana upon contact with 
die language of the indigenous inhabitantSp apparently 
commingled Pamitians and Iranians. The Modem form 
incurred additional modification under the influence of 
the Persian regime during 546-330 B,C. and the Grecian 
regime during 330-126 B.C., prior to its introduction in 
India about 5S B*C 

As the language of the conquerorsp each form required 
time for its acceptance among the literary leaders oE the 
native population. Pliilological research h^ established 
that the so-called Indo-Aryans originally invaded India from 
the northwest, whence the Kitshans came. Their advance 
from the slopes of eastern Kabulistan down to die Punjab 
and thence to die plains of the Jumna and die Ganges 
Rivers can be traced in literar)' documents handed dovm 
by them .30 

The language found in excavations in Western Tur- 
kistan and called Tochansch^^ by its 6r$t investigators^ 
appears to be a mixed dialect produced by an inter¬ 
mingling of people speaking an Indo-European language 
and a language of an entirely different origin^ It was not 
found in the Eactrian region inhabited by tiic Tokhari* 
now mainly northern Afghanistan^ but apparently %vas 
used in the territorj' inhableed by their kin^ diie Sakae, 
affiliated with them in the creation of the Scytho-lndian 
Empire. As indicated before^^ there is reason to believe 
that the Sakae engaged more or less regularly Jn cora^ 

Frifti rf/r S’tfiuJlKfjf'fvtAj (FnntfciEt ISld>, 

M.. UlSliH (.c. tijii tule infftliipi talntil 

JD Fhcj, fffir,, iJijj Tol. 24 , JSt 

31 E. Site jiii4 W. SScjclinf, Td>nbarucJh. ifv Sfrvfkf rfir ImdMkyfkm CSiE^r ^ 

Bert AIl, ipgs}, pAf^i n$ Brit,, J3tli Ed, t«L 3, 7J3d 
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utercml reUtiom widi the enlightened Turanian Issedones 
in the mountains on their east. Such relationsj long con- 
tinizedp invariably have resulted increasingly in intermar¬ 
riage of members of the two nations and intermixture 
of their languages. On die other handp the underlying 
Iranian influence was weaker in Sogdiana than it was 
in Bactriana. In the light of these premisses, it follows 
that lilts so-called Toctiarjsch language actually was not 
Tokharian at all but was a compound of die kimired 
language of the Sakae and of the Turkic language of the 
Iss^ones and might well be called die Saka^Issedon Ian* 
guage, ConhrnriatEon is to be seen in die fact that it 
is not identical with the real Tokhariam aldiough the 
original (or basic) Nordic Arjan elements of each should 
correspond closely; in fact, these elements already have 
been found to depict a ken turn (usually spelled cejiftim) 
language allied to the Gothic-^s 


7. Cbrisiianiiy in Cental Asia. Evangelical Christianity^ 
under the influence of various eminent personages, made 
conspicuous advances eastrvard in central Asia. In 549. only 
tiyo decades before the collapse of the ScjhIio^I ndian Em¬ 
pire. the so-called White Huns (Ephthalites) of the Oxm 
River valley in Bactriana sent a request to Aba (c. 500- 
^75)* the supreiae head {or Catliolicos) of the church in 
Persia, that he ordain a director for them* which was done. 
A. Mingana gives a list of a i towns and provinces west of 
the Oxus River that had spiritual leaders ordained to rule 
the churches there during the 5ch and 6th centuries^^s 
Apparently, the majority of the Turkic Uigurs and Keraits 
farther east also were Christians.3S This expansion of 


A iludy ef thfc Sfuikjit f™ tuaiidj thr 

Apptm in Safnkfit ^ [if oh^ bj tbu 

Ayifcor (ShciuDduJi PttliliiJiSiiff Hmifc, Iijc, Stfirijurff, Vi-* 19 ^ 9 ). 

AlpiMMi* arbifaiin, CfcJTjfwpiiPr iH ^ 

wL 9. laCT. J04, JOi, Jii, Thf K.niu XgiitDl*. 
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Christianity was tolerated by the Moslems, ti^ho gained the 
ascendancy in 570, and Christian missions svere sent to 
India, China, and even Japan,*-* Thus, the blood of these 
eminent Nordic Aryan peoples of Bactriana and Sogdiana 
continued to exercise marked influence in those regions 
of central Asia and may even do so today in a less con¬ 
spicuous manner. Sympathetic investigation of the fate of 
these people during the long period since the yth cen¬ 
tury, when political conditions permit, should be a task 
of absorbing interest. 

It might well be asked to what extent this former Nor¬ 
dic Aryan race was involved in the conquest of Afghan¬ 
istan and western India by the Great Mogul dynasty in the 
16th century, Wliile the leaders of that conquest are 
reckoned in history (correctly or incorrectly) as Mongol¬ 
ians, many aspects of the invasion and the manner of 
subsequent domination of India by members of that 
dynasty suggest that the blood of these former Nordics 
of Bactriana and Sogdiana may have exerted a substan¬ 
tial, if not dominant, influence in the conquest. The 
racial aspects of this invasion deserve more consideration 
by historians. 
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